One Love is Enough 


The daughter of a Paris goldsmith in the early 
fifteenth century, Catherine Legoix learnt about 
the horrors and violence of life in France during 
the Hundred Years’ War. At twelve she watched 
the sacking of the Dauphin’s palace by a Burgun- 
dian mob, and saw her attempt to save the life 
of Michel de Montsalvy, a young supporter of the 
Prince’s cause, fail dismally as the enraged Bur- 
gundians battered him to death outside her father’s 
shop. They hanged her father, but Catherine 
escaped to become a woman of dangerous beauty. 
Violet eyes and a mane of golden hair won her the 
love of a duke and the admiration of a husband 
who made her the central figure in his collection 
of precious things; but they could not hold the 
one man whose love she needed above all. 

Amidst the magnificence of the Burgundian 
Court, among the beggars in the market-place 
outside, Catherine pursues the course which Fate 
determined for her against all the dictates of 
reason and common-sense. To her the privileges 
of a duke’s mistress, a rich man’s wife, are worth- 
less; for Catherine one love is enough. 
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CH AFTER ONE 


The Prisoner 

Twenty strong men shouldered the battering-ram, a huge oak beam 
which they had taken from a timberyard near by. They would fall 
hack a few paces with it and then rush forward and hurl it with all 
their might against the ironclad gate; it reverberated under these 
assaults like a gigantic drum, their own grunted exclamations 
providing a sort of rhythmical counter-point. Urged on by the fury 
of the mob, the men redoubled their efforts, and soon the palace 
gates were creaking and groaning under the strain. One crack was 
already visible, despite the heavy twisted iron bars reinforcing the 
doors. 

The gate consisted of a high double door of solid oak surmounted 
by a stone ogive, guarded by two stone angels, kneeling, hands 
folded, on either side of the French royal arms, whose golden lilies 
on a field of azure gleamed softly in the June sunlight. Higher up 
still, beyond the crenellated walls where the archers of the royal 
guard took aim at the mob, the rooftops and high gables of the 
Palace of Saint-Pol traced their flamboyant, fantastic outlines against 
the sky, and great embroidered silken banners waved amid the tree 
tops. Up there reigned the softness of a summer day, hot sunlight 
flashed from painted walls gaudy as the pages of an illuminated 
missal; a flight of swallows sped by . . . down below blood flowed and 
fury mounted, while the dust, scuffled by hundreds of feet, rose in 
choking clouds. 

An arrow whistled past. Close to where Landry and Catherine 
were standing a man fell heavily, his throat pierced, the hideous 
scream he uttered abruptly changing to a strange, gargling noise. 
The young girl hastily covered her face with her hands and moved 
closer to Landry, whose arm tightened protectively about her 
shoulders. 

‘Don’t look,’ Landry advised her. ‘Poor little thing. I should 
never have brought you with me. That certainly won’t be the last 
death you will see today.’ 

They were both perched on a stone bench which stood conveniently 
near the mouth of a dark, damp, winding alley between a tailor’s 
booth and an apothecary’s shop, now heavily padlocked. From this 
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perch they could see everything, and they watched each charge of the 
battering-ram with mounting excitement. Then, quite suddenly, the 
palace archers began shooting in a sort of frenzy. A deadly hail of 
arrows and heavier arbalest shafts rained down on the mob, 
ploughing great gaps in their ranks which almost as quickly filled up 
again. Wisely, Landry made Catherine get down of? her perch and 
the two of them mingled with the crowd in search of a spot out of 
range of the arrows. 

Their weariness was beginning to tell on them both. They had 
taken advantage of their parents’ absence to leave their homes on the 
Pont-au-Change very early that morning. Their parents themselves, 
caught up by the fever of excitement which had been raging through- 
out Paris during the past twenty-four hours, had all gone off in 
different directions . . . one to the House of Pillars, another to help a 
neighbour in childbirth, and another to report to the town militia. 
Neither Landry nor Catherine recognized their familiar Paris in this 
explosive city where a thoughtless word or stray song might provoke 
a blood-bath at the next corner. 

Their everyday world was the Pont-au-Change, or Moneylenders’ 
Bridge, a narrow, busy thoroughfare, lined with old houses with 
pointed roofs, which linked the palace with the Grand Chatelet. 
Gaucher Legoix, Catherine’s father, was a goldsmith whose shop 
was known by the Sign of the Holy Tabernacle above the door. Denis 
Pigassc, Landry’s father, was also a metalworker, and their two shops 
stood next door to each other opposite the booths of the Norman and 
Lombard moneylenders which lined the other side of the bridge. 

Till now Catherine, on her expeditions with Landry, had never 
left the Notre-Dame district with its network of sinister alleys round 
the great slaughterhouse. She had never ventured past the drawbridges 
which led to the Louvre. Landry, on the other hand, being fifteen, 
had been able to get to know much more about the town’s less 
reputable neighbourhoods, and by now every corner of Paris was as 
familiar to him as the back of his hand. It had been his idea to take 
his little friend along to the Palais de St Pol this Friday morning, 
27 April 1413. 

‘Come along with me,’ he had urged her. ‘Caboche has threatened 
to break into the palace today and arrest the Dauphin’s wicked 
counsellors. We just follow him in and then we’ll be able to look 
round the place at our leisure.’ ^ 

Caboche, otherwise known as Simon the Skinner, was employed 
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to skin carcases at the slaughter-house. The son of a tripe-seller in 
Notrc-Dame market, he was the man who, single-handed, had 
aroused the people of Paris to revolt against the illusory power of 
the mad king, Charles VI, and the real and ominous strength of 
Isabeau of Bavaria 

The French kingdom was indeed in a sorry state. The King was 
mad, the Queen reckless and depraved, and the country itself, since 
the murder of the Due d’Orlcans six years earlier by Jean-sans- 
Peur, Duke of Burgundy, given over to wild anarchy. Heedless of 
the ever-present English threat, the supporters of those two princes, 
Armagnacs on one hand and Burgundians on the other, waged a 
pitiless campaign against each other up and down France, pillaging 
and devastating the countryside unopposed. 

The Armagnacs had now surrounded Paris. Within the besieged 
city the townspeople vociferated their undying loyalty to that 
dangerous demagogue John, Duke of Normandy. It was he, aided 
by the powerful Butchers’ Guild, who had stirred up the present 
riots and troubles. Nominally power was in the hands of the six- 
teen-year-old Dauphin, Louis dc Guyenne, but events had clearly 
got out of control. In reality, the King of Paris was Caboche the 
Skinner, seconded by the Rector of the turbulent University, Pierre 
Cauchon. ^ 

Caboche and Cauchon were both to be seen in the forefront of 
the mob attacking the royal palace. Caboche stood near where 
some burly butchers’ apprentices, still wearing their blooodstaincd 
leather aprons, kept watch over the palace guards whom they had 
taken and trussed like game birds ready for the spit. From there he 
bellowed his commands, timing the wild charges of the battering- 
ram. 

As Landry dragged her along in search of a place where they 
could observe events out of range of flying arrows, Catherine could 
sec Caboche’s impressive bulk looming above the press of bobbing 
heads. His green tunic, sewn with the Burgundian emblem, the 
white cross of St Andrew, strained across his mighty shoulders. His 
face, sweating and swollen with fury, shone bright scarlet. In one 
hand he held the white banner emblematic of Paris and waved it 
furiously. 

'Harder!* he roared. 'Swing the thing harder! Smash this 
maggots’ nest for me; ’sdeath! . . . harder still! It is cracking 
already!’ 
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As he spoke a shattering crash from the gate indicated that it was 
about to give way. The men summoned up all their strength and 
fell back again, staggering farther back into the crowd so as to work 
up greater speed as they hurled themselves forward again. Landry 
just had time to push Catherine behind a chapel buttress and pre- 
vent her being trampled by the crowd as it was forced back against 
the wall. She ducked obediently, hypnotized by the Skinner, whose 
commands had now reached such a pitch of frenzy that they were 
unintelligible. She saw him suddenly tear open his tunic, revealing 
bulging muscle covered with reddish hair, then push up his sleeves, 
and drive the banner-staff deep into the ground before leaping for- 
ward and seizing the head of the battering-ram. 

‘Forward!’ he bellowed. ‘Forward, and may the blessing of 
Monscigneur St Jacques go with you!’ 

‘Hurrah for Monseigneur St Jacques! Hurrah for the Butchers’ 
CJuild!’ shouted Landry in an access of excitement. 

Catherine looked at him angrily. 

‘If you go on shouting hurrah for Caboche, I shall go home and 
leave you!’ 

‘But why.?’ Landry asked in genuine amazement. ‘He is a great 
man.’ 

‘He isn’t. He’s a brute. My father hates him. And so does my 
sister Joyce whom he wants to marry. He scares me to death. He’s 
so ugly V 

‘Ugly?’ Landry’s eyes widened. ‘What difference does that 
make? You don’t have to be handsome to be a great man. / think 
Caboche is a hero.’ 

The young girl stamped her foot angrily. 

‘Well, 1 don’t! And if you had seen him at our house last night, 
shouting at my father and threatening him, you wouldn’t either.’ 

‘But why should he threaten Maitre Legoix?’ 

Instinctively, though the din around them was tremendous and 
no one around was likely to pay any attention, Landry lowered his 
voice. Catherine did likewise. In a whisper she described how, the 
evening before, Caboche had paid them a visit, accompanied by 
Pierre Cauchon and their cousin William Legoix, a rich butcher 
from the rue de I’Enfer. 

The three rebel leaders had crossed Gaucher’s threshold with one 
thought in mind: to gain his support for their movement. As an 
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officer in the Paris civil militia, with fifty men under his command, 
Gaucher ranked among the most respected civic leaders: one, too, 
whose views were sure of a respectful hearing. This may have been 
because he was a gentle, peaceable sort of man who abhorred 
violence of any description. Though far from being a physical 
coward, he would faint at the mere sight of blood. 

This physical horror of blood explained why this butcher’s son 
should have left the Guild, and the family home, in order to 
apprentice himself to Maitre Andre d’fipernon, the celebrated gold- 
smith. He thus at one stroke severed his ties with the whole Legoix 
family, who had no patience with such squeamishness. 

Little by little Gaucher’s skill had brought ease and comfort to 
the house on the Pont-au-Change. Beautifully wrought and chased 
covers for the gospel books, ornamental plates, sword and dagger 
scabbards, massive salt-cellars and table vessels were fashioned in 
his modest workshop in ever-increasing numbers, destined for ever 
more illustrious persons. The fame of Gaucher Legoix had in fact 
spread throughout Pans and the three men hoped great things from 
his support. 

They had been met by a point-blank refusal. Quietly but firmly, 
as was his wont, Gaucher informed them of his intention of re- 
maining loyal to the King and to the Provost of Paris, his former 
master Andre d’fipernon. 

‘I hold my command from the King and the Provost, and I will 
not lead my men against the King’s palace.’ 

‘Your King is mad, he is surrounded by traitors,’ roared 
Guillaume Legoix, the butcher cousin. ‘The real king is J^ilord 
of Burgundy. He is our only hope. . . .’ 

Gaucher gazed unmoved at the master-butcher’s heavy counten- 
ance, now flushed and swollen with anger. 

‘When Milord of Burgundy has been anointed and crowned, I 
will kneel before him and call him king. Till then the only king 
I recognize is Charles VI, to whom may it please God to restore 
both health and sanity.’ 

These quiet words were enough to throw the three visitors into a 
towering rage. They all began shouting like maniacs, to the alarm of 
Catherine, who had been waiting the outcome of the dispute with 
the rest of the womenfolk, tucked away in the giant chimney-place. 

How fierce those three men looked crowding so tall and threaten- 
ing around her father’s frail form! And yet, for all his lack of 
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inches, it was Gaucher Legoix who seemed to be in command of 
the situation. His face stayed composed and he did not raise his 
voice. 

All of a sudden Caboche waved his knotty fist in Legoix ’s face. 

'You have till tomorrow to Reconsider your decision, Maipre 
Legoix. You realize that, if you are not with us, you arc auto- 
matically against us and must take the consequences. You know 
what happens to the people who side with the Armagnacs.?’ 

‘If by that you mean you will set fire to my house, well, I can’t 
stop you! But you will not persuade me to take up arms against my 
conscience. I am neither for Armagnac nor for Burgundy. I am 
Simply a patriotic Frenchman who fears God and serves his King. 
And I will never take up arms against him I ’ 

Leaving his companions to remonstrate with Legoix, Caboche 
strode over to where Loyse was sitting. Catherine felt her sister 
stiffen all over when the Skinner planted himself in front of her. 
It was common practice in the great houses to mfltrry off young 
daughters, so Catherine quite understood the significance of the 
scene that followed. 

Not that Simon the Skinner made any secret of his passion for 
Loyse. He lost no opportunity to pester her with his attentions on 
those rare occasions when they met by chance. Rare because Loyse 
scarcely ever left her parents’ home except to hear Mass at the near- 
by church of St Lcufroy, at the other end of the bridge, or to pay 
a charitable visit to the recluse of St Opportune. She was a quiet 
secretive girl with, at seventeen, the gravity of someone twice her 
age. She came and went about the house quiet as a mouse, her blue 
eyes modestly lowered, a linen kerchief tightly bound round her 
pale blond plaits. She was already, among the family, leading the 
cloistered existence for which she had longed since she was a little 

girl- 

Catherine admired her sister, but she was also a little afraid of 
her. And she did not understand her at all. I..oyse could have been 
pretty and attractive if she hadn’t been so fond of mortifying her- 
self and had only allowed herself to smile sometimes. She was slim 
but not skinny, with a pretty, supple, lissom figure. Her features 
were delicate, a trifle long in the nose perhaps, but she had a pretty 
mouth and white, almost transparent skin. Catherine, who was 
always ablaze with vitality herself, who loved noise, bustle and 
gaiety, could not for the life of her understand what had attracted 
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Caboche, a huge uproarious fellow with a keen relish for the more 
robust and earthly pleasures, to this aspiring nun. Loysc, for her 
part, clearly found Caboche repulsive. In fact, she all but saw him 
as the Devil incarnate. As he came towards her she crossed herself 
hyrricdly. Caboche scowled. 

‘I am not Sir Satan, my beauty, that you should greet me thus. 
You would be better employed in trying to persuade your father to 
join forces with us.’ 

Without raising her eyes from her shoci^, Loyse murmured: 

‘1 could not do that. It is not a daughter’s place to give her father 
advice. What he does is right. . . .* 

Her fingers closed furtively on her rosary in her apron pocket. 
She turned aside to poke the logs in the hearth, thus indicating 
clearly that her interview with Caboche was at an end. A gleam of 
anger flashed in the Skinner’s pale eyes. 

‘You may pipe a very different tune tomorrow night, my pretty, 
when my men take you from your bed and tumble you. But don’t 
worry, I shall be the first among them. . . 

Of a sudden he staggered back. Gaucher Legoix had seized him 
by the collar and was about to throw him out. Legoix was white 
with fury and his anger lent him new strength. Caboche faltered 
in the grip of his thin hand. 

‘Get out!’ Gaucher cried in a voice trembling with rage and 
indignation. ‘Get out, you filthy swine! And don’t let me catch 
you sniffing round my daughter again!’ 

‘Your daughter!’ Caboche sneered. ‘You will be sorry you ever 
had a daughter by the time I and a few others have finished with 
her ... if you haven’t come to your senses by then.’ 

Catherine watched with horror as Gaucher hurled himself in a 
fury at Caboche. He was just about to strike him when Cauchon 
intervened. He stepped between the two men and separated them 
with his long skinny arms. 

‘Enough,’ he said coldly. ‘This is not the time for such disputes. 
Caboche has let his tongue run away with him and Legoix is both 
obstinate and impulsive. I suggest we take our leave now. Night 
will no doubt bring wise counsel to each of you. I hope that you, 
Gaucher Legoix, will listen to the voice of reason.’ 

Landry sat on a cornerstone and listened to Catherine without 
interrupting. 
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Her story gave him food for thought. He ardendy admired 
Caboche, but equally he valued Gaucher’s good opinion. Besides, 
the threats against the Legoix family disgusted him. . . . 

A dry, rending splitting sound, followed almost immediately by a 
loud crash, broke into his thoughts. The palace gates had given wjay 
at last and, with a triumphant yell, the crowd poured into the 
breach like a river bursdng its banks. In a second Landry and 
Catherine were left standing alone in a great empty space. Empty, 
that is, save for the dead and wounded and the dogs which sniffed 
and licked at the patches of bloodstained earth. The white banner 
still flapped where Caboche had planted it near the gates. Every- 
one else had vanished into the palace gardens. Landry grabbed the 
terrified Catherine by the hand. 

‘Come on then. They have gone in. . . 

The little girl recoiled a step. Her eyes, dark with foreboding, 
gazed fearfully at the splintered gates. 

‘I don’t think I want to now,’ she said in a small 'Voice. 

‘Don’t be silly. What are you afraid of? You will never get 
another chance like this. Come on!’ 

Landry was flushed with excitement, all agog to follow the crowd 
and take a share in the looting and pillaging. The irrepressible 
curiosity of the Parisian urchin, together with a certain innate 
delight in violence, was proving too much for him. If she refused 
to follow him, Catherine realized, he was quite capable of abandon- 
ing her there in the street. She decided to go with him. 

The rue Saint-Antoine was by no means deserted. Some distance 
beyond the palace another crowd, packed to overflowing in the space 
left between the Hotel des Tournelles, Porte Saint-Antoine, Hotel 
du Petit-Musc and the crenellated mass of the Bastille, were getting 
ready to lay siege to the newly built fortress whose white walls rose 
sheer above their heads. 

News had reached them that Pierre des Essarts, former Provost 
of Paris, accused by the people of treason, had taken refuge there 
with five hundred men-at-arms with the intention of keeping the 
townspeople at bay. A steadily growing mob, armed with every con- 
ceivable sort of weapon, was making its way there determined to 
capture des Essarts even if it meant taking the Bastille apart, stone 
by stone. People arrived running from the other end of the street, 
by the Palace de Greve. Some went into the palace and others ran 
on to help in the attack on the fortress. 
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One of the palace windows opened and a chest came hurtling out 
with a metallic crash of pots and pans. The sight helped Catherine 
make up her mind. Curiosity got the better of fright. Seizing Landry’s 
hand, she ran through the gate, whose shattered doors still creaked 
and swung from their massive hinges. Her eyes were round with 
excitement at the thought of what she was about to see. 

The immense gardens, as they discovered once they were through 
the gate, had been flattened by the mob in its rush for the palace. 
What had been formal beds of roses and violets edged by clipped yew 
borders was now no more than trampled earth, leafless stalks and 
crushed, muddy petals. Lilies and roses lay trodden into the mud. 

Beyond, Catherine had her first glimpse of that town-within-a- 
town which was the Saint-Pol Palace. It consisted of a huge sprawl 
of buildings. There were chapels, sheds for livestock, stables and 
small buildings designed to house an army of servants. All around 
lay gardens, vineyards and small thickets, intersected by cloisters and 
galleries and courtyards. There were menageries of lions, hunting 
leopards, bears and other strange beasts, and also aviaries full of 
exotic birds. The Royal Residence was compxised of three separate 
buildings: the King’s Palace, which faced the gardens along the 
Seine, the Queen’s, which fronted on the little rue Saint-Pol, and 
the Dauphin’s, usually known as the Hotel de Guyenne, which 
opened onto the rue Saint-Antoine. 

It was towards this latter building that the crowd directed its fury. 
Men-at-arms encircled the palace with the idea of blocking any attack 
on the dwellings of the King or Queen. But the crowd gave them 
no trouble. It had other things in mind. 

The courtyards and staircases of the Hotel de Guyenne were 
packed with people. The din that arose from them, intensified by 
the stone-vaulted ceilings and huge size of the apartments, was deafen- 
ing. Catherine had to cover her cars with her hands. Bodies of royal 
servants, in their violet silk tunics, lay about the floor. Costly glazed 
windows were being wantonly smashed. Tapestries hung in tatters 
from the white stone walls of the main staircase, and there were great 
holes in the painted frescoes where they had been slashed with axes or 
the great iron hammers used to stun animals in the slaughterhouse. 
The looters had swarmed into the dining-hall, a vast apartment whose 
long central table was laid out for a banquet. They slipped and skidded 
in puddles of wine, blood and greasy sauces, fought like dogs over 
the pastries and roast meats and stumbled over a litter of weapons 
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and metal plates and vessels which had been thrown aside because 
they were neither gold nor silver. There was barely room to breathe. 
But Catherine and Landry were both agile and nimble on their feet 
and they managed to push their way up the stairs to the floor above 
without too much difficulty. Catherine got through with no more 
than a scratched cheek and a few wrenched-out hairs. Landry even 
succeeded in snatching up a few little marchpane cakes on his way 
past the table and he shared these with his little friend. They were 
welcome. Catherine felt quite faint with hunger. 

As they were wolfing down this unexpected treat they found them- 
selves being pushed forward with the crowd towards a large chamber, 
from which angry cries and shouts were audible. As they went in 
Catherine looked about her, dazzled by the magnificence of the scene. 
She had never seen anything comparable to the colourful tapestries, 
woven of silk shot with gold thread, which adorned the walls. They 
showed beautiful ladies, gorgeously dressed, walking white hounds 
through meadows starred with flowers, or listening tb music sitting 
under a canopy hung with gold tassels. The far end of the apartment 
was entirely taken up by a huge white marble chimneypiece, carved 
as intricately as a piece of lace, and an immense bed which stood on 
a raised dais and was curtained with purple velvet fringed with gold. 
The arms of Guyenne and Burgundy were carved at the head of the 
bed. The walls of the room were lined with settles and dressers display- 
ing vases and goblets of precious metals encrusted with gems and 
fantastically shaped Venetian goblets whose rainbow-hued glass out- 
shone the brightest jewels. Catherine’s rapt and starry-eyed survey of 
her surroundings did not continue for long, however. Her attention 
was soon drawn to the dramatic scene which was being enacted in 
this sumptuous setting. 

In the two men standing by the chimneypiece Catherine recog- 
nized the Duke of Burgundy and his son Philippe de Charolais. The 
latter she had often seen passing in front of her parents’ house on 
his way over the bridge. But she had never seen the formidable Jean- 
sans-Peur at such close quarters before. The Duke, planted squarely 
on short sturdy legs, prominent eyes taking in everything around 
him, seemed to dominate the room. There was something implac- 
able about this man which struck everyone who saw him, something 
as implacable as fate itself. 

Count Philippe de Charolais was very different from his father. 
He was tall for his seventeen years, thin . fair-haired, with a haughty 
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manner, fincly-cut features and the sort of humorous mouth which 
often curves into a smile. He stood, dressed in green and silver, a 
little behind his father, in a very different pose. Catherine’s eyes 
lingered on him briefly because she found him handsome and well- 
dressed. Beside him stood a fat youth of sixteen or so, magnificently 
and richly dressed in scarlet, white and black crossed by a gold sword 
belt. He addressed the Duke in a voice trembling with rage and 
misery, emotions reflected on his rather undistinguished features. 
This, Landry whispered to Catherine, was the Dauphin himself, 
Louis de Guyenne. 

Around these three principal figures in the drama a fierce struggle 
was raging between a group of rebels and several noblemen, most of 
whom were wounded but still desperately resisting capture. A body 
slid, stabbed to the heart, to the black and white marble floor, its 
lifeblood slowly ebbing away. The contrast between the impassive 
Burgundians, the violence of the rebels and the tearful Dauphin, his 
hands outstretched in an imploring gesture, was striking and bizarre. 
Catherine caught sight of Caboche once more in the thick of the 
brawl, his white hood and sweat-soaked tunic thrown into sharp 
relief by the black robes, measured gestures and glacial calm of Pierre 
Cauchon. She found Cauchon, with his imperturbable calm, a terrify- 
ing figure. 

The noise and confusion was at its height. The rebels had seized 
several nobles, ranging in age from youths to old men, and were 
now dragging them, securely bound, towards the street. Two of 
them were still struggling with a young man who could not have 
been more than sixteen. A young lady tried to shield him with her 
body despite his repeated efforts to push her aside. She was dark, 
and delicately pretty, still childish jn appearance in spite of her 
elegant dress of heavy bronze damask and high, double-tiered, white 
muslin headdress. She clung to the young man, sobbing and implor- 
ing his assailants to spare him. Just as the rebels were about to drag 
her off the Dauphin intervened in a furv. Drawing his sword, he 
leapt towards the two men who had had the effrontery to lay hands 
on his wife, and cut them down with two swift strokes. Then, 
pointing his bloody sword at Jean-sans-Peur, he addressed him 
angrily. 

‘What sort of coward, cousin, stands by and lets his own daughter 
be handled by these rough curs before his very eyes.? This riot is 
your doing, sire. Do not trouble to deny it. I see your men among 
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the mob. Rest assured that I shall not forget this day. . . . Fate may 
not always treat you so kindly ! * 

Philippe de Charolais had also automatically unsheathed his sword 
to go to his sister’s aid. Now, with its point, he gently turned aside 
the blade that threatened his father’s heart. The Duke himself had 
not moved. He shrugged and said, coldly, ‘There is nothing I can 
do at this point, Louis, contrary to what you may suppose. Things 
have got out of hand. I can no longer control these brutes. If it were 
possible I would at least have attempted to save my daughter’s 
retainers. . . .’ 

As Catherine looked on, helplessly, the young man whom the 
Dauphin had been vainly trying to protect was at last captured. 
When the Dauphin had dispatched his two assailants he had run to 
a window and was just about to leap out into the garden when he 
was seized and dragged back by three skinners from the slaughter- 
house and a pair of terrible shrieking harpies. The young Duchess 
collapsed on the bed and wept bitterly. 

‘Save him, Father, I beg of you. Don’t let them take him. . . . 
Not Michel. . . . He’s my friend!’ 

The Duke’s reply to this appeal was an impatient gesture which 
drew an indignant cry from Catherine. She was deeply impressed 
by Mmc la Dauphinc and would have liked to help her if she 
could. This Duke who ignored his daughter’s tears must be a truly 
evil man I The Comte de Charolais was white to the lips. He was 
himself married to the Dauphin’s sister, the Princess Michelle, and 
Marguerite’s distress was painful to him. But there was nothing now 
he could do. Caboche himself and his acolyte Denisot de Chaumont 
had hold of the young prisoner. They snatched him from the men 
who were tying him up and propped him up between them. With a 
sudden bound the young man broke free, and Catherine gave a cry 
which passed unnoticed. For his age Michel de Montsalvy was un- 
usually strong and powerful. Thrusting the butchers aside he ran 
towards the Duke of Burgundy and stopped, panting, before him. 
His angry voice made itself heard above the tumult. 

‘Jean de Bourgogne, I herewith proclaim you a craven coward, 
and a traitor to your King whose dwelling you allow to be desecrated 
thus! I proclaim you unfit to wear the spurs of a knight. . . ,’ 

Caboche and Denisot, who had by now recovered from their sur- 
prise, once more seized hold of their prisoner. They tried to force 
him to kneel before the man he had insulted, but he kicked out so 
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fiercely that he managed to break free once more, in spite of his 
bound hands, and again went up to Jean-sans-Peur as if intending 
to add something further. The Duke’s face was livid with rage. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but before he could utter a word the on- 
lookers saw his face pale, and one hand fly up to his cheek. Michel 
de Montsalvy had spat in his face. . . . 

Catherine realized that the young man had just signed his own 
death warrant. 

“Take him away!’ the Duke cried hoafscly. ‘Do what you like 
with him! Let the others be taken to my house where they will 
remain as my guests for the night. You have my word upon it, son- 
in-law ! ’ 

The Dauphin did not answer, but turned his back on the Duke 
and leant his face against the chimneypiece. The little Duchess still 
wept, refusing to allow herself to be comforted by her brother. 

‘I will never forgive you . . . never!’ she stammered between her 
sobs. Caboche and Denisot meanwhile had seized the prisoner firmly 
and were pushing him towards the stairs. 

Catherine slid a trembling hand into Landry’s and whispered. 
‘What will they do to him?’ 

‘Hang him, and sharp about it, I should hope! It’s all he deserves, 
dirty Armagnac scum that he is ! Did you see what he did ? He spat 
in the Duke’s face, . . .’ 

Landry joined vigorously in the chorus of voices now chanting 
bloodthirstily: ‘Death to him! To the gallows with him!’ 

Catherine snatched her hand away. She was crimson to the roots 
of her hair. 

‘Oh! Landry Pigasse! You disgust me!’ 

Before Landry could recover his surprise she had whirled round 
and vanished into the crowd, which had parted briefly to allow the 
prisoner and his captors to pass. She pushed frantically after him. 

Catherine would have found it difficult to explain just what was 
going on at this point in her childish heart. She had never laid eyes 
on Michel de Montsalvy before. An hour before she had not even 
heard his name. Yet, suddenly, he seemed as near and dear as her 
father, or sister, and she felt as if she had always known him. In- 
visible bonds had suddenly been forged between the young noble- 
man and the goldsmith’s daughter. Bonds rooted deep in the heart, 
and ones which would cause great suffering. 

Catherine’s only conscious thought was that she must follow the 
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prisoner and discover, at all costs, what was to become of him. She 
had seen him twice at close quarters, once when the skinners were 
tying him up and once when he had insulted the Duke. Both times 
the light from the window had been shining full on to his face, and 
the sight of him made her feel quite giddy, with red spots dancipg 
in front of her eyes, like the time she had tried to outstare the sun 
for a joke. It did not seem credible that a young man could be so 
beautiful. 

Beautiful he undoubtedly was, with fine, clear-cut features which 
might have seemed almost feminine in their perfection but for the 
firm chin and mouth and haughty blue eyes. His gleaming blond 
hair, which he wore short at the nape and above the ears, had the 
smooth casque-like look which was then fashionable, and which 
permitted a helmet to be worn on top without discomfort. He had 
an athlete’s shoulders under the purple silk doublet embroidered 
with silver leaves and his tight grey and silver hose revealed the 
muscular calves and thighs of a skilled horseman. Standing there 
between the two butchers, his hands tied behind his back and his 
head arrogantly raised, eyes cold with anger and a scornful smile 
on his lips, he looked like some archangel fallen into evil hands. 
Catherine was reminded suddenly of a picture she had admired in 
a finely illuminated gospel for which her father had been working a 
cover of chased gold. It showed a golden-haired young knight, 
in silver armour, standing on a dragon which he had transfixed 
with his lance. Gaucher had explained to her that this represented 
Michael the Archangel and his victory over the Evil One. It was 
he whom the young man resembled . . . and his name was Michael 
too. 

This thought only added to Catherine’s determination to help him 
in some way, or at least stay near him as long as she could. 

A mass of people crowded along behind the prisoner, all scream- 
ing for his punishment by death. Catherine, jostled this way and 
that, had the utmost difficulty in keeping up. At length a daring 
idea suggested itself to her; with tremendous effort she pushed up 
close behind the huge bulk of Cabochc the Skinner himself and 
clung on round his waist. Elated by his recent triumphs, the Skinner 
did not even notice, just as Catherine was oblivious of the blows and 
knocks she was receiving in the press of bodies and of the feet step- 
ping painfully on hers. She had long ago lost her cap, and from time 
to time someone dragged at her loosened hair. But in some mysterious 
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way a current of hope and encouragement seemed to flow into her 
from the fair-haired boy in front. 

There were other prisoners besides Michel de Montsalvy: the Due 
de Bar, cousin of the Dauphin, Jean de Vailly, Chancellor of 
Guyenne, the Dauphin’s Chamberlain, Jean de la Riviere, the two 
Giresmes brothers, and a score or so more. They were all being 
dragged along, in chains, like common criminals, through a volley 
of spit and insults. As she went through the heavily carved oak door 
at the head of the stairs, Catherine caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
long, morose features of the Maitre Pierre Cauchon. He stood in his 
black robes, with his back to the wall, trying to avoid being swept 
along by the crowd. Catherine was astonished to intercept the look 
he cast at the prisoner as he went by. His dim, lack-lustre eyes 
suddenly sparkled as if the sight of the young nobleman on his way 
to the scaffold gave Cauchon exquisite pleasure, and satisfied some 
deep need for revenge. ... A wave of nausea passed over her. 
Catherine had never liked Cauchon. Now he positively sickened her. 

As the crowd pushed towards the palace door the struggling and 
jostling grew more savage. Catherine was forced to relinquish her 
hold on Caboche and found herself being gradually forced back. 
Her protesting scream went unheeded in the din. Then the feel of 
warm sunshine on her face a second later told her that they were once 
more in the open air. The rushing torrent of humanity spread out 
momentarily, scattering over the sanded alleys before flowing to- 
gether again for the plunge through the shattered gates. Catherine 
took a deep breath, like a gallant little soldier before the attack. Then 
she was dismayed to discover that the prisoner and his escort were 
at that very moment going through the archway. She could just 
make out Michel’s golden head in the midst of gleaming steel 
helmets and halberds. A second later he vanished from sight. 
Catherine gave a cry of dismay and was just about to fling herself 
after him when she felt a strong hand seize her by the shoulder, 
holding her back. 

‘Found you again at last!' came Landry’s voice. ‘What a fright 
you gave me ! This is the last time I take you anywhere with me, you 
can be sure of that ! There’s a devil in you I ’ 

Landry had evidently encountered considerable resistance on his 
way through the stampede in the Hotel de Guyenne. He had a black 
eye, one bare and bleeding knee, and one of his sleeves had been 
torn right off. The fine green tunic with its white Burgundian 
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emblem, which he had flaunted so proudly that morning, was now 
a sorry-looking, bedraggled object. He had lost his cap and his black 
hair stood stiffly up all over his head. But Catherine was beyond 
noticing these sartorial details. Wiping her eyes on a corner of her 
torn dress, she raised her small tragic face to her friend's. 

‘Landry, help me, help me to save him, I beg you ! ’ 

Landry gazed at the little girl in stunned surprise. 

‘Save who? The Armagnac fellow whom Caboche plans to hang? 
You must be out of your mind. Anyway, what difference does it 
make to you whether they string him up or not? You don’t even 
know him!’ 

‘I know, I know. But I don’t want him to die. You know what 
happens when they hang someone. . . . They string them up on 
those dreadful rusty chains between the pillars . . .’ 

‘Well, and why not? He is nothing to us.’ 

Catherine shook her head violently, throwing back her long hair 
with an unconsciously graceful movement which toftched the boy. 
Catherine’s hair and eyes were her only claims to beauty - but how 
beautiful they were! Her hair was a golden fleece such as can rarely 
have been seen on such a young girl. Where the sun caught it it 
seemed shot through with light. Loosened, it hung about her like 
a magnificent cloak of soft, living silk, reaching almost to her knees 
and enveloping her in all the radiance of a summer’s day - a radiance 
which could sometimes be heavy to carry about. 

As for Catherine’s eyes, her family had not yet decided just what 
their colour was. In quiet moments they looked dark blue, with 
velvety purple shadows like Lenten violets. When she was happy 
they sparkled with golden rays like a honeycomb held up to the sun. 
And on the occasions when she flew into one of her rare, inexplic- 
ably violent rages the pupils went a stygian black from which her 
family had learn to expect the worst. 

In other respects she was like other girls of her age, a child who 
had shot up too quickly. She had skinny arms, knees like a small 
boy’s, knobbly and perpetually covert with cuts and grazes, and 
her movements had the clumsiness of a young fawn which has not 
quite discovered what to do with its legs. She had a comic little 
pointed face with a short little nose and wide mouth, a little like a 
cat’s. Her skin was fair, faintly golden and generously sprinkled 
with freckles. The general effect, however, had a distinct charm to 
which Landry was far from insensible, though he would rather have 
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died than admit it. Her whims and caprices grew daily wilder. But 
this latest notion was far and away the most outlandish yet. . . . 

‘Why docs his life mean so much to you?’ he whispered 
suspiciously. 

‘I don’t know,’ Catherine said softly. ‘I just know that if he dies 
I shall be very, very sad. It would make me cry a lot . . . for a long 
time.’ 

She said this in a calm little voice but with such conviction that 
Landry simply gave up trying to understand. He just knew that he 
would do all he could to help, bitter as the pill might be to swallow. 
It was easy to say ‘Save the prisoner’. But his mind reeled at the 
thought of what those three words represented in reality. First of all 
it meant snatching the prisoner from his escort of archers under the 
very nose of the crowd, and particularly of Caboche and Denisot, 
both of whom were capable of flattening him with a single blow. 
Then, assuming that they got that far, which was not likely, they 
had still to find somewhere to hide him in a town where he and his 
like were being hunted down like dqgs. They would then have to 
smuggle him out of the city, through Barricades, padlocked gates and 
battlements bristling with men-at-arms. And at every stage they 
would have to contend with the possibility of spies, treachery and 
betrayal. Landry reflected that this was asking a lot even of so excep- 
tionally resourceful a fifteen-year-old as himself. 

‘They will take him to Montfaucon,’ he said, thinking aloud. ‘It’s 
quite a long way, but not so far that we have time to spare. How do 
you expect to free him before he reaches the gallows? He has an 
army round him and there are only two of us.’ 

‘We must keep close behind him,’ Catherine insisted. ‘We’ll find 
a way.’ 

‘All right then,’ Landry sighed, taking her hand. ‘Let’s go, but 
you mustn’t be angry with me if we don’t succeed.’ 

‘You will try? You really will try?’ 

‘Yes,’ the boy groaned. ‘But this is absolutely the last time I take 
you out with me. Next time you might want me to take the Bastille 
single-handed ! ’ 

Landry and Catherine were panting and breathless by the time 
they reached the rue Saint-Denis, but they had the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had caught up with Montsalvy and his escort once 
more. Luckily the latter had been halted several times along the 
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route by shouting, chanting bands of townspeople. Some of these 
were on their way to help in the storming of the Bastille, while 
others were heading towards the Hotel d’ Artois, in the rue Maucon- 
seil, residence of the Duke of Burgundy. 

The escort had just halted once more when Landry and Catherioe 
caught up with it. Capeluche, the public executioner, had ordered 
the halt to enable a passing Augustine friar to shrive the condemned 
man and help him make his peace with God before dying. It was fear 
rather than piety which finally persuaded the protesting monk to 
agree, but when the party started off again he was there, walking 
along beside the prisoner and telling his beads in an undertone. 

‘It’s lucky for us that they are taking him there on foot,’ whispered 
Landry. ‘If they had decided to drag him there, or put him in a 
tumbril, we would not have had a chance.’ 

‘Have you thought of something then.?’ 

‘I’m not sure. But it is getting dark now and if I can just lay my 
hands on the one thing I need we might manage it y<?t. But we will 
still have to think of somewhere to hide him. . . .’ 

Just then they were joined by a group of students and women of 
the town who had come running up to take part in the procession to 
the gallows. Landry fell silent, but the precaution was unnecessary. 
Both students and doxies were uproariously drunk, the predictable 
result of looting a tavern. They shouted and sang at the tops of their 
voices as they lurched and stumbled from one side of the street to 
the other. 

‘The best thing to do,’ Catherine whispered, ‘would be to hide him 
in the cellar at home. There is a little window there which faces the 
river. He couldn’t stay there long, but . . 

Landry promised that she could leave the rest to him. Catherine’s 
suggestion had suddenly inspired him and the rest of the plan pre- 
sented no problem. 

‘I’ll steal a boat tonight and bring it alongside your house. All he 
has to do is slide down a rope into the boat and then go on up river 
as far as Corbeil where Comte Bernai;d d’Armagnac has his camp, 
dropping me off somewhere along the way. Of course, he would have 
to get past the chains they have stretched across the river between La 
Tournclle and the lie Louviaux, but that should not be too difficult 
at present . . . there is no moon. Anyway, we should have done all 
we could then and the rest would be up to him, or fate. It would be 
something of a triumph if we even got as far as that. . . .’ 
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The young girl silently squeezed his hand. A new hope was 
making her tremble with excitement. It was getting dark rapidly, 
but people were lighting torches all around them, and the light 
flickered over the near-by houses, with their overhanging caves, 
gilded and painted signs and small leaded windows, before moving 
on and briefly lighting up the red faces of the crowd. 

The uproar was deafening and seemed a strangely inappropriate 
accompaniment to the last moments of a man on his way to the 
gallows. Landry suddenly caught sight of the thing he had been 
hoping to find and gave a broad, satisfied grin. 

‘There we are! * he exclaimed. ‘I was hoping that there might be a 
few of them around with all this commotion. . . 

The thing he had spotted with such satisfaction turned out to be a 
fine, fat pig which came round the corner of the rue des Precheurs 
just then, in pursuit of a juicy cabbage leaf. Pairs of these respectable 
animals patrolled the streets of Paris all day long, in charge of a friar, 
hunting edible refuse and rummaging among the slops. 

Like all the convent pigs this one wore a blue enamelled tau cross, 
emblem of St Anthony, round its neck. It paused to masticate its 
cabbage leaf at the foot of a large carved post representing the Tree 
of Jesse which stood at the corner of a house. Landry let go of 
Catherine’s hand. 

‘The other pig can’t be far. You go on without me. I’ll meet you 
farther up the street by the Filles-Dicu convent. Condemned men 
always stop there for a while so that the sisters can give them a little 
comfort. The nuns wait by the church porch and offer them a glass of 
wine, three pieces of bread and the crucifix to kiss. The guard always 
slackens off then, and that’s the moment I shall try to take advantage 
of. You must be ready to make a run for it any time I give the signal.' 

He kept one eye on the pig as he spoke. Having finished its meal 
the beast was heading for the rue des Precheurs, where its companion 
pig and the monk in charge of them were both presumably to be 
found. Catherine watched Landry start off in pursuit. They were 
soon lost to sight in the darkness of 'the street. She set off again her- 
self. For the first time that day she suddenly realized the full extent 
of her weariness, perhaps because she had been temporarily deprived 
of Landry and his reassuring presence. Her feet hurt and every 
muscle in her legs seemed to ache. Then the torchlight flashed briefly 
over^lichgT^ golden head in the distance and she felt her spirits rise 
herself to walk faster, hurrying along at the 
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back of the procession and then, in a sudden burst of energy, thrust- 
ing her way deeper into it. 

Pushing through this crowd of excited, struggling agitated people, 
not one of whom relinquished his or her place without a struggle, 
was difficult and often painful, but the emotion which propelled 
Catherine forward was stronger than fear of pain or blows. Somehow 
she succeeded in forcing her way up close behind the guard of archers. 
She glimpsed the prisoner’s tall figure only a few feet away between 
a couple of men-at-arms. He walked erect, head held high, at a slow 
composed pace, looking so proud that Catherine was lost in admira- 
tion. As she stumbled and pushed her way along she murmured all 
the prayers she knew, lamenting that she was not as well versed in 
these things as her sister Loyse, who knew the right prayers for any 
contingency as well as one for each of the Saints in Heaven. 

Presently they reached the Convent of the Filles-Dieu. The sisters 
had been forewarned of their arrival and they were waiting to receive 
the condemned man. Gathered on the church steps, roffnd the abbess 
who stood holding the crucifix, they looked like a group of black- 
and-white statues, all with modestly lowered eyes. One of them 
proffered the bread on a plate, another came forward with a goblet 
and a pitcher of wine. The escort halted, and Catherine’s heart 
missed a beat. This was the moment ~ but Landry was nowhere to 
be seen I 

Capeluche grabbed the end of the rope which bound Michel’s 
hands and twisted it round his wrist to lead the prisoner to the 
church steps. Just as the escort drew back to let the pair pass a wild 
and hideous screeching filled the air. Two pigs, screaming shrilly, 
rushed at whirlwind speed out of a near-by alley and charged at 
the soldiers with such force that four of them were knocked flying. 
Each of the unfortunate animals had a bundle of blazing hemp tied 
to its tail, which explained the screaming and frenzy. Several torches 
were sent flying, burning people in the crowd, while the pigs, in a 
paroxysm of pain and agony, kept on rushing at the guard. There 
was such confusion for a few nfinutc^ that no one noticed Landry 
insinuate himself in the wake of the pigs, defdy cut the rope which 
bound Michel to the executioner and push him down a dark narrow 
alley opposite the convent. Everyone was far too busy inspecting 
their cuts and bruises and trying to collect their wits. A few of the 
braver souls were trying to catch the pigs. Catherine, who had been 
watching for it, was the only person who noticed the brilliant piece 
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of Strategy which did such credit to Landry’s coolness, courage and 
ingenuity. She raced after them down the narrow alley, stumbling 
in the dark on the slimy mud which was strewn with stones and 
other less readily identifiable objects. 

She heard Landry’s muffled voice. 

‘Is that you, Catherine? Hurry up! There’s no time to lose!' 

‘I’m coming!’ 

The darkness was so intense that she sensed rather than saw their 
two silhouettes, one tall, the other slightly shorter. The alley turned 
and twisted, as though trying to lose itself in the bowels of the earth. 
The weird, derelict buildings on either side seemed to spring up at 
her out of the blackness like evil spirits. There was no light anywhere 
to be seen in this labyrinth of sinister, deserted alleys. All the 
dilapidated doors were shut and the windows blanks, their shutters 
torn away. Catherine was so tired that her heart felt as if it were 
bursting. But the three fugitives could still hear the mob roaring in 
the distance and fear gave them wings. 

In the dark Catherine tripped over a paving-stone and fell flat 
with a cry of pain. She was pulled up again by Landry, almost in 
tears, and they all set off again on their headlong flight. 

Lanes and alleys branched off on all sides, punctuated here and 
there by dark stairways which seemed to plunge down into the 
depths of the earth. They appeared to be in a labyrinth from which 
escape was impossible. Dragged along by Landry, breathless, and 
frightened, Catherine climbed three flights of steps and turned 
ssharply into an alley which suddenly opened out into a sort of square, 
surrounded on all four sides by tottering, shapeless buildings which 
seemed in imminent danger of collapsing on top of each other. There 
was an unpleasant stench. Gaps in the pointed rooftops showed here 
and there against the sky like missing teeth. The walls of rough 
stone, crudely cemented together with clay, bulged like abscesses 
under the weight of their roof beams, now swollen with water. A 
few drops of rain fell. 

‘Rain can only be a help to us at this stage,’ said Landry, coming 
to a stop and signalling to the others to follow suit. They leant against 
the wall of a house trying to get their breath back. They had all run 
so far and so hard that their lungs seemed about to burst. 

Suddenly the profound stillness which reigned in this eerie place 
impressed itself on them. Catherine whispered, awestruck: ‘I can’t 
hear anything now. Do you think they arc still after us?’ 
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‘Yes, but it’s a dark night and they won’t follow us here. We are 
safe for the moment.’ 

‘Why? Where are we then?’ 

Catherine’s eyes had grown used to the darkness. She was now 
able to make out the outline of the decrepit, ramshackle buildings 
all round them. Across the square a light glimmered feebly in an 
iron cage, half extinguished by the cutting wind. Overhead, the 
smoky clouds, drifting across an ink-black sky, were like a canopy 
stretched over the island of silence their surroundings formed amid 
the tumult of the town. Landry made a sweeping gesture : 

‘This,’ he announced, ‘is the Grande Cour des Miracles - the place 
where miracles happen. There are several of them in Paris, one be- 
tween the Porte Saint-Antoine and the Palais des Tournelles, for 
instance. This one is the most important though. It is the personal 
domain of the King of Thune.’ 

‘But there is no one here,’ Catherine said nervously. 

‘It’s too early. The beggars don’t return to their hovSs till the rest 
of the world is abed ... or later.’ 

Landry was busy, as he spoke, untying Michel’s bonds. The youth 
stood leaning against a wall, breathing in painful gasps. It is not easy 
to run for one’s life with one’s hands tied behind one’s back. He 
seemed to be exhausted. When Landry’s knife finally released his 
hands he sighed deeply and rubbed his aching wrists. 

‘Why have you done this for me?’ he asked in tones of utter weari- 
ness. ‘Why try to save me? And why should you risk your lives on 
my account? Don’t you realize you could be hung for this?’ 

‘Oh, as for that, we rescued you because you seemed a little young 
for gibbet meat, messire. I am Landry Pigasse. This is Catherine 
Legoix. We live on the Pont-au-Change where our fathers trade as 
goldsmiths.’ 

Michel reached out and gendy touched the girl’s head. 

‘The little golden-haired girl! I noticed you earlier on when they 
were tying me up. I have never seen hair like yours before, child,’ 
he murmured. His voice disturbed Catherine even more than the 
touch of his hand as it stroked her silky mane of hair. She cried 
fervently : 

‘We want to rescue you! We will smuggle you out of Paris to- 
night. We live on the bridge, as Landry says, and you can hide in 
the little room under my father’s house which we use as a cellar. It 
has a skylight, and when Landry brings a boat beneath at midnight 
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all you have to do is to slide down a rope and then go up river as far 
as Corbeil where Monseigneur d’Armagnac has his camp!’ 

In her eagerness to win the young man’s trust and confidence she 
delivered this speech without once pausing for breath. She was 
frightened by the despairing note in his voice and sensed obscurely 
that the black wing of the angel of death had brushed him so closely 
that its malefic influence must linger with him still. On top of which, 
the manner of his rescue must seem incomprehensible at first sight. 

The young nobleman’s teeth gleamed in the darkness, and she 
realized he was smiling. 

‘A bold scheme and an ingenious one! But have you thought for a 
minute of the danger which you and your families run if this plan 
is discovered?’ 

‘If you think too much you never do anything at all,’ Landry com- 
plained. ‘We have made up our minds and we are going to go 
through with it.’ 

‘Wise words ! ’ said a voice which seemed to come from the heavens. 
‘But it is as well to make sure that circumstances and the fates are on 
your side first. Now, don’t be afraid ! I won’t give you away ! ’ 

There was nothing very reassuring, however, about the face which 
appeared at a window alx)ve their heads, framed in festoons of cob- 
webs. The flickering light of a tallow candle revealed a swarthy 
countenance seamed with wrinkles of which the chief ornaments 
were a huge nose with a wart growing on it and a pair of tiny 
sparkling eyes half hidden by arched brows. Long black locks escap- 
ing from beneath a grimy hood completed a picture which was 
irresistibly reminiscent of one of the gargoyles of Notre-Dame. It 
was prevented from appearing quite horrendous by an ear-splitting 
grin which displayed a set of dazzlingly white ferocious-looking 
teeth. Landry exclaimed in surprise: 

‘Is that you, Barnaby? Back already?’ 

‘As you see, my son. I’m not in good voice today ... a slight touch 
of hoarseness. So I stayed at home. Just a minute now. I am on my 
way down.’ 

The candle which he had been waving amiably about during this 
last sentence disappeared from view, and there was a squeak as of 
rusty bolts being drawn. 

‘Do you know him?’ Catherine asked in astonishment. 

‘Of course. And so do you for that matter. It’s Barnaby of the 
Cockleshells. You know, the fellow who wears an old coat sewn all 
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over with cockleshells and stands begging at the entrance to St 
Opportune? He says he’s a pilgrim back from Compostela and some- 
times manages to sell a relic or two.’ 

Catherine realized now whom he was talking about. She knew 
the man well by sight. He always smiled at her when she and Loysp 
went to complin or vespers at St Opportune, or when they took food 
to Agnes the Recluse, with whom the Cockleshell Man often passed 
the time of day. 

Meanwhile, Barnaby had come out of his house, closing the door 
behind him as carefully as might any worthy burgess. Seen at close 
quarters he proved to be so tall and thin that he had to stand some- 
what stooped. His long legs and spidery arms were half hidden by a 
cloak which was much frayed but of stout woollen cloth, and on 
which some twenty or so cockleshells had been sewn. Having 
attended to the business of locking up his house, he bade Landry and 
Catherine good evening and then, holding the candle near to Michel’s 
face, gazed thoughtfully at it for a moment. ^ 

‘You won’t get far, young sir, if you continue your stroll tricked 
out like that!’ he observed dryly. ‘The devil on’t! Silver leaves and 
the Dauphin’s colours! One step outside the boundaries of the 
Beggars’ Kingdom and they’d nab you in a trice! It’s all very well 
to dodge the gallows, and make your excuses to Capeluche, but you 
must look sharp, or it’ll be so much time wasted! The plan these 
young things have thought up is sound enough as far as it goes, but 
as things are ten to one the sergeants would lay hold of you some- 
where between here and the Pont-au-Change.’ 

Barnaby disdainfully lifted a corner of the intricately cut purple 
and silver tunic with his long, thin, oddly flexible fingers. 

‘I’ll take it off,’ said Michel, and started to do so. But Barnaby 
shrugged. 

‘You would have to take your head off too while you were about 
it. They can sniff out a nobleman fifteen paces away. I must admit, I 
can’t help wondering whether these two are not a litde mad to have 
involved themselves in an affair like this.’ 

‘Mad or not,’ Catherine cried tearfully, ‘we are going to save him ! ’ 

‘Anyway,’ Landry said crossly, ‘all this talk is getting us nowhere. 
We have better things to do than stand around talking. We have to 
think of getting back home. It is pitch-dark now. You will have to 
help us get out of this place, Barnaby ! ’ 

Landry was obviously beginning to think of the sound beating 
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which assuredly awaited both Catherine and himself on their return. 
Moreover, they still had to work out a way of getting Michel into 
the Legoix’s cellar. By way of an answer Barnaby unrolled the 
bundle he was carrying under one arm. It proved to be a grey cloak 
s;imilar to the one he was wearing, but perhaps a shade cleaner. He 
threw it round Michel’s shoulders. 

‘This is my Sunday best I’m lending you,’ he grinned. ‘I’d be sur- 
prised if they spot you under there. And your shoes are muddy 
enough now for the colour to pass unnoticed.* 

With obvious repugnance the young man slid his arms into the 
sleeves of the cloak. And then, with a rattle of shells, he drew the 
hood up over his head. 

‘A fine pilgrim from Santiago we have here ! ’ Barnaby said jest- 
ingly. Then, with an abrupt change of tone: 

‘We must be off now. Keep close behind me. I shall put the light 
out.’ 

Taking Catherine's small hand in his giant paw he led the way 
across the muddy square. Here and there a faint light flickered, sign 
that life was returning to this sinister neighbourhood. Shadowy 
forms slipped along beside the dripping walls. With great strides 
Barnaby turned into an alley apparently identical to all the others 
they had seen that night. All the lanes and alleys in the Beggars’ 
Kingdom looked alike, perhaps according to plan, so that any would- 
be pursuers would be thrown off the scent. Sometimes their route 
took them under a dripping tunnel, or across a stinking open sewer. 
Indistinct shadowy figures, fantastic-looking in the dim light, 
flitted past them in ever-increasing numbers. Occasionally Barnaby 
exchanged a few unintelligible words with one of them, probably 
the password which the Beggar King had chosen for that night. It 
was the hour when both pseudo-cripples and pilgrims, and real 
beggars and thieves returned to their squalid dwellings. The crumb- 
ling battlements of Philippc-Auguste’s fortress, still crowned here 
and there by a half-ruined watch-tower, showed black against the 
night sky. Barnaby stopped. 

‘We have reached the bounds of the Beggars’ Kingdom now,’ he 
whispered. ‘We must be on our guard. Can you run a bit farther?’ 

Landry and Michel nodded. But Catherine felt as if all her strength 
had drained out of her. Her eyelids kept drooping and her limbs 
seemed to be made of lead. Her hand trembled in Barnaby’s grasp 
and a tear rolled down her cheek. 
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‘She is worn out/ Michel said pityingly. ‘I’ll carry her. She doesn’t 
look very heavy.’ 

He picked her up in his arms. 

‘Put your arms round my neck and hold on tight,’ he said, smiling. 

With a contented sigh Catherine slipped her arms round his neck 
and let her head droop against his shoulder. Her weariness gave 
place to deep contentment and a delicious lassitude overcame her. 
She could see Michel’s profile close up now, and she was conscious of 
the warm scented smell of his skin, a pleasant smell which suggested 
that he must be a fastidious young man who made great use of soap 
and water. Not even the layers of filth and grime on his cloak could 
quite disguise it. Catherine did not know anyone else who smelt so 
nice. Landry scorned the use of soap and water and tended to give 
off a somewhat pungent odour. Caboche smelt simply of blood and 
sweat, Cauchon of acrid dust, fat Marion - the Legoix’s servant girl, 
smelt of smoke and cooking, while Loyse’s smell reminded her of 
cold wax and holy water. Not even Gaucher and his ^ife smelt so 
nice as Michel. But then he came from a different world, one which 
was closed to people like her. Everything was soft, easy and pleasant 
there. She sometimes day-dreamed about what this world was like 
when she saw the Court ladies, resplendent in priceless silks and 
jewels, being carried past in their silk-hung litters. 

The three men’s flying feet carried them rapidly along streets and 
across open squares. No one paid any attention to them. The town 
was still in a state of upheaval. Everyone seemed, if anything, in a 
greater state of excitement than ever. The sack of the Bastille, the 
successful attack on the Hotel Saint-Pol, and the seizure of the 
Dauphin’s counsellors had all combined to throw the citizens of 
Paris into transports of joy and excitement which found their 
expression in turbulent processions and jubilant singing and dancing 
round fountains and at street-corners. With all this going on it was 
scarcely surprising that no one paid much attention to this particular 
group, who were not, when all was said and done, running that 
much faster than anyone else. But things looked quite different once 
they had passed the Grand Chatelet, via the rue Pierre-a-Poisson, 
and found themselves in sight of the Pont-au-Change. Torches 
flamed along the wall nearest the moat, and by their flickering light 
It was possible to make out the shapes of two men-at-arms posted at 
the end of the bridge. One of them was on the point of making fast 
the massive chain which was drawn across the bridge at night, thus 
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creating a barrier between the City and the rest of Paris. It had not 
occurred to the fugitives that the bridge might be under military 
guard during the night. The two men in question wore the Provost’s 
uniform, which meant that they supported the revolt. 

. Michel set Catherine down and looked inquiringly at his com- 
panions. Barnaby grimaced. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t help you any further, my young friends. It 
would be dangerous for me to have anything to do with the likes of 
those two characters over there. The best thing would be for me to 
turn back now. You will be better off without me. And you, take 
good care of my cloak now! ’ he added with a comic look at Michel. 

The four of them had crossed the Chatclct’s moat and stood in the 
shadow of one of the pillars of the church of Saint-Leufroy, which 
stood at right angles to the house on the bridge. The stormy sky was 
streaked with red here and there where fires raged below, fanned by 
the high wind. Huge clouds were gathering, as black as lead. Rain 
began falling. Barnaby shook himself like a skinny mongrel. 

‘This time it looks as if we shall have to swim for it! I’m going 
back now. Good evening to you, my three young friends . . . and 
good luck!’ 

Before any of them could utter a word he had vanished into the 
darkness as silently as a ghost and, peer as they might, they could 
not make out which way he had gone. 

Catherine collapsed on a cornerstone while waiting for the others 
to decide what to do next. Michel spoke first. 

‘You have both risked quite enough for me already! I want you 
to go home. Now that we have reached the Seine all I have to do is 
to go down by the water’s edge and steal a boat. I will get away quite 
safely, don’t worry. . . .’ 

But here Landry cut in : ‘No. You would never make it. For one 
thing, It is much too early, and for another you have to know where 
you can steal a boat without running too much risk of being caught.’ 

‘You seem to know your way about,’ Michel smiled. 

‘Of course I do. I know the river and the river-banks like the back 
of my hand. I spend a lot of time wandering around these parts. You 
wouldn’t even get as far as the water’s edge. There are still too many 
people around.’ 

As if to reinforce his words, shouts and cries sounded from some- 
where behind the Chatelet and parties of men brandishing torches 
came running towards them along the river-bank. A second later a 
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mighty voice thundered upon the night air, dominating the noise 
and agitation so effortlessly that soon there was complete silence. 

‘Listen,’ said Catherine, ‘it’s Caboche speaking to the people! If 
he comes this way and secs us we shall be lost I ’ 

Michel dc Montsalvy hesitated. Compared with this menacing 
voice, the precise import of which he could not catch but which 
clearly spelt danger, the dark bridge, guarded by only two men, 
seemed reassuring. Hardly any lights showed in the houses along 
the bridge, either because the inhabitants had gone out to swell the 
mob, or because they had gone to bed early in sheer fright. Landry 
took the young man’s hand. 

‘Come, don’t let’s waste any more time. We must take the risk - 
it is our only chance. But you must leave all the talking to me. I 
know how to deal with these soldiers. Remember, not a word I They 
could spot you a mile off by the way you speak.* 

There seemed to be no alternative. A crowd was gathering behind 
the Chatclet. People were flocking along the river-banks towards it. 
With a last regretful glance at the dark river water Michel agreed. 
The three young people hurriedly crossed themselves. Michel took 
Catherine’s hand, pulled his hood down over his face and followed 
Landry, who was boldly advancing towards the guards. 

‘I shall pray hard to Our Blessed Lady while Landry talks to 
them,’ Catherine whispered. ‘She is sure to listen.’ Something seemed 
to have happened to her all of a sudden. Now that they found them- 
selves in real danger she found she cared about nothing except 
Michel’s safety. 

As they approached the chain across the bridge the heavens opened, 
unleashing a sudden torrential downpour of rain. In a second the 
dust underfoot had turned to squelching mud. The two guards ran 
for shelter under the porch of a near-by house. 

‘Hey, you two!’ shouted Landry. ‘We want to get across!’ 

One of the two men came suspiciously towards them, furious at 
being summoned out into the rain again. He trailed his weapon 
behind him. 

‘Who are you.? What do you want,?’ 

‘We want to cross the bridge. We live here. I am Landry Pigassc 
and my friend here is the daughter of Maitre Legoix, the goldsmith. 
Do hurry up! We are getting wet, and we shall be beaten if we get 
home too late ! ’ 

‘What about him? Who is he?’ the guard asked, pointing at 
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Michel, who stood motionless, his hands tucked into wide sleeves 
and his head modestly bent under his hood. Landry was unruffled. 
He answered without a second’s hesitation : 

‘That’s a cousin of mine, Pierrinet Pigassc. He has just come back 
from Galicia in Spain, where he went to ask St James to intercede for 
his sins. He is coming home with me.’ 

‘Why can’t he speak for himself He isn’t dumb, is he.?* 

‘Almost. You sec he made a vow when he was travelling through 
Navarre and almost fell into the hands of bandits. He swore not to 
speak a word for a whole year if he were allowed to return safely to 
his own country.* 

This sort of vow was quite common and the soldier found nothing 
odd in it. Also, he had had enough of standing chatting under a 
downpour which seemed to get worse every minute. He raised the 
heavy chain. 

‘Very well. You may pass.’ 

In spite of the rain streaming down their necks Landry and 
Catherine could have danced for joy when they felt the rough, 
familiar surface of the bridge underfoot again. They escorted Michel 
to the Legoix’s house. 

In the kitchen, which also did duty as a communal room and 
opened into Gaucher Legoix’s workshop, Loyse was busy at the 
hearth stirring a dclicious-smelling stew in a cast-iron pot which was 
suspended over the fire. Beads of sweat stood out on her forehead 
along the roots of her pale blond hair. She turned and stared at 
Catherine as if she were a visitor from another planet. Dripping wci, 
her dress torn and splashed with mud, Catherine certainly did look 
as if she had been splashing through a sewer. She gave a relieved 
sigh on finding her sister alone, and smiled sunnily at her as though 
her sudden appearance were the most natural thing in the world. 

‘Where are Maman and Papa? Are you alone?’ 

‘Do you mind telling me where you have been, in that state?’ 
Loyse asked when she had finally got over her surprise. ‘I have been 
looking for you for hours ! * 

Catherine wanted to find out how the land lay and how severe a 
punishment she was likely to get. Also she had to keep talking in 
order to drown the trap-door’s faint creak as Landry let Michel down 
into the cellar. So she answered by asking another question, raising 
her voice a little: 
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‘Who is looking for me? Maman or Papa?’ 

‘Neither. Marion. I sent her out to see if she could get any news of 
you. Papa is still at the House of Pillars, and may not get back to- 
night. Maman had gone to sit with Dame Pigasse, who is not well. 
Marion told her you went to visit your godfather so as not to alarm 
her.’ 

Catherine was relieved to find that the situation was better than 
she had supposed. She went up to the fire and stretched her wet 
hands out to it. She shivered in her wet clothes. Loysc started 
bustling about. 

‘Don’t just stand there shivering! Take your clothes off. Just look 
at the mess you are in! Your dress is ruined and you look as though 
you had paddled in half the gutters in the town.’ 

‘I did fall into one. But it is pouring with rain as well I I wanted 
to know what was happening, so I thought I would go for a walk 
and look around. . . .’ Without quite knowing why, Catherine 
started to laugh. She was not afraid of Loyse, who was a good soul 
and would not talk about her escapade. And it felt good to laugh. It 
cased her taut nerves. She felt as if she had not laughed for years, 
the sensation seemed so strange and delightful. She had seen so many 
terrible things that day. 

She began unfastening her dress while Loyse, still grumbling, 
opened a chest which stood near the hearth and took out a clean 
chemise and green linen dress which she handed to her sister. 

‘As you know very well, I shan’t mention this to anyone so as not to 
get you into trouble, but you mustn’t do it again, Catherine. You gave 
me such a fright! Dreadful things have been happening today!’ 

The girl’s distress was genuine. Catherine suddenly felt ashamed. 
Loysc was paler than usual this evening and there were great dark 
circles round her blue eyes, A sad little line showed at the corner of 
her mouth. She must have been tormenting herself all day thinking 
of Caboche’s remarks to her the night before. Impulsively, Catherine 
flung her arms round her neck and kissed her. 

‘I’m so sorry! I won’t do it again. . . .’ 

Loyse smiled forgivingly at her, thep, taking up a thick shawl, 
she arranged it round her shoulders. 

‘I am going round to the Pigassc’s house now to sec how Dame 
Pigasse is. She didn’t seem too well a little while back. I’ll tell Maman 
you are back at the same time . . . from your visit to your godfather ! 
Eat something and go to bed.’ 
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Catherine would have liked to detain Loyse a moment longer, 
but her sharp cars could not detect any suspicious sounds coming 
from the direction of the workshop. Landry had had plenty of time 
by now to instal Michel safely in the cellar, close the trapdoor and 
return home. It only remained for Loyse to depart and she would 
be alone with Michel. 

As soon as she had gone Catherine ran over to the press where 
bread was stored and cut off a generous hunk of bread. She filled a 
bowl with the bubbling stew of saffron-spiced mutton. Then she 
hunted about for a pot of honey and filled a pitcher with fresh water. 
She would have to make the most of this unexpected solitude to give 
Michel something to eat. He would need all his strength during the 
coming night. 

The thought of him so close, only a few feet below where she 
stood, gave Catherine a feeling of indescribable happiness. It made 
her feel as though the house were a sort of guardian spirit under 
whose broad wings she and Michel had found refuge and shelter. 
Nothing bad could happen to Michel so long as he remained under 
the protection of the Sign of the Holy Tabernacle. 

She paused in front of a mirror hanging on the kitchen wall and 
studied her little face closely. Tonight, for the first time in her life, 
she wished she looked really pretty - pretty like the girls whom the 
students whistled after and followed in the streets. With a sigh 
Catherine patted her barely rounded bodice. Her chances of bewitch- 
ing Michel seemed pretty small. She picked up the provisions she 
had collected together and went into the workshop. 

Gaucher’s workshop was silent and empty. Stools and work tables 
were ranged along one wall while the tools hung tidily from nails. 
The big, heavily reinforced cabinets which stood open by day to dis- 
play the gold and silver ware to prospective clients were now shut 
and padlocked. The only thing left out seemed to be the little pair 
of scales Gaucher used to weigh precious stones. The solid oak 
shutters were all in place, but the door by which Loyse would enter 
presently was only pushed to. 

A trapdoor with a heavy iron ring was let into the floor. Catherine 
lit her candle with a hot cinder. Then she placed the food on a large 
platter and lifted up the trapdoor with some difficulty. Taking care 
not to miss her footing on the ladder, she went down into the 
cellar. 

She didn’t see Michel at first because the small room, which had 
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been hollowed out of one of the piers of the bridge, was fuU of a 
medley of things piled high as the roof. It was there the Legoix 
household stored their wood, water, extra vegetables, the salt press 
which held a whole pig, and the household tools and ladders. The 
room was long, narrow and low-ceilinged, lit by a small window just 
large enough to admit a rather skinny youth. 

‘It’s me, Catherine,’ she whispered so as not to frighten him. 
Something moved in the far corner. 

‘I’m over here behind the logs.’ 

Just then her candle flame flickered up and she saw him leaning 
back against the pile of logs, with the pseudo-pilgrim’s cloak spread 
under him. The silver embroidery on his tunic shone softly in the 
gloom, and where the candle caught them they gleamed gold. He 
tried to get up, but Catherine signalled to him to stay where he was. 
She knelt beside him and put the heavy platter, with its appetizing 
burden, down on the ground. 

‘You must be hungry,’ she said gently. ‘You will need all your 
strength tonight, so I took advantage of my sister’s going out to bring 
you some food. The house is empty at the moment. Papa has gone 
to the House of Pillars. Maman is at Landry’s house because Landry’s 
mother is having a baby and heaven knows where Marion, the 
servant girl, has got to. If things go on like this you should be able 
to get out of Paris tonight without any trouble. Landry is coming 
back at midnight. It’s ten o’clock now.’ 

‘That smells good,’ he said with a smile which seemed to melt the 
marrow in her bones. ‘I’m really quite hungry.’ 

He began devouring the stew, speaking between mouthfuls. 

‘I still can’t believe my luck, Catherine. When they were taking 
me to the gallows this evening I was so convinced my last hour had 
come that I felt quite resigned. I had made my farewells to every- 
thing I loved. And then out of the blue you come along and give me 
back my life I It feels quite strange I ’ 

All of a sudden he looked very remote. Fatigue and anguish 
emphasized the fine-drawn look of his features. In the dancing 
candlelight his golden hair shone likc.,a halo round his handsome 
face. He forced a smile to his lips. But Catherine noticed a look of 
despair in his eyes which left her suddenly afraid. 

‘But . . . aren’t you pleased you have been rescued?’ 

He glanced up at her and noticed her face cloud over. She looked 
so frail standing there, cloaked in the shining hair which, now that 
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it had dried, had recovered its usual brilliance. In her green dress she 
looked disarmingly like some little sylvan nymph. And those 
enormous eyes of hers, with their liquid depths, reminded him of 
the young does he used to chase as a child. 

. ‘I would be truly ungrateful if I were not,’ he said softly. 

Well then ... eat some honey. And then tell me what you were 
thinking of just then. Your eyes looked so sad.’ 

‘I was just thinking of my own countryside. I was thinking about 
it on the way to Montfaucon as well. I realized that I would never 
see it again and I think it was that whi^h distressed me most.’ 

‘But you will see it again . . . now you arc free.’ 

Michel smiled and took a piece of bread, which he dipped into the 
honey and then chewed absently. 

‘I know. But then this feeling I have gets the better of me. . . . 
Something tells me I shall never return to Montsalvy.’ 

‘You mustn’t let yourself think that!* Catherine said severely. 
‘You arc only thinking these morbid thoughts because you are tired 
and weak. Once you have got your strength back and feel safe again 
you will find you think quite differently.’ 

The passing reference to his native region of France had kindled 
Catherine’s curiosity. Her need to learn more about this young man 
who had so bewitched her was irresistible. She slid closer to him and 
watched him thirstily drain the pitcher to its dregs. 

‘What is the countryside you come from like? Would you tell me 
about it?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Michel closed his eyes for a moment, possibly to evoke the beloved 
images of his childhood more clearly. He had imagined them so 
vividly and passionately during that long gallows walk of his that 
now they were easily conjured up against the dark screen of his 
closed eyelids. 

He described for Catherine the high windy plateau where he had 
been born. It was a granite country, pierced with little valleys padded 
with green chestnuts. Around Ativergnc the land was pitted with 
extinct craters, and it was from volcanic rock that the high-piled 
houses of the village of Montsalvy, crowded round the abbey, were 
all built - as was the family castle itself, and its little chapel of the 
Sacred Spring, built on the side of a peak. 

His words were so eloquent, though simple, that Catherine seemed 
to see the fields of barley, the lilac twilight skies when the mountain 
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peaks fade imperceptibly till they resemble a line of blue ghosts, the 
springs bubbling up crystal clear among smooth stones and then 
darkening suddenly before plunging into the heart of great lakes, 
set about with mossy granite boulders like dark carbuncles. She 
seemed to hear the midday wind singing between the crags and the 
winter storms moaning round the castle battlements. Michel talked 
of the flocks of sheep which grazed the countryside, the woods 
haunted by wolves and wild boar, and the tumbling streams where 
pink and silver salmon leaped and played. Catherine listened open- 
mouthed, oblivious of everything in her concentration on this youth 
and his tale. 

‘And your parents?’ she asked when he fell silent. ‘Are they still 
alive?’ 

‘My father died ten years ago and I hardly remember him. He was 
an old soldier, and rather grim and forbidding. He spent his youth 
harrying the British at the side of the Great Constable of France. 
After the battle of Chateauncuf-de-Randon, where Bertrand dc 
Guesclin met his death, he hung up his sword and Anounced that 
henceforth no leader would again command his unquestioning 
loyalty. My mother looked after our estates and raised me to man- 
hood. She sent me into the household of Monseigneur de Berry, our 
feudal lord, and I remained a year in his service before moving to 
that of Prince Louis de Guyenne. My mother runs our estates as 
efficiently as a man and brings up my younger brother too.’ 

These glimpses of a life so much more exalted than her own filled 
Catherine with respect, though it also made her a little sad. 

‘You have a brother?’ 

‘Yes. He is two years younger than me and he can’t wait to show 
how much more skilled he is at jousting and feats of arms ! There 
is no doubt,’ said Michel with a fond smile, ‘that he will make a 
splendid soldier. You have only to see him leap up on one of those 
huge farm horses and lead all the village bumpkins in a charge. He 
is as strong as a Turk and thinks of nothing but glorious wounds 
and bruises. I am very fond of Arnaud. He starts his military career 
soon and then my mother will be left quite alone. It will be sad for 
her, but I know she will never complain. She is too good, and too 
proud to do that.’ 

As he talked about his family Michel’s face shone so radiantly that 
Catherine could not resist asking him: 

‘Is he as handsome as you?’ 
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Michel laughed and patted her head. 

‘Much handsomer! There is no comparison. And there is a loving 
heart under his fierce manner. He is proud, generous and passionate. 
I think he is very fond of me.* 

Catherine trembled under his caressing hand, not daring to move. 
Suddenly Michel leant forward and touched her forehead with his 
lips. 

‘Unfortunately,’ he said, ‘I have no little sister to love.’ 

‘She would have adored you if you had,’ Catherine said warmly. 
Then she stopped horror-struck as footsteps sounded overhead. She 
had lost track of time and Loyse must have returned. She would have 
to go back up. Michel had heard the sounds too and raised his head, 
listening. Hurriedly Catherine snatched some logs up to give herself 
an excuse for being in the cellar and started up the ladder, putting 
her finger to her lips to warn Michel to keep quiet. When the trap- 
door closed he found himself in total darkness once more. When 
Catherine reached the kitchen with her candle precariously balanced 
on the bundle of logs she found not Loyse, but Marion. Marion 
looked at her with a mixture of surprise and anger. 

‘Where have you sprung from?’ 

‘From the cellar, as you sec,’ Catherine said smoothly. ‘I went to 
get some logs.’ 

Fat Marion cut a ludicrous figure. Her red-veined face gleamed 
scarlet as if it had been varnished. Her cap was askew. And she 
was evidendy having trouble articulating clearly. Her eyes roamed 
vaguely about as if she found it hard to focus. None of this however 
prevented her from grabbing Catherine by the arm and giving her 
a good shake. 

‘Lucky for you your parents were out the whole blessed day, you 
litde fool! Or you wouldn’t be able to sit down now, I’ll warrant! 
Traipsing about like that all day, and with a boy too. . . .’ 

She leant close enough to Catherine for her to get a whiff of her 
wine-laden breath. With an impatient gesture Catherine shook her- 
self free. Then she set her candle down on a stool and picked up a 
couple of logs she had dropped. 

‘What about people who spend all day in the tavern drinking 
with the other gossips? Do you think that’s a better way to carry 
on ? I may be lucky, Marion, but so are you 1 If I were you I should 
go up to bed before Maman gets back.’ 

Marion knew she was in the wrong. She was not a bad woman at 
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heart but she had had the misfortune to be born in the heart of the 
wine-producing Beaune country and she was a litdc too fond of wine 
for her own good. She didn’t often get a chance to indulge because 
Jacqucttc Legoix, whose foster-sister she was, had kept a close watch 
over her since bringing her to Pans. Marion had been caught two 
or three times in an advanced state of intoxication and Jacquettc 
had finally threatened to pack her off back to Burgundy if it should 
ever happen again. Marion wept, pleaded and vowed by the holy 
statue of Notre-Damc never to touch another drop. This relapse had 
no doubt been sparked off by the mood of hysteria prevailing in the 
town that day. 

Through a fog of drunkenness Marion was dimly aware of all 
this and did not insist. Muttering unintelligibly she stumbled over 
towards the stairs and the steps soon creaked under her weight. Then 
Catherine heard the attic door slam behind her and sighed with 
relief. Loyse had not returned yet and Catherine hesitated for a 
moment as to what to do next. She was neither hungry nor sleepy. 
The one thing she wanted to do above all else was to join Michel 
down there in the dark once more. Listening to him talk while she 
kneeled beside him on the dusty floor had been the happiest moment 
of her whole life. And that gentle kiss he had given her still made 
her heart beat faster. Vaguely Catherine sensed that such moments 
were rarely come by and she was sensible enough to realize that in 
a few hours Michel would be a free man again, back in his own 
world. The weary fugitive would become the young nobleman once 
more and thereby put himself far out of reach of a humble artisan’s 
daughter. The charming companion of a moment would soon be 
no more than a distant stranger who would rapidly forget the little 
girl he had so easily dazzled, Michel was still hers. But he would 
soon have gone. . . . 

Feeling suddenly desolate Catherine ran to the street door and 
opened the upper half. The rain had stopped, leaving shining 
puddles. Water from the roof gushed down the gutters. The 
bridge, deserted a little earlier, was unexpectedly astir with activity. 
The chain had been removed and the two guards had disappeared. 
Groups of people, most of them lurching dangerously, were crossing 
the bridge, arm-in-arm, singing at the tops of their voices. Marion 
was clearly not the only person who had been celebrating a victory 
for the people. She heard sounds of singing and shouting from the 
direction of the Trois Maillcts tavern at the other end of the bridge. 
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The curfew bell of Notre-Damc had not sounded yet. It was unlikely 
that it would induce anyone to go home when it did. This was 
clearly a night for celebrating. 

Catherine wondered anxiously what Landry could be doing and 
whether he would have thought of bringing a rope for Michel. Over 
in the Pigassc house lights passed to and fro behind the panes of 
oiled paper. Then her eyes fell on a band of soldiers, swaying arm- 
in-arm across the whole width of the bridge and singing : 

‘Oh, the Duke of Burgundy, 

God give him health and strength! . . .’ 

She hastily replaced the door in position and returned to the work- 
shop. She paused a moment as she passed the trapdoor. She really 
ought to sec whether Landry had thought of bringing a rope. She 
raised the trapdoor and stooped down, calling sofdy: 

‘Messire, it is I, Catherine! I wanted to know whether Landry 
remembered the rope.’ 

She heard Michel’s voice, somewhat muffled: 

‘Don’t worry. I’ve got it. In any case there was one here already. 
Landry says he will come back some time between midnight and 
one o’clock. He will whistle three times to show that he is waiting 
with a boat under the bridge. All goes well.’ 

‘Try and sleep a little then. I am going to bed now. I will come 
down again when I hear Landry whistle. My room faces the river.’ 

A faint creak from the floor above made her drop the trapdoor 
hurriedly, her heart thumping. Just then the great palace clock struck 
ten. Two more hours to wait. Catherine went back into the kitchen 
and covered the fire with a thick layer of ashes. Then she placed a 
lighted candle on the stairs for Loyse when she returned and headed 
for the stairs. She had got as far as the bottom step when Loyse 
appeared. The girl looked grave. 

‘Landry’s mother is not at all well,’ she said. ‘She is fast using up 
her strength. I wanted to stay but Maman sent me back to look after 
you. Are you going to bed?’ 

‘Yes. But if you want something to eat . . 

‘It’s all right. I’m not really hungry. Let’s go to bed. You must be 
tired after your day in the sewers.’ 

The two sisters went up to their little room and silently undressed. 
Loyse, after a sleepy ‘good night’, fell asleep the moment her head 
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touched the pillow. Catherine, however, lay down with the firm 
resolve that she would not even close her eyes. It was proving very 
difficult. Once in bed all the weariness which had been accumulating 
during this unforgettable day seemed to descend on her all at once. 
Her heavy coverlets smelt so sweetly of bleach and bay leaves. The 
desire for sleep, so powerful in the very young, seemed to be weight- 
ing her cyelicis with lead. But she must not give in. It was essential 
that she stay awake to help Landry if anything went wrong. 

To help ward off sleep she began telling herself stories. Then she 
went over all the things Michel had told her. And there was that 
kiss he had given her. She shivered as she remembered it. Loyse’s 
even breathing next to her was beginning to send her to sleep. She 
was on the point of dropping off when an unexpected noise had her 
sitting bolt upright, wide awake. 

A door squeaked softly on the floor above, as if it were being 
stealthily opened. Soft footsteps shuffled along cautiously overhead 
as far as the stairs, then there was the creak of a step being trodden 
on. Her head raised and both ears pricked, Catherine mentally 
accompanied the person, who could only be Marion, on her way 
down. Where could she be going at this time of night? 

Now the footsteps were coming nearer. They stopped outside the 
door of their room and there was a glimmer of candlelight under 
the door. Marion, obviously, was listening to make sure both girls 
were sound asleep. Catherine took care not to let the bed squeak as 
she moved. After a moment the steps started downstairs again, as 
stealthily as before. Catherine could not help smiling to herself. 
After indulging so freely Marion was doubtless in need of fresh 
water to clear the wine fumes from her head. She might even be 
hungrv. She would be back as soon as she had found what she wanted 
in the kitchen. 

Reassured, Catherine was just about to lie down again when a 
new sound brought her out of bed with a bound, her heart beating 
so wildly she felt it might burst. There was no mistaking that 
particular creak. Marion wasn’t looking for water. She must have 
gone to get a further supply of wine frpm the barrel in the cellar. 

Made clumsy by terror, the young girl dragged on her chemise and 
crept down the stairs after quickly ascertaining that Loyse was still 
sound asleep. In her hurry she forgot to look where she was going 
and slithered down rather than descended the last remaining stairs 
almost breaking her neck. The trapdoor was wide open and she could 
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sec a light through it. A second later the quiet house shook to a howl 
of terror. 

‘Help! Help!’ Marion bellowed. Her voice sounded to Catherine 
like the last trump. ‘An Armagnac! Help!’ 

Half dead with fright, Catherine slid down the ladder and found 
fat Marion in her petticoat clinging with all her might to Michel’s 
tunic and screaming like a maniac. Michel, ashen-faced, was 
struggling unsuccessfully to free himself. A combination of fear 
and liquor seemed to have made Marion twice as strong as usual. 
Catherine leapt on her like a wildcat, kicking and scratching, and 
managed to force her to loosen her grip on Michel. 

‘Be quiet, you stupid old woman ! ’ she shouted angrily. ‘Be quiet, 
will you! . . . Make her stop, messire! Hit her! She’ll have all the 
neighbours in ! ’ 

Marion only fell to screaming with redoubled vigour. With a 
violent jerk Michel shook himself free and Catherine nodded to- 
wards the skylight while hanging on to Marion as best she could. 

‘The skylight, quick! You will have to jump through it! It’s your 
only chance. Can you swim?’ 

He was half-way through the aperture when Marion, half beside 
herself by now, bit Catherine viciously on the arm to make her let 
go and then rushed at him and seized him by one leg, still screaming 
at the top of her voice. In response to her screams heavy blows 
sounded on the wooden shutters outside the hou^e. Catherine reeled 
back against the log pile at first, dazed with pain, but a second later 
she was up again, hunting frantically for something with which to 
free Michel. Stuck half m and half out of the window, with Marion 
clinging to his leg he only had his free leg to defend himself with. 
An axe blade gleamed on the floor. Catherine seized it and rushed 
at Marion. But, alas, just then the street door gave way with a crash 
of splintering wood and a horde of people swarmed down the stairs 
and into the cellar. With their faces gleaming scarlet in the candle- 
light, they looked to Catherine like so many fiends disgorged 
from hell. The axe was snatched from her hands by one of the 
men. 

‘He’s an Armagnac,’ Marion shouted hoarsely. 

That was enough. In a second Michel, despite his frantic struggles, 
was captured. During which time Marion, patches of fat thigh criss- 
crossed by ropc-like varicose veins showing through the tears in her 
chemise, had slumped into a corner with a satisfied sigh. Then she 
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crawled towards the barrel of wine and stretched out underneath the 
spigot to drink at her leisure. 

Horror-stricken, Catherine only just managed to keep herself 
from falling in a swoon by clinging to the log-pile. The cellar was 
full of men, all hitting Michel. As each blow fell it seemed to strike 
agonizingly at Catherine’s heart. In that low, vaulted room, smoky 
from the oil-lamps one or two people had brought down, the 
struggling mass of ragged, wine-bespattered figures showering 
vicious blows on their captive composed a scene of revolting 
brutality. Michel’s purple and silver tunic had been ripped half off 
his shoulders. Someone cried. 

‘Why, if It isn’t the pretty fellow who gave us the slip earlier to- 
night on the way to MontfauconI The one who spat in the Duke’s 
face. . . .’ 

The rest of his sentence was drowned in a wild outcry: 

‘Kill him! Kill him! . . . Hand him over to us!’ 

lightly bound, Michel was half pushed, half dragged up the 
ladder and out into the street, where his appearance ^created an up- 
roar. There was hatred in those voices, and a certain wild excite- 
ment. Catherine threw herself blindly after him. She scrambled up 
the ladder and was just about to rush out into the street when Loyse, 
white as a sheet, tried to stop her. The house was suddenly full of 
people. The workshop was overrun by men who rummaged in the 
cupboards and fought each other for possession of the valuable bowls 
and pitchers. Leaving the petrified Loyse flattened against a wall 
Catherine rushed out into the street. 

She saw Michel struggling helplessly in the middle of a ring of 
howling monsters. The crowd had blocked all access to cither the 
Legoix’s house or the bridge itself. Lights flared at all the windows 
and the narrow street was bright as day. Catherine stared in horror 
at all these distorted faces, their mouths ugly with hate, and at the 
waving fists and flashing weapons, their blades glinting ominously. 
At the centre of all this frenzy and violence was the prisoner. His 
feet were chained together. He kept his head down to protect it 
from the cruel blows which rained dpwn on him. Blood streamed 
from his torn cheek and lip. Some terrible women, brandishing 
spindles, were trying to put out his eyes. 

Escaping from Loyse, who was still trying to shelter her in her 
arms, Catherine plunged into the midst of the tumult. She ran the 
risk of being cut to pieces herself, but no human force could have 
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Stopped her now. She screamed, sobbed, implored and struck out 
with her nails and teeth, trying to carve a way through the crowd 
towards her friend. Something hot trickled down her cheek, followed 
by a sharp stab of pain. The something was blood, but she ignored 
it; She might have been in some sort of hell, a frail childish figure 
thrown to the wild beasts. 

‘Michel,’ she cried, ‘Michel . . . wait! I am coming!’ 

She did actually seem to be gaining ground, inch by inch. It was 
a hopeless unequal struggle, as unequal as the struggle between 
the migrant bird and the encircling vulture*:. But somehow she kept 
going, miraculously sustained by courage and love. If these monsteis 
killed Michel they would have to kill her too, and then they could 
go to see Madame the Virgin and Milord Jesus together. 

Michel suddenly crumpled under the relentless battering He 
staggered forward, kept upright only by an astonishingly tenacious 
will to survive. Then he fell on his knees, deafened and blinded by 
the blood streaming over his face. His whole body was one bloody 
wound. Catherine heard him groan: 

‘God . . . have mercy on me!’ 

A coarse insult was the only reply. He collapsed on the ground, at 
the limit of his endurance. The end was approaching. Catherine 
sensed this in the way the crowd pressed round eagerly as if to 
divide up the carcase. Then a voice rang out suddenly : 

‘Make way . . . make way . . . here comes Caboche!’ 

Catherine had covered her bleeding face with her hands so as not 
to see any more, but on hearing this she lifted her head. It was indeed 
Caboche the Skinner, ploughing his way through the crowd with 
his massive shoulders rather like a great ship in a stormy sea. She 
could see her cousin Legoix and Pierre Cauchon’s long, pale face 
behind him. To make room for Caboche the crowd fell back, reveal- 
ing the pathetic, crumpled heap which was Michel’s body. With a 
sob Catherine ran towards him through the gap in the crowd. She 
fell on her knees and gently lifted the blond head stained with blood. 
His face was unrecognizable, a bloody pulp; the nose broken, the 
mouth torn and one eye gouged out. He moaned feebly, already half 
dead. 

/So you found him again, eh?’ said Caboche’s voice from some- 
where above her head. ‘Where was he?’ 

‘In Gaucher Legoix ’s cellar. Enjoying their hospitality, it seems! 

Knrn rlnxurn rrumrl Lie -fry*- f-Koi-f* 
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‘And the bridge with it?’ Caboche cut in coldly. ‘I am the one 
who makes decisions round here.’ 

To her amazement Catherine felt a tremor run through the broken 
body she clasped so tenderly. Michel murmured painfully: 

‘1 hid myself in their house . . . they did not know ... I w^s 
there.’ 

‘That’s not true,’ Catherine cried. 7 was the one who . . .’ 

Here a powerful hand was clapped over her mouth and she felt 
herself lifted up off the ground. Caboche had picked her up and was 
holding her against his chest with one arm. 

‘Hold your tongue!’ he whispered under cover of the din. ‘Or I 
will be hard put to save any of you ... if that’s still possible.’ 

Half suffocated as she was in the butcher’s grip, Catherine stopped 
screaming, but she went on imploring him while the tears rained 
down on to his hairy hand. 

‘Save him. Save him, I beg you. I would love you dearly for 
it. . . .’ 

‘I can’t. It’s too late. Death can only be a mercifuWelease to him 
in the state he is in. . . .’ 

Catherine watched horrified as he kicked the bleeding body at 
his feet. 

‘We have found him again! That’s the main thing!’ he cried. 
‘And now let’s finish with him. Come here, Thomas Legoix. Let’s 
see how you wield a cleaver, now you are rich and comfortable! 
Finish off the carcase for me ! ’ 

Cousin Thomas stepped forward. His face was also very red, and 
there were splashes of blood on his rich brown velvet robe. Notwith- 
standing his costly clothes, he had reverted to type and become a 
skinner again, widi the same appetites as the rest. You could see this 
in the savage pleasure he took in the sight of spilt blood, the smile 
on his moist fleshy lips. He carried a butcher’s cleaver which had 
already seen service that day. 

Caboche felt Catherine’s body go rigid in his clasp and realized 
that she was about to scream. He clapped his free hand over her 
mouth and whispered urgently to Thomas: 

‘Hurry up. Finish him off properly ... for the child’s sake.’ 

Thomas nodded and stooped over Michel. In a quick merciful 
gesture Caboche moved the hand over Catherine’s mouth over her 
eyes instead, completely covering them. She saw nothing, but she 
heard it all . . . the choking rattle of death, followed by a hideous 
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gurgling noise. The crowd howled with delight. Wriggling like an 
eel she managed to squirm out of Caboche’s grasp and dropped to 
her knees. What she saw made her eyes widen with horror and her 
hands fly up to her mouth. Michel’s body, its head cut off, lay on 
the ground before her in a pool of blood which stretched to her 
knees, the life blood still pumping out of the severed neck. A litde 
way of! an archer in the green uniform of the Duke of Burgundy 
was calmly impaling the head on a lance. 

Slowly the life seemed to drain from Catherine’s bruised and 
weary body. She seemed to be turned to ice from head to feet. She 
began to scream, a thin ghastly scream which rose and rose to an 
intolerable pitch, and hung there, curdling the blood of all who 
heard it. 

‘Shut her up I’ Legoix shouted to Caboche. ‘It sounds like a dog 
who has smelt a corpse.’ 

Caboche bent and tried to pick Catherine up. He found that she 
was as if paralysed, frozen into a crouching position even after he 
lifted her up. Her whole body had gone stiff in a spasm of horror, 
her eyes were fixed and her teeth chattered, and still the unearthly 
scream went on. With a shaking hand Caboche tried to force her 
mouth shut. She turned dull, unseeing eyes on him. Her screaming 
ceased abruptly only to be replaced by the stertorous panting sound 
one hears in trapped animals. The child’s anguished face had gone 
as grey as stone. A convulsion jerked her body in Caboche’s arms. 
It was racked by atrocious pains, as if she were being stabbed by a 
thousand knives at once. There was a red mist in front of her eyes 
and a roaring in her ears which threatened to burst them. A crush- 
ing pain at the back of the neck made her cry out again, but feebly 
this time. Suddenly she went limp in Caboche’s arms. She heard 
someone calling out: 

‘Loysel Loyse!’ but the sound seemed so remote it might have 
come from the depths of the earth. 

After that there was only a black gaping hole into which Catherine 
felt herself fall, plummeting down like a stone. . . . 
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Barnaby the Cockleshell Man 

Many days passed, long days in which dawn and twilight and night 
and day were all one to Catherine. She hung between life and death 
consumed by a brain fever which threatened to remove her from the 
land of the living. She was in little actual pain, but her spirit seemed 
to have left her body to join in long and wearying combat with the 
phantoms of fear and despair. From the depths of the abyss where 
she seemed to lie she continually saw re-enacted the appalling scene 
of Michel’s death and the distorted faces of his killers weaving a 
fantastic saraband around the corpse. And when, as sometimes 
happened, light and peace of mind seemed on the verge of returning 
to her, suddenly unknown and often hideous faces would appear, 
which the child tried with all her feeble strength to push away.* 

Sometimes she seemed dimly to hear someone weeping, far away 
down a long dark tunnel at the end of which shone a faint speck of 
light. Catherine dragged herself along this endless tunnel in search 
of that speck of light, but the farther on she stumbled the longer the 
tunnel stretched in front of her. 

Then one evening the mists parted, the things around her settled 
into place at last and took on clearly defined shapes. She had 
emerged at long last from the shadowy regions of unconsciousness. 
The surroundings in which she found herself were so strange that 
at first she took them to be merely an extension of her nightmare. 
She was lying in a dark low-ceilinged room, whose roof was a stone 
vault supported by rough pillars. The room’s only light came from 
the fire which leapt high in the crudely fashioned chimney. A 
black cooking-pot, suspended from a hook over the flames, simmered 
away giving out a tantalizing smell of cooking vegetables. A skinny, 
ragged man sat on a three-legged stool near the fire and stirred the 
contents of the pot with a long wooden spoon. This man was Barnaby 
the Cockleshell Man. 

Hearing Catherine’s sigh he leapt to his feet and bounded across 
the room still holding the spoon. He bent over her anxiously, but 
the look of anxiety faded and the two deep lines cither side of his 
mouth cracked in a smile when he realized that the child’s eyes were 
not only wide open but apparently seeing clearly at last. 
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Tcding better, eh?* he whispered, apparently fearful that he 
might bring on a relapse if he raised his voice. She smiled at him in 
reply and then asked: 

‘Where am I? Where is Maman?’ 

. ‘You arc in my house. Your mother is not far away. She will be 
here soon. As for how you come to be here, that’s rather a long and 
complicated story which can wait till you are quite well again. The 
important thing for the moment is to rest and get back your strength. 
The soup will be ready in a moment.’ 

He went back to his cooking-pot. Standing over the flames he 
cast a bizarre shadow across the smoky room, but it no longer 
frightened Catherine. She made an effort to work out what she was 
doing in this cellar and how Barnaby had come to be her sick nurse, 
but her head was weak still. Falling back on the bed she closed her 
eyes and was soon fast asleep. 

Barnaby had just finished skimming the soup when a woman 
appeared at the top of the flight of steps which went up to a narrow 
little door. 

She was young and would have been beautiful had her skin not 
been so dark and her costume so strange. Her lithe slender body was 
dressed in a sort of dress of coarse stuff, anchored by a length of 
material draped round her hips. This material was of red and yellow 
striped wool. A sort of shawl across her shoulders protected her from 
the cold and her dark head was covered by a turban-like arrange- 
ment of coiled bands of cloth, one end of which passed under her 
chin. Two heavy plaits, dark as night and thick as a child’s arm, 
hung below her turban. 

Once more awake, Catherine regarded this strange apparition 
with astonishment. Her face was so dark-complexioned that when 
she smiled her teeth flashed dazzling white. Catherine noticed that 
her features were delicate and that she had magnificent black eyes. 
Barnaby came with her to Catherine’s bedside. 

‘This is Black Sara,’ he told her. ‘She knows more secrets than a 
sorceress. She had been looking after you, and right well at that* 
Well, what do you think, Sara*^’ 

‘She has found her spirits again. She is cured,’ the woman said. 
‘All she needs now is rest and good food.’ Her thin brown hands 
meanwhile lighdy touched the child’s checks, brow and wrist, 
moving with the speed and delicacy of birds in flight. Then Sara 
sat with her arms round her knees on the ground beside her bed 
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and gazed at Catherine thoughtfully. Meanwhile Barnaby drew on 
his shell-hung cloak and picked up his staff. 

‘Stay a little while,* he said to the woman. ‘It is time for Mass at 
St Opportune and I don’t want to miss it. All the tinsmiths of the 
neighbourhood are gathering for a service there, and they are sure 
to give generously,’ 

Barnaby left after suggesting to Sara that she taste the soup and 
give the invalid a good bowlful. 

The next day, after a night of deep and peaceful sleep, Catherine 
heard the full story from her mother of what had happened on the 
Pont-aU'Change after Michel’s death. The risk of fire spreading had 
stopped the crowd setting the Lcgoix‘s house alight. Instead, they 
had looted and pillaged the building from top to bottom. Hearing 
what was going on, Gaucher Legoix had come hurrying back from 
the House of Pillars. His pleas and remonstrations only incited the 
angry mob, from whom Caboche’s departure had removed any 
possible restraint, to further violence. The rcsentmeift which had 
been building up as a result of his cool attitude to the Butchers’ 
Guild now exacted a terrible revenge. In spite of his wife’s tears and 
entreaties, joined with those of Landry and his father, they hanged 
Gaucher Legoix from his own shop sign and then threw his body 
into the river. Jacquette had then taken refuge with the Pigasse 
family, together with the unconscious Catherine, whom Landry had 
found and rescued. But soon the fury of the mob seemed to threaten 
Jacquette and her daughter too, and she had been forced to flee again 
with Barnaby’s help. Landry, luckily, had gone to fetch him. First 
by river, and then along interminable alleys, the poor woman and 
her strange companion sought the safety of Barnaby’s house in the 
Grande Cour des Miracles. She had stayed there ever since tending 
her daughter and trying to recover from the terrible ordeal from 
which she had just emerged. Gaucher’s violent death had been a cruel 
stroke, but Catherine’s critical condition left her little time to mourn. 
Her child was in danger. To which a new anxiety was soon added: 
Loyse had disappeared. 

The last time anyone remembered seeing her had been at the 
moment when her younger sister lost consciousness, at the height of 
her brainstorm. She had been holding Catherine in her arms. Then 
a forward surge of the mob had swept Catherine from her. Landry 
turned up in the nick of time to rescue his friend. But Loyse had 
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vanished in the midst of the angry crowd, which now hurled itself 
on the Sign of the Holy Tabernacle and tore it apart. No one knew 
what had become of her since. 

‘She could have fallen into the river,’ Jacquette said, dabbing at 
her eyes which seemed perpetually swollen with tears, ‘but then 
the Seine would have washed up her body. Barnaby goes to the 
morgue at the Grand Chatclet every day, but he hasn’t found her 
yet. He is convinced she is still alive and goes on searching for her. 
All we can do is wait and pray. . . 

‘What will we do then.?’ Catherine asked. ‘Stay here with 
Barnaby?’ 

‘No. As soon as we have found Loyse once more we will leave 
Paris and go to Dijon. As you know, your uncle Mathieu is a cloth- 
merchant there. As his only surviving relations, he can hardly refuse 
to take us in.* 

Talking about her brother’s house seemed to comfort the poor 
woman a little. It had been her parents’ and she had spent her child- 
hood in it and been married from it to Gaucher Legoix many years 
ago. It was the haven to which, in her grief, it seemed natural to 
turn for refuge and comfort. Grateful as she was to the Cockle- 
shell Man for the generous way he had helped her, the good woman 
could not help regarding the bizarre world of the beggars, into which 
she had been so suddenly thrown, with mistrust and distaste. 

Sara continued to look after Catherine. Her treatment consisted 
of cooling drinks and curious nostrums which she made the girl 
take to restore her strength. She obstinately refused to divulge how 
and with what they were made, though she did explain the proper- 
ties of the infusions of vervain, which she made Catherine drink all 
the time as a sovereign remedy against all ills. 

Gradually Catherine and even Jacquette grew accustomed to the 
presence of the dark-skinned woman. Barnaby had told them her 
story. Sara was born into one of the gipsy tribes which lived on the 
island of Cyprus. When still a young girl she had been seized by the 
Turks and sold in the market at Candia to a Venetian merchant 
who had taken her back with him to his own country. Sara had 
stayed in Venice for ten years, and it was there she learnt the secrets 
of herbal medicine. Then her master died and she was bought by a 
Lombard moneylender who had just bought a house in Paris. He 
was a cruel violent man. Sara was continually maltreated. Finally, 
one winter night, she ran away and was found by the pseudo-blind 
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man, Maillct-le-Loup, in a church where she had taken refuge, 
trembling with cold and hunger* He took her back with him to 
his hovel in the Cour Saint-Sauvcur, and there she had remained in 
the capacity of housekeeper ever since. Quite apart from her healing 
powers, which were always gready in demand among the beggars, 
Black Sara could read palms. This gift sometimes led to her being 
summoned in great secrecy to some noble house. Moving about the 
town as she did and penetrating where many people never could, 
Sara learnt things about the town and Court. She knew endless 
stories too, and would spend hours at a time squatting beside the 
hearth between Catherine and her mother gossiping tirelessly in 
her soft sing-song voice while they shared out the herb wine which 
she made better than anyone else. Legends of some remote tribe, 
the latest Court scandal -all were equally grist to her mill. Almost 
every evening when Barnaby returned he would find the three 
women in their usual places, each deriving some sort of solace from 
the others’ company. Then he would take his seat among this odd 
family which chance or fate had brought him, and ih his turn re- 
count the news and rumours from the outside world. 

Once night had fallen and the Beggars’ Kingdom woke to its 
riotous nocturnal life Barnaby’s presence was essential to calm the 
fears of his guests. The fact was that the Grande Cour dcs Miracles 
became a terrifying place as soon as its inhabitants returned. And 
Barnaby’s own corner of it was far from peaceful. From just before 
matins till the time when the trumpeter on watch heralded the dawn 
from one of the Chatelet towers and the guards were withdrawn 
from the gate, a sinister-looking rabble converged on the square, 
streaming out of their hovels and crowding along all the alleys. Then 
the cripples would stand upright, the blind would sec and the sup- 
porting sores which touched hearts and generosity of the charitable 
would be whisked off in a flash, thereby enacting the nightly miracle 
which had given these places their name. Then the wild, turbulent 
mob would pass the rest of the night shouting, singing and feasting. 
There were at this time some 80,000 real oi pseudo beggars in 
Paris. 

The rule of the Kingdom of Thunc was that everything found, 
begged or stolen in the course of the day should be consumed that 
same night. After all the day’s harvest had been pooled at the feet 
of the King of Thune, the signal for the feast to begin was given. 
Whole animals were roasted over roaring fires, casks of wine were 
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broached, and on all sides there were simmering stewpots, watched 
over by old crones every whit as alarming as the witches of legend. 
The whole square was filled with the glare of the fires and torches 
and weird shadows leaped and danced on the decaying walls all 
around. It was a window on a life Catherine knew of by hearsay, 
but had always supposed must belong to the world of fantasy. 

A man sat enthroned on a cairn of stones, draped with cloths, in 
front of the biggest fire. A bull-neck set on massive shoulders, 
triangular body poised on short sturdy legs, squarish head and 
thatch of coarse hair surmounted by a faded red bonnet, large 
drunken face in which flashed a set of astonishingly white teeth, 
such was Machefer, King of Thune and Argot, sovereign lord of the 
sixteen Parisian Cours des Miracles, and grand master of all French 
beggary. A black kerchief covered his left eye, which had been put 
out by the public executioner, and this put the finishing touch to a 
nightmarish figure. He sat on his cairn, with his fists on his knees, 
his personal banner - a haunch of raw meat impaled on a pike - 
planted beside him, and presided over the merrymaking of his sub- 
jects, partaking freely all the while of flagons of beer poured out 
by a half-naked maenad. 

Every night, once she was strong enough, Catherine used to slip 
out of bed and creep over to the skylight. This, together with the slit 
window by the door, was the only source of light in Barnaby’s 
chateau. Standing there on tiptoe, drinking in every detail of the 
Bacchanalian, Catherine came to learn quite a few things -since 
these feasts invariably ended in an orgy - about the laws of nature 
She saw couples roll about on the ground, embracing publicly, not 
bothering to look for a dark or secluded corner. These sights left her 
strangely troubled, agitated by an emotion which seemed to spring 
from the innermost fibres of her adolescent body. 

If Jacquette had caught her watching she would have died of 
shame, but meanwhile, alone in her dark corner, she eagerly watched 
what went on. In this way she learnt about some of the stranger 
customs of the Kingdom of Argot and Thune. 

For instance, she witnessed, wide-eyed, the initiation of several new 
female members into the People of the Dark. When a young girl 
entered the Beggars’ Kingdom she was first stripped naked, and then 
made to dance in front of the King to the sound of tambourines. If 
Machefer did not want her for himself and sent her to swell the ranks 
of an already impressive harem, those who coveted the girl were 
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invited to fight for her, the winner then taking possession of his 
prize on the spot, in front of everybody. . . . 

The first time this happened Catherine covered her eyes and hid 
her head under the bedclothes. The second time she stayed, peeping 
out from behind laced fingers. The third time she watched the cere- 
mony from beginning to end. 

One night Catherine saw them lead a young girl up to Machefer. 
She might have been a year or so older than herself. When stripped 
she revealed a body as slim as a willow-wand, still boyish in outline 
but for the newly-budding breasts. Heavy chestnut plaits swung on 
her shoulders. When the girl started to dance Catherine was seized 
by a strange fancy. Silhouetted against the glowing brazier, the 
slender, black form swayed and twisted like a human flame, but 
with such gaiety and abandon that the watching child felt quite 
envious. Catherine found herself thinking that it must be nice to 
dance naked like that in front of a blazing fire. The young dancer 
looked like a sprite, or will-o’-the-wisp. It was all a bit like a strange 
game. -v 

When the dance ended the girl stood there panting and Machefer 
made a sign which Catherine had learn to recognize. It meant that 
he did not want the girl for his harem. The old crone who had 
brought the girl along shrugged crossly, and made as if to escort her 
proteg& away. Just then a frightening apparition stepped out of 
the crowd, a dwarfish man so broad across the shoulders as to be 
almost square. His scarred face owed nothing to the usual tricks and 
artifices of the beggar fraternity. There was a purple sheen on his 
red, bulbous nose. His mouth was opened in a soundless laugh show- 
ing teeth like blackened stubs. When he stepped towards the girl 
Catherine gave an involuntary shiver of revulsion. What followed 
was worse still. This time Catherine kept her eyes tight shut as this 
repulsive creature threw the girl to the ground and took her publicly, 
there and then. But she could not help hearing the beggar girl’s wild 
scream, and she realized then why Barnaby had forbidden her to so 
much as show her nose outside the house. When she opened her eyes 
again, the girl, who had fainted, was being carried away amid cheers 
and laughter. There was blood on her legs. . . . 

She was beginning to grow restless after being shut up for so long. 
As her strength returned she felt an overpowering urge to run about, 
breathe in the pure air down by the river and feel the sun’s warm 
caress on her skin. But Barnaby shook his head. 
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‘Not till the day you leave Paris, my pretty. Till then it’s dangerous 
for you to go out by day, and still more so by night.* 

TTicn one day, Landry, who came almost every day to sec 
Catherine, appeared hotfoot and breathless. 

.‘I know where Loysc is,’ he shouted as he burst through the door. 

While wandering in his usual fashion about the city that after- 
noon, Landry had visited the Notre-Dame market to buy some tripe 
his mother wanted for supper. As a keen admirer of Caboche, the lad 
had gone straight to the shop kept by Merc Caboche, who specialized 
in oflal. She lived in a narrow, dirty house in one of the less savoury 
alleys thereabouts. The whole of the ground floor reeked sickcningly 
of tripe. During the day the wares were displayed in front of the 
house, spilling out of large metal basins. Behind sat Mere Caboche 
in person, her scales on one side, and a metal fork in one hand, a 
quivering mountain of yellow fat. She was famous throughout the 
neighbourhood for her ugly temper, which her celebrated son had 
inherited, and inordinate fondness for the bottle. 

When he reached the shop Landry had been surprised to find it 
closed and shuttered. If the door had not been half open he would 
have thought the place uninhabited. But it so happened that a mendi- 
cant friar of the Order of Freres Mineurs, in his grey robe girdled 
by a thrice-knotted rope, was standing in the doorway talking to 
Merc Caboche, whose frowsty face could be clearly seen. 

‘Just a little bread for the brothers, my good woman,’ said the 
friar, rattling his basket, ‘today is the Feast of St John. Surely you 
will not refuse ! ’ 

‘The shop is closed, Father,’ retorted Mere Caboche. ‘I am sick 
and I only have food enough for myself. Go on your way. Father, 
and pray for my recovery. . . .’ 

‘But even so . . .’ 

The friar insisted. Some passing housewives stopped to place an 
offering in his basket. One of them said: 

‘The place has been shut for two months now. Father. No one 
round here can understand it at all. As for being sick, you should 
just hear the sort of psalms she sings in the evenings. Sick of work 
more like!’ 

‘I can do as I please,’ scowled Mere Caboche, making vain efforts 
to close the door again. The friar’s sandalled foot was now wedged 
in the crack. 
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‘How about a little wine then?* the friar suggested, inspired by 
the other woman’s comments. At this Mere Caboche’s face turned 
red as a beet under her yellow linen coif and she roared at him: 

‘I have no wine ! To the Dev . . 

‘My child!’ the scandalized friar expostulated, hastily crossing 
himself. 

All the same, he did not remove his foot. People were beginning 
to collect outside the tripe-seller’s house. The mendicant friar, 
Brother Eusebius, was well known to be the most persistent alms- 
seeker in the monastery. He had been ailing latterly and had not 
been able to make his usual rounds of the city. He was clearly intend- 
ing to make up for lost time. 

Landry was amused by the scene and had drawn nearer with the 
rest of the crowd, agog to see whether Mere Caboche’s celebrated 
miserliness or Brother Eusebius’s equally celebrated persistence would 
win the day. Most of the onlookers were merely amused, but there 
were others who fell to disputing the merits of the case^according to 
whether they supported the Church or Simon the Skinner. The din 
which ensued was further aggravated by a man drawing a cart, 
which got wedged between two houses in the narrow little street. 

It was then that Landry, perched on a stone where he had climbed 
in order to sec better, glanced casually upwards and caught sight of 
a pale face behind the single, upstairs window in Merc Caboche’s 
house. One of the window’s oiled-paper panes was torn just enough 
for the boy to recognize who it was, the person in question having 
leant forward to see what all the commotion was about. He waved 
and the furtive but unmistakable sign she made in return was enough 
to convince him that Loyse recognized him as surely as he had her. 
Then she vanished. Clambering down from his perch and quite 
forgetful of the tripe he had promised to buy his mother, Landry 
elbowed his way vigorously through the crowd and didn’t stop run- 
ning till he reached Saint Sauveur. 

Catherine listened admiringly to Landry’s story. Barnaby looked 
anxious. 

‘I might have guessed,’ he said. ‘Ciibochc was always after the 
girl. He must have taken advantage of the attack on the house to 
capture her and take her back with him. Now the old woman is 
guarding her. It won’t be easy to get her away from them. . . 

jacquette Legoix had collapsed on the hearthstone and sobbed 
bitterly with her head in her skirts. Sara bent over her and stroked 
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the thick blond tresses, still barely streaked with grey, in an attempt 
to soothe her. But it was no good. . . . 

‘My child . . . my gentle lamb who wanted to keep herself pure 
for the Lord. He has taken her from me . . . The beast! Monster 
that he is 1 Alack, alack I ’ 

jacquette’s heart seemed to be literally breaking with grief. 
Neither Catherine, shocked into silence by the news, nor the others, 
equally distressed though they were, were able at first to think of 
something consoling to say to her. It wass Barnaby who finally 
persuaded her to raise her head, revealing a pathetic, red, tear- 
swollen countenance, streaming with tears. Appalled by her mother’s 
grief and inwardly raging against Caboche, the fiend, Catherine 
threw her arms round her mother’s neck. 

‘Easy or not,’ said Barnaby, ‘we must get Loysc away from 
Caboche. Heaven only knows what sort of misery the poor girl 
must be enduring at his hands.’ 

‘But how do you propose to get her out of there.?’ Sara asked. 

‘Not single-handed, obviously! Mere Caboche only has to open 
her mouth to bring a whole crowd of people running to help her - 
there are all the people who want to win her son’s favour, and all 
the others who are simply afraid of incurring his displeasure. 
Machefer is our only solution. He is the only man who can help us.’ 

Sara left Jacquette’s side and went over to where Barnaby stood, 
propped on one leg, nervously chewing his nails. She murmured 
something to him in a voice pitched low so as not to be heard by the 
others, though not quite low enough to escape Catherine’s sharp 
cars. 

‘Isn^t there a risk that Machefer might want to be paid ... in 
kind? Especially if the girl is pretty?’ 

‘It is a risk we have to take. I hope we can stop him doing so. Any- 
way, we must cross our bridges as we come to them. What we have 
to fear at the moment is not Machefer but Caboche. The King of 
Thune must have almost as many men under him as the Skinner. 
He should be at his usual place now, outside the King of Sicily’s 
palace. That’s where he usually begs. Do you know him by sight, 
Landry?’ 

The lad frowned and grimaced: 

‘You mean the one who calls himself Colin-Beau-Soyant - the 
man with all the boils?’ 

‘That’s the one. Go and find him and tell him that Barnaby the 
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Cockleshell Man wants him, and if he makes any trouble tell him I 
urgently need him to help me load the dice. Can you remember 
that?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Landry pulled his cap down over his ears and hugged Catherine, 
who was clinging to his hand. 

‘I want to go with you,’ she said. ‘It’s so boring down here. . . .’ 

‘Better not, little one,’ Barnaby interposed. ‘You arc much too 
easily recognized. There isn’t another head of hair like yours in 
Paris ! You would only have to lose your bonnet and that would be 
the end of everything. Besides, I wouldn’t like Machefer to clap 
eyes on you, out there in the sunlight/ 

As Landry ran up the steps and out through the low doorway 
Catherine felt a pang of regret as a ray of sunshine flashed briefly on 
the mildewed steps. It must be so lovely up there on this sunny June 
day ! Barnaby kept promising that they would all leave Paris as soon 
as Loysc had been found. But that day seemed so slow in coming. 
Would they succeed in getting Loyse back, for one thing? 

She felt rage swelling inside her when she thought of Cabochc 
and her older sister. She had only a vague idea of what had been 
happening to Loyse, but she did know that she hated Caboche with 
all her heart. He had always been present when something awful 
happened in her life. 

They did not have long to wait. An hour later Catherine saw 
Landry returning. He was accompanied by a man of such repellent 
appearance that she had not the slightest desire to leave the place in 
the chimney-corner, near her mother, where Barnaby had told her 
to stay. She had often seen Machefer at night as he presided over his 
subjects’ merrymaking, but at those times he had always been sur- 
rounded by the half-mocking, half-primitive ceremony which be- 
fitted a beggar king. She had never seen him before in his every- 
day beggar’s role. The man she saw now was fully a head shorter 
than Barnaby. He leant on two crutches and the filthy garment he 
wore was horribly distended behind by an enormous hump, which 
rose higher than his head itself. One leg, wrapped in pus-stained 
rags, was twisted under him and what could be seen of it looked 
like a running sore. The gleaming, wolfish fangs had been artfully 
blackened and looked for all the world as if nothing remained in his 
mouth but a few rotting stumps. Only one eye sparkled brightly, 
the other empty socket - Machefer’s one genuine deformity - being 
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hidden by a dirty bandage. At the top of the steps Machefer threw 
aside his crutches, straightened his crooked leg and leapt down the 
stairs with the agility of a youth. Catherine had to stifle an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

‘What is it? The boy said you wanted to see me at once,’ said 
Machefer. 

‘He spoke the truth. Listen, Machefer, we have not always seen 
eye to eye, you and I, but you are the chief here and you are known 
as a man who never betrays a friend. You mky laugh when I tell you 
what I want you to help me do . . . it’s a good deed!’ 

‘Is this some kind of joke?’ 

‘No, listen . . .’ 

Rapidly Barnaby explained the position to Machefer and outlined 
what he wanted him to do. The other man listened in silence, 
thoughtfully tearing of! his false boils. When Barnaby had finished 
he merely asked : 

‘Is the girl pretty?’ 

Here Barnaby discreetly squeezed jacquette’s hand, sensing her 
to be on the verge of hysterics. But his voice was perfectly steady as 
he replied : 

‘Nothing out of the ordinary. Blonde, but too pale. Not your 
type . . . besides, she doesn’t care for men, only for God. She’s a 
future nun whom Caboche has kidnapped.’ 

‘Some of them are quite pretty,’ said Machefer meditatively, ‘and 
Caboche is powerful at the moment. Going against him is a risky 
business. . . .’ 

‘Not for you. What have you got to fear from Caboche ? Power is 
notoriously short-lived, as you know.’ 

‘Perhaps so. But what do I stand to gain from this business besides 
a beating?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Barnaby curtly. ‘Only fame. I have never asked 
you for anything, Machefer. I shall soon be returning to my own 
king, the Cockleshell King. How would you like it if I told Jacquot- 
of-the-Sea that Machefer-the-One-Eyed is only interested in his 
profit and won’t help out a friend?’ 

This discussion was exasperating to Catherine, who was wild with 
impatience to see them get down to the task in hand. What was the 
point of all this talk when all that had to be done was to go round 
to Mhrt Caboche’s house and take Loysc away by force. Machefer ’s 
meditations were gradually drawing to an end. Sitting on the lower 
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Step he rumpled his hair and pulled his car, then hawked and spat 
five paces ofi. He rose to his feet and said: 

‘Very well. I am your man. Have to talk it over and sec what can 
be done.’ 

‘I knew we could count on you. Let’s go and have a flagon of ale. 
We can go to Grecdy-Isabcau’s and talk about this while we wait 
for nightfall. It’s the Feast of St John, and there will be more money 
to be made tonight, round the bonfires, than during the day.' 

The two men went off to the tavern in the square kept by a wild, 
unkempt creature who nevertheless had an enviable knack for bring- 
ing in the clientele. Jacquette watched them go, eyes round with 
horror, repressing a violent urge to weep. 

‘How can I entrust my daughter to a man like that.?’ 

‘The chief thing is to get her back,’ Catherine said firmly. 

Sara intervened once more. With a smile she drew the girl towards 
her and started to stroke the magnificent tresses which she had fallen 
into the habit of tending since Catherine’s illness. Thc^ipsy woman 
seemed to derive an almost sensual pleasure from handling the thick 
red-gold braids, brushing and smoothing them with gentle caressing 
movements. 

‘The child is right,’ she said. ‘She will always be right, especially 
where men are concerned. Because she will be beautiful enough to 
make a man die of love ! ’ 

Catherine stared solemnly at her without speaking. She was 
astonished to hear that she might be beautiful, because until then no 
one had ever suggested such a possibility to her. People went into 
raptures over her hair, of course, and sometimes her eyes, but nothing 
more. Even boys had never mentioned the fact to her. Not Landry 
. . . nor Michel ! The thought of the young man’s death suddenly 
threw a dark shadow across the happy astonishment into which 
Sara’s words had plunged her. After all, what difference would it 
make whether she was beautiful or not, since Michel would not be 
there to see her. He was the only one for whom she would have 
liked to be really beautiful. Now it was j:oo late. She struggled against 
the desire to weep which swept her whenever she thought of him. 
The memory of the young man still hurt. It was a wound which 
would no doubt leave a sensitive scar. 

‘I don’t care whether I am beautiful or not,’ she said finally. ‘I don’t 
want to be beautiful. Men run after beautiful women and they hurt 
them ... so much I ’ 
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In spite of the look of astonishment she read in Sara’s eyes she did 
not explain herself further. She blushed suddenly, remembering the 
nocturnal scenes she had watched through the skylight, the brutish 
violence with which the more beautiful girls had been treated. Sara’s 
eyes did not leave hers, as though this daughter of faraway tribes were 
able to see clearly what was going on in her young friend’s mind. She 
forbore to question her, but merely smiled and said slowly: 

‘Whether you want it or not, you will be a great beauty, Catherine. 
You mark my words. Too beautiful for ycair own peace, perhaps. 
And you will only love one man, but you will love him passionately. 
For him you will starve and go thirsty, leave your bed and house. 
You will search for him along the highways and byways without 
even knowing whether he will be there to welcome you jn the end. 
You will love him more than yourself, more than anything on earth, 
more than life itself. . . .’ 

‘I won’t! I will never love any man like that!’ said Catherine, 
stamping her foot angrily. ‘The one man I could have loved is dead.’ 

She broke off, afraid that she had given herself away by what 
she had just said, and looked nervously across at her mother. But 
jacquette had not heard. 

She had returned to her seat by the hearth and was sitting there 
telling her wooden rosary beads. Sara seized Catherine’s hands in 
hers, pinioned her legs between her knees and lowered her voice 
several tones till it became a soft, insistent, soothing murmur. 

‘Thus it is written, nevertheless. Strange things arc written in 
these small hands. I see a great, great love which will cause you much 
suffering and yet give you such raptures as the human heart can 
rarely have known. Many men will love you, and one in particu- 
lar. . . . Oh ! ’ She turned the girl’s hands over palms upwards and 
examined them closely, her brow furrowed by lines. ‘I sec a prince 
. . . a real prince! He will love you and help you in many ways. 
But it is another whom you will love. I see him ! He is young, hand- 
some, of noble birth . . . but hard, so hard ! You will often wound 
yourself on the thorns around his heart, but blood and tears arc the 
bricks and mortar of which love is built. You will seek this man as 
a dog seeks its master, you will follow him like a hound on the 
scent of a great stag. You will have fame, fortune, love and every- 
thing. . . . But you will pay dearly for it all. And then . . . how 
strange! You will meet an angel!’ 

‘An angel.?’ Catherine repeated, open-mouthed. 
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Sara let drop the girl’s hands. She looked suddenly weary and 
old, but her eyes, which seemed to stc far beyond the grimy walls, 
shone with light as though a bundle of tapers blazed in them. 

‘An angel I’ she repeated ecstatically. ‘A warrior angel carrying 
a flaming sword. . . ! ’ 

Feeling that Sara was losing herself in regions too remote for her 
to follow, Catherine shook her arm gently to bring her back to earth. 

‘And you, Sara.!^ Will you return one day to your island at the 
end of the blue sea?’ 

‘I cannot read the book of the future for myself, my pretty. The 
Spirit forbids it. But an old w6man once told me that though I 
might leave my country for ever I would find my own people once 
again. She said that the tribes would come to me.’ 

When Barnaby returned he seemed in a high good humour. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘the plan is drawn up, and everything has been 
decided. As soon as a favourable occasion turns up we will get Loysc 
back from Caboche.’ ^ 

‘Why wait? Why not tonight?’ cried Jacquettc. ‘Hasn’t she waited 
long enough already? And haven’t I too?’ 

‘Peace, woman,’ said Barnaby somewhat roughly. ‘We want to 
get her back without being killed ourselves. Tonight they will be 
lighting the bonfires for the feast of St Jean. The biggest bonfires 
are the one in front of the palace and the one on the quai. It will be 
impossible to do anything in the city itself, only a few yards from 
the bonfire and all the people who will come to see it. Besides, 
Caboche is captain of the Charenton bridge. He has men and 
weapons at his disposal there. He is more powerful, than ever. Any- 
way, there are more preparations to be made. Once we have put our 
plan into action the town will become too dangerous for us. Caboche 
will be searching for us everywhere, even in the Cour dcs Miracles 
where he has spies. Once we have found Loysc we shall have to 
leave Paris.’ 

‘We?’ said Catherine delightedly. ‘Will )ou he coming too?’ 

‘Yes, little one. My time here is coming to an end. I am a Cockle- 
shell Man. It’s time for me to join my'leadcr. The Shell King has 
summoned me to Dijon. We will travel together.’ 

He then outlined the plan which he had worked out with 
Machefer. 

They would wait till a distur'bance in some distant part of the 
town had attracted most of the local people away and then find some 
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pretext for bringing old M^re Caboche out into the street, or at least 
making her open the door. Then, with the help of a few trusty 
companions, it would be child’s play to kidnap Loyse. They would 
hurry to a warehouse beside the river and board a boat there which 
would take them up the Seine and Yonne rivers into Burgundy. 

‘I shall need your help till then, Sara,’ Barnaby added. ‘But after- 
wards you will be free to return. . . 

The gipsy shrugged: 

‘I will stay with them if they want me to. It wouldn’t be a great 
sacrifice. I’ve had enough of Maillet-lc-Loup. He has got it into his 
head that he wants to sleep with me now and I have to fight him off 
every night. He gets more and more angry and now he has started 
threatening to make me dance for Machefer. You know what that 
means. . . .’ 

Barnaby nodded, and Catherine just stopped herself doing the 
same. She felt a righteous anger surge up in her. She had grown very 
attached to this strange doctor of hers and she realized that, for all 
her dark skin, Sara was beautiful enough for Machefer to want to 
add her to his harem. Slipping her hand into her friend’s she turned 
a gaze on her as warm and golden as a summer day. 

‘You will never leave us, Sara? You will come with us to Uncle 
Mathicu’s? Won’t she, Maman?’ 

Jacquette smiled sadly. It seemed such a short while back that 
she had been gay and lively. Now the plump Burgundian woman 
seemed to grow more transparent-looking every day. Her cheeks 
were losing their colour and bloom, deep lines had appeared in the 
face which had been so smooth and fresh till tragedy struck her. Her 
laced bodice hung loosely over a shrunken bosom. 

‘Sara knows that wherever we are there will always be a place for 
her. Don’t I owe my life to her?’ 

With one accord the two women, so different in every way, threw 
themselves into each other’s arms and wept for each other’s sorrows. 
Misfortune had made them akin. The solid bourgeoise felt as up- 
rooted as the child of the wind and great open spaces, the nomad of 
the world’s great travel routes whose ancestors had followed the 
hordes of Genghis Khan. Feminine solidarity, which can be such a 
powerful force when there is no question of rivalry, was movingly 
demonstrated by these two women. Jacquette would gladly have 
welcomed Sara as a sister. 

‘That’s enough tears and pretty speeches for one day ! I’m hungry. 
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And since we are all one big family now, let’s sup as a family. I 
stole some cakes off Ysabcau-la-Gourmande. They arc for you, my 
pretty,’ he added, taking some appetizing golden cakes out of his 
pocket. It was a long time since Catherine, who was quite as greedy 
as the celebrated Ysabeau, had seen any like them. She bit into oner 
eagerly, then swiftly pressed Barnaby’s unshaven cheek with her 
honey-smeared lips. 

‘Thank you, Barnaby. . . 

The old fellow was so astonished by this gesture that he almost 
dropped Catherine. He put her down and hurried across to the 
dark corner where he kept his pseudo-relics. He was heard to snort 
frequently. . . . 

‘Tomorrow they arc taking the former Provost of Paris, Pierre 
dcs Essarts, to the gallows. The whole town will go to Montfaucon. 
That will be the moment . . .’ 

Machefer’s shaggy head, without the false boils, poked round 
Barnaby’s door. The Cockleshell Man was busy wrapping fragments 
of bone and putting scraps of paper with a few gothic characters on 
them into little brass boxes. 

‘Come in,’ he said. Catherine was standing beside him, fascin- 
atedly watching him at work. It was too late to hide her. Machefer 
had seen her. 

‘Who’s that one?’ he said, pointing at her with a large dirty finger. 

‘Sister of the Loyse who Caboche has got. Hands off, Machefer! 
She is what you might call my adopted daughter 1 ’ 

The beggar king looked at the girl clinging to Barnaby’s 
shoulder with astonishment in which there was a tinge of anger. 
Sara had just finished arranging Catherine’s hair, and in the fue- 
light the braids shone like coils of pure gold. Her eyes gleamed too, 
and she stood with her head thrown back as proudly as a little cock 
determined not to let Machefer see she was afraid. He stretched out 
a hand hesitantly, touched one of the plaits and grumbled: 

‘Old fox! I suspect that you have tricked me. If the older sister 
has fulfilled the promise of the younger one she must be a proud 
beauty.’ 

Barnaby’s gnarled hand removed Machefer’s. 

‘She doesn’t look like her,’ he said curtly. ‘And this one is too 
young. Let’s leave it at that, Machefer. You had some news to tell 
me. Do you want a drink?’ 

‘I won’t refuse,’ said the other, lowering himself heavily onto a 
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Stool. ‘But it’s a bit of luck for you that you belong to Jacquot-dc- 
la-Mcr’s band. Otherwise I wouldn’t have thought twice of cutting 
your throat to get my hands on these two chickens. I like them young 
myself, they are tenderer then. . . 

' One of his hands played with a dagger passed through his belt. 
The firelight reflected in his bloodshot eyes made him look like a 
demon in human shape. Catherine stepped back in terror and crossed 
herself. Barnaby shrugged and went on with his work, 

‘So you go about frightening children now? Be quiet, Machefer. 
We have more important things on hand, and you know you are 
not as bad as you like to make out. Give him a drink, little one . . . 
some wine.’ 

Not taking her eyes off this alarming personage for an instant, 
Catherine filled a goblet of wine from the cask in the corner. It was 
a magnificent Beaune wine, one of the casks which Jean-sans-Peur 
had distributed among his butcher friends and other allies in the 
flush of his demagogic zeal. This particular barrel had originally 
been destined for the master-butcher Saint- Yon but had somehow 
fallen into the hands of the wily Barnaby, who reserved its use for 
special occasions. Machefer drained two goblets straight off, wiped 
his mouth and clucked appreciatively: 

‘Superb. ... I have nothing to touch it I’ 

‘You shall have the rest tomorrow, if we leave Paris then. You 
won’t even have to steal it. I make you a present of it, and of my 
house into the bargain. Now, tell me your news.’ 

His good humour restored by the prospect of acquiring the cask 
of wine, Machefer willingly went on with his account. Catherine, 
feeling reassured, sat on the ground between the two men. 

The day the mob attacked the Hotel de Guyenne and seized the 
Dauphin’s followers it had also laid siege to the Bastille where Pierre 
des Essarts, former Provost of Paris, had taken refuge with a com- 
pany of five hundred men-at-arms from his captaincy of Cherbourg. 
Stout and well-defended as it was, the fortress had been attacked 
with such ferocity that the Duke of Burgundy had finally decided 
to open the gates and surrender des Essarts. Under a heavy guard, 
des Essarts was taken to the Grand Chatelet, where he had been 
awaiting his sentence ever since. He was the last in a long line. 
Caboche had created a reign of terror in Paris. A visit to someone’s 
house would be followed by arrests, pillaging and violence of all 
sorts. He was harassed by fear of the Armagnac party, now entrenched 
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around the walls of Paris, and this fear lead to a new outbreak of 
senseless bloodshed. On lo June one of the men captured on 28 
April had been killed in prison and then beheaded in the Halles 
market-place before his body was strung up at Montfaucon. On the 
same day, young Simon du Mesnil, squire trenchant to Prince Louis> 
was escorted to the Halles with dc la Riviere and beheaded there, 
and his body hoisted up by the armpits. The fifteenth of June had 
been the turn of Thomcline dc Brie, who had tried to defend the 
Charenton bridge. And now it was the turn of the great Provost 
himself. On the following day, i July, he would be taken to the 
Halles to have his head chopped off. 

‘All Paris will be there,’ Machefer wound up, ‘apart from Mere 
Caboche, who is forced to stay indoors by her son to keep an eye on 
the girl. Her shop is still closed and she is drinking like a fish. The 
time to do the job is towards four o’clock in the afternoon. Every- 
thing is ready on my side. You keep a weather eye open here, and 
get your people organized. Our route will be via<hc Croix-du- 
Trahoir and the pig market and then along the river-banks. The rue 
Saint-Denis will be packed. Have you got a boat.^’ 

‘I am going to see about one. . . .’ 

Barnaby got up and carefully tidied away his wares, putting the 
fragments of bone in one bag and the little boxes in another. 
Machefer watched him with amusement. 

‘Which of the great saints are you busy putting in boxes at the 
moment.?’ he asked. 

‘St James, may Heaven forgive me ! You know that I am a pilgrim 
from Compostela. , . .’ 

Machefer gave a great roar of laughter and slapped his thighs. 

‘You have been selling pieces of St James for so long he must be 
as big as one of Charlemagne’s elephants! Why not choose a new 
saint?’ 

His companion’s mirth left Barnaby unmoved. He looked at him 
with the genuine distress of a good merchant who docs not like to 
hear his wares criticized. 

‘St James sells very well,’ he said solemnly. ‘I’ve got no reason to 
change.’ 

He put on his cloak, called to Sara, who was doing some mending 
with jacquette in the next door room, and patted Catherine’s 
check. 

‘Go and help the women, little one. I shall not be long.’ 
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Catherine was eager to be allowed to help him find a boat, but 
Barnaby would not hear of it. 

The following day the excitement in the air was noticeable even in 
the silent and sinister alleys leading into the Cour des Miracles. 
Everyone was out in the street, crowding round the Grand Chatelct 
and waiting for the condemned man to be led out. The sound of 
thousands of voices raised in execration reached their cars like the 
noise of distant thunder, blotting out the church bells which had 
been chiming the funeral obsequies since dawn. Barnaby’s house 
had been seething with activity since first light. Just before leaving 
the house Barnaby packed his most precious possessions into several 
bundles, to which he added the personal effects of the women who 
were travelling with him. Landry was entrusted with the job of 
carrying these to the Quai Fort Tfiveque, where the powerful Guild 
of Watermen had some warehouses. Barnaby had booked places on 
a barge carrying a cargo of pottery up river to Montcreau. A cargo 
of this type was safe from the attentions of the Armagnac soldiers 
who were in control of the river at Corbeil. All that was needed was 
a pass. . . . Landry was to take Jacquette to the warehouse and wait 
there for the others to arrive. Very unwillingly she had consented to 
allow Catherine to join the foray against the tripe-seller’s house 
because she was the only person Loyse would be able to recognize 
among her rescuers. If they tried to stop her, she said, she would run 
away! jacquette’s own overwrought nerves made it impossible for 
her to be of the party. She was too easily upset and might thus be 
a danger to the rest. 

‘Nothing will happen to the child,’ Barnaby promised. ‘But don’t 
on any account leave the warehouse. If all goes well we shall be there 
towards six, and the boat leaves at the vesper bell.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Landry. ‘I will look after her. She won’t move.’ 

The boy was feeling more than a little depressed. Catherine’s 
imminent departure might well be the beginning of a long separa- 
tion, and his heart bled at the thought of leaving the little friend 
whom he loved more than he would ever admit to himself. As for 
telling Catherine herself, the boy would have preferred to have his 
tongue cut off. But it was a melancholy prospect and Landry found 
that his eyes prickled m a funny way whenever he looked at 
Catherine. 

She was looking very quaint. Barnaby had dressed her as a boy. 
She wore tight grey hose and shoes of stout leather, surmounted by 
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a green fustian tunic and, despite the heat, a hood which closely 
framed her face and continued as a sort of little scalloped cape over 
her shoulders. This headdress completely hid her hair, which Sara 
had done up in tight little plait so as to make it take up as little room 
as possible. The whole outfit became her marvellously well. She 
looked like a will-o’-the-wisp. She was not the only one to 
have altered her appearance, however. Barnaby himself was un- 
recognizable. 

The cloak with the cockleshells had been rolled up in one of the 
bundles. Instead Barnaby wore a garment of brown stuff belted with 
a stout leather belt from which hung a large purse. A St James’s 
medal hung on a chain round his neck. He wore a hood of the same 
material as his garment, so artistically and complicatedly draped 
about the shoulders that no one would have guessed that the said 
hood concealed the bulk of Barnaby’s savings, whereas the bulging 
purse only contained loose change. Altogether, with the long pointed 
toes of his shoes protruding some six inches under his robe, he sug- 
gested a comfortably-off if not wealthy merchant who had retired 
from active business. Catherine was to pass as his grandson. Sara 
alone remained dressed in her usual bizarre costume because this 
dress of hers had a purpose to serve. 

They all left the Cour Saint-Sauveur together, but when they 
reached the boundary of the beggar kingdom they split up into two 
groups and went their separate ways: Catherine, Sara and Barnaby 
took the ruc-de-Ia-Monnaie Royale, while Jacquette and Landry 
headed for the Hotel d’Alcncon and the towers of the Louvre. 
Machefer and his men were already disposed about the city and 
along the fringes of the Notre-Dame market. 

In spire of the danger which threatened herself and her com- 
panions, Catherine felt happier than she had since the death of 
Michel. It was lovely to walk about freely again and feel the hot 
sun. And then there was the excitement of an adventure, of a chase 
with human quarry. They would snatch Loysc away from that wild 
beast, Cabochc. 

The belfry of St Germain TAuxerrois pealed out three o’clock as 
Landry and Jacquette passed it. When they went down towards the 
river in the heat of the day they found the banks almost deserted. 
The townspeople were doubdess all assembled along the route to 
the scaffold. TTicre would be clowns and jugglers among the crowd 
as well as animal trainers, minstrels and story-tellers, for nothing 
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drew such a throng as a fine execution. It was a holiday in which 
none of the ingredients of a real holiday were lacking. Death counted 
for so little. 

Meanwhile Catherine and Barnaby, with Sara a few steps behind, 
also went down to the waterside but a bit farther upstream. Cross- 
ing the Pont-au-Changc evoked painful memories for Catherine. 
Her old house still stood, but its crumbling walls were cracked and 
dilapidated; the windows gaped open to reveal the emptiness inside 
and the handsome sign had been torn down. It was now no more 
than an empty carcase from which the spirit had fled. Catherine felt 
a lump rise m her throat. She screwed up her eyes as tightly as she 
could and wished she were miles away. Barnaby hurried along, 
squeezing the girl’s hand a little more tightly in his own. 

‘Be brave,’ he whispered. ‘There are times when you need all the 
courage you have got. You will soon have another house. . . .’ 

‘Not another father,’ she whispered, on the verge of tears. 

‘I was only seven when they took mine away. And when I think 
how he died I often think I would have given everything I had for 
him to be merely hanged.’ 

‘What did they do to him.?’ 

‘What they usually do to forgers: they boiled him alive at the 
Morimont in Dijon. . . .’ 

Catherine gave an exclamation of horror, but she stopped crying 
and went on in silence. Bravely she banished the dreadful memories 
which tore at her heart just when she most needed to be strong. 
When they reached Notre-Dame market she was able to pick out 
Machefer’s men in all their different disguises. Some posed as 
soldiers, others as merchants, or even friars. They had all taken up 
positions round the market, as arranged. Machefer alone was in his 
usual beggar’s costume. Barnaby discreetly pointed out Caboche’s 
house, as tightly shuttered as ever. 

‘Your turn, Sara! . . .’ 

At a nod from Barnaby the gipsy woman walked slowly up the 
street, swaying her hips and humming softly. She had a tambourine 
in one hand and beat on it to keep time to her song. 

She began almost casually, humming and beating time on her 
tambourine. But gradually her song increased in intensity, the 
melody speaking clearly through the incomprehensible gipsy words. 
The tunc itself was bizarre, punctuated by silences and sharp wailing 
notes. Sara’s slightly hoarse voice lent it mysterious depths of feeling 
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and something of the power of a spell or incantation, Catherine 
listened quite carried away. One or two faces appeared at windows, 
while a few passers-by stopped to listen: all told, there could not 
have been more than ten people involved. Machefer went up to 
Barnaby on the pretext of begging for alms; 

‘If the old crone does not open up we will have to batter the door 
down. What do you say?’ 

Barnaby rummaged in his purse, and took out a sou which he 
dropped into the beggar’s grimy hands. 

‘Certainly, but I would prefer to avoid that if possible. Battering 
down doors makes a lot of noise even if there is no one around.’ 

No faces appeared at the tripe-seller’s windows. The house would 
have seemed quite deserted if they had not been able to make out 
faint sounds within. Catherine suddenly went white and leant 
against Barnaby. 

‘My God! . . . There is Marion! . . she exclaimed, cautiously 
pointing out a stout woman who had just come into wght at the end 
of the road. Barnaby raised his eyebrows. 

‘Who? The maid who — ’ 

‘Yes, the maid who brought the people in to our house and caused 
the deaths of Michel and Papa. Oh, I cant look at her!’ 

Overcome by revulsion, Catherine tried to break away. But 
Barnaby held her tightly by the hand. 

‘Now then I A good soldier doesn’t desert in the face of the enemy, 
my little flower! I quite understand your not wishing to see the 
woman again. . . . I’ll wager she’s not a pretty sight at the best of 
times. But you must stay where you are.’ 

‘What if she recognizes me?’ 

‘Disguised like that? I would be surprised if she did. Anyway, I 
suspect that she is in no condition to recognize anyone.’ 

The fat woman was in fact staggering from one house to the next, 
unable to keep a straight course. Catherine wondered what her 
mother would have said if she had seen her foster-sister now. Marion 
had changed a good deal in the past two months. She was fatter than 
ever and indescribably filthy. Her apron, once so white and stiffly 
starched, was rumpled and splashed with an assortment of meals 
and drinks. It barely covered a dress which was splitting at the scams, 
and fraying round the hem. Greasy locks of hair escaped from be- 
neath a battered cap. She was stumbling along, oblivious to every- 
thing, her open mouth soundlessly forming words, her eyes glazed 
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and her arms dangling at her sides. She didn’t stop to listen to Sara. 
Indeed, she seemed not to sec her at all, and passed on. 

Sara’s singing and dancing had reached a wild crescendo; filling 
the narrow lane between the houses which seemed to lean so dan- 
gerously towards each other overhead. Mere Caboche’s door opened 
a crack and her red face peered out curiously. . . . 

‘Sara,’ Barnaby whispered urgently, ‘now’s your chance . . .’ 

Breaking of? her singing and dancing the gipsy leapt across to the 
threshold, wedged her foot in the door and cried : 

‘I can read the future in your palm, in clear water and in ashes. 
Two sous only I . . . Give me your hand, beautiful lady!* 

Taken by surprise Merc Cabochc tried to close the door. When 
she found she couldn’t she began swearing like a trooper. But the 
more she screamed and shouted the more Sara insisted, promising 
her a golden future garlanded with roses, pleasant predictions to 
which Merc Caboche replied with a variety of unflattering observa- 
tions on Sara’s parentage and Sara herself. This brief verbal joust, 
however, had given Machefer’s men time to assemble. 

‘Now, my lads,’ cried the beggar king, ‘forward!’ 

Barnaby pulled Catherine into the porch of a baker’s shop. The 
baker himself must have been at the execution because his shutters 
were all down. Machefer’s two dozen picked men rushed at the 
door. In a flash Mere Caboche was swept under the impetus of the 
attack into the far depths of her shop, while Sara, knocked off 
balance herself, rolled out into the alley where Barnaby helped her 
to her feet. She was laughing heartily. 

‘You aren’t hurt?’ Barnaby asked. 

‘No. Except that the blow Machefer intended for Merc Caboche 
missed its target and hit me in the eye. I shall have a fine black eve 
tomorrow. He has a blow like a battering-ram, that one. I thought 
he would knock my head off ! ’ 

Sara’s left eye was already turning a ripe and alarming shade of 
blue, but it did not seem to affect her good humour. Meanwhile the 
beggars had overrun the Caboche household and the victim’s screams 
were barely audible in the uproar. It seemed likely that the invaders 
had not contented themselves with merely hunting for Loysc. 

A few minutes later Machefer reappeared carrying a young 
woman dressed only in a white chemise, her blond hair flowing 
over her shoulders. 

‘Is this what you were looking for?’ he asked. 
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‘LoyscI Loyse!’ Catherine cried, seizing the prisoner’s limp hand. 
‘Heavens! She is dead!’ A flood of tears poured down her face. 
Barnaby started to laugh. 

‘No, she is alive, little one. Just unconscious. But we must hurry. 
We can bring her round when we get to the warehouse.’ 

The girl remained quite inert, eyes closed and nostrils pinched. 
She was deathly pale with great violet shadows round her eyes. Her 
breathing was almost imperceptible. Sara frowned. 

‘You had better run then. She is too pale. ... I don’t hke it.’ 

Machefer needed no urging. He started off, running through the 
city streets, leaving his men to loot the tripe-seller’s house as they 
pleased. The three others raced after him. It was a headlong journey, 
but Catherine, who had dreamed so long of running about the streets 
during her stay in Barnaby ’s cellar, enjoyed it immensely. Besides, 
Loyse had been rescued, and they were all going away on a boat to 
see new countries and meet new people. 

A great new adventure seemed to beckon. Already some of the 
scars of those recent tragedies seemed to be fading a little. Her flying 
feet took her rapidly past houses and crossroads, each with their 
fountain and votive cross. They crossed the Seine with one bound. 
Machefer, despite the slight but noticeable weight of Loyse, seemed 
to fly across it, and the other three had some difficulty keeping up. 
At last they reached the banks of yellow sand kindled by the sun. 
The doors of the watermen’s warehouse closed behind them and 
they were safely hidden in the warm darkness within. Jacquette, 
who had been keeping watch for them, fell sobbing on Loyse, who 
was still unconscious. But Sara pushed her roughly aside. 

‘She needs care, not tears. Leave this to me. . . .’ 

Catherine, quite winded, but full of a deep contentment, flopped 
down on the sand to get back her breath. 

An hour later, sitting beside Barnaby in the prow of the barge, 
she watched Paris unfold on either side. The tears which had flowed 
as she said farewell to Landry were still rolling down her checks. It 
had grieved her much more than she had expected. The girl realized 
for the first time just how large a place he had occupied in her life. 
As for Landry himself, he had been so moved that a great tear had 
fallen on to Catherine’s cheek as they hugged each other for the first 
and last time. She felt as if her throat were being squeezed. Then 
Landry had promised: 

‘One day I will come and sec you. I promise. I want to be a soldier 
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and I shall take service under Milord of Burgundy. We shall meet 
again, I know we shall.’ 

He smiled and tried to brazen it out, but his heart was not in it 
The corners of his mouth, which he struggled so valiantly to turn 
upwards, kept drooping again. At this point Barnaby decided to cut 
short the farewells and hauled Catherine aboard, seizing her under 
both arms. He carried her along like a parcel, weeping copiously 
and calling out repeated ‘au revoirs’, interrupted by bursts of sob- 
bing. The sailors started pushing on the long poles which propelled 
them over the slimy river-bed, and the barge slowly drew away from 
the bank, gliding over the yellow water, swollen with sand and 
alluvial mud. Taxed to the uttermost by the effort of poling the 
barge upstream, the crew kept close by the river banks instead of 
heading out into the middle of the river, where the current was 
strongest. 

Another shadow hung over Catherine This was Loysc’s strange 
behaviour. After recovering consciousness the girl stared to begin 
with at the known and unknown faces leaning over her She saw 
her mother in tears, her sister smiling at her But instead of surrender- 
ing herself to the joy of finding them again and throwing her arms 
round her loved ones, she had shaken herself free of jacquette’s 
embrace and hidden herself in a corner of the warehouse among the 
barrels, bales of hides, pottery, piles of wood and grain 
*Don t touch me * ’ she cried It was a cry so fierce that it cut her 
sister to the quick Jacquette held out her arms in despair 
‘Mv darling . . . My Loyse^ It’s I, your mother . . don’t you 

recognize your mother any more*^ Don’t you love me?’ 

Huddled into her corner, Loysc looked like some small trapped 
animal. Her face seemed to be swallowed up by her huge, pale, terri- 
fied eves and her hands were clenched so tightly over her breast that 
the knuckles showed white. A sob shook her voice 
‘Don’t touch me I am unclean and vile . I am but dirt and 
filth and I can only disgust all virtuous women. I am no longer your 
daughter, Mother, but a slut, a fallen woman, the mistress of 
Cabochc the Skinner ^ Go away, leave me alone * ’ 

Jacquette tried to get closer to her, but Loyse shrank back, flattened 
against the dusty ground as if her mother’s hand had been a 
red-hot iron. Sara intervened. She leapt on Loysc, like a cat and 
held her firm between her long, supple arms There was no time 
to lose. 
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7 can touch you, child. It is a long time since I first made the 
acquaintance of this filth you speak of. You are not to torment your 
poor mother like this. It has only touched your body. Your soul is 
still clean since you did not want it to happen.’ 

‘No ! ’ Loyse screamed. ‘I didn’t want it to happen, but sometimes 
I found pleasure in his caresses. When his hands stroked my body, 
and he took me, I used to cry out in ecstasy. I used to desire him too. 
I, the girl who lived only for God, and wanted only God. . . .* 

‘How can you be sure you only want God till you have known 
earthly love, my child?’ said Barnaby, shrugging. ‘Now we have 
rescued you from all that, and we are going to take you away with 
us The boat is about to leave. Unless you want us to take you back 
to Caboche?’ 

Loyse made a horrified gesture. 

‘No, oh no ! I only want to die ! ’ 

‘To kill yourself is a graver sin in the eyes of God than to submit 
to a man . . . even if you enjoy it sometimes ! ’ 

‘I want to destroy this shameful, vile body!’ 

‘All you are doing is making us miss the boat. . . .’ 

And, quite calmly, Barnaby clenched his fist and struck Loyse 
on the chin, not too hard, but just hard enough to knock her out 
temporarily, jacquette’s indignant cry left him unmoved. 

‘We have lost too much time already. Dress her quickly and take 
her to the boat. Once under way we shall have all the time in the 
world to reason with her. But we must all keep a close watch on her 
to see she doesn’t try to jump overboard.’ 

His orders were carried out to the letter. Now, more suitably 
attired, Loyse’s unconscious form was placed in the sort of cabin at 
the back of the barge which gave shelter for the sailors. Sara and 
Jacquette lavished their attentions on her. The journey could now 
begin. 

Seated on a coil of rope with his long legs stretched out before 
him, Barnaby contemplated Catherine. She sat looking straight 
ahead of her, her hands clasped round her skinny knees, tears roU- 
ing down her cheeks. She was greatly upset by what she had just 
heard. It reminded her of what she had seen in the Cour des Miracles. 
But Barnaby had used the word ‘love’. Surely that couldn’t be love, 
the thing she had seen in the Cour des Miracles, the thing Loyse 
spoke of with such loathing? Love was what she had felt the moment 
she saw Michel. A sweet constriction of the heart, a desire to be 
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gentle and tender and say nice things. But Loyse screamed as if she 
had undergone torture, and seemed quite deranged. 

Barnaby put his arm round her shoulders. 

‘Loyse will recover, little one. She is not the first person to under- 
go an experience like this since God created the world. But it will 
take her a long time, because she is narrowly pious and unbending 
in character. It will need a great deal of patience from everyone 
around her, but one day she will regain her appetite for life. As for 
Landry, I am sure you will see him again one day. He knows what 
he wants in life and he is one of those who forge a path for them- 
selves regardless of obstacles and difficulties. If he wants to be a 
soldier with the Burgundian army, he will be . . . believe me.’ 

Gratitude shone in the look Catherine turned on him. Barnaby’s 
affection for her was such that it instinctively understood and 
answered the questions she could not bring herself to ask. She sud- 
denly felt safe and contented. Barnaby leant forward pointing. 

‘See how beautiful Paris is. The largest and fairest city in the 
world. But Dijon is not too bad cither, as you will see. . . 

The barge had passed under the Pont-aux-Moulins by now and 
was gliding towards the great arches of the next bridge along, the 
Pont-au-Changc. They passed directly below the house where the 
Legoix family used to live, and Catherine cast a last look at the sky- 
light through which Michel had tried to escape, and then turned 
her head away. A little farther upstream a forest of pointed poles 
showed above the water. These marked the foundations of the 
future Notre-Dame bridge. Three weeks earlier, in one of his rare 
periods of mental lucidity, the king himself had driven the first pole 
into place with a mallet, and his sons after him. Some faded wreaths 
of flowers still hung from that pole. 

All about them the towers and steeples of Paris soared up into the 
sky. Bold arrowy church steeples stood out sharply against the lacier 
outlines of bell-towers, the great roof of the House of Pillars and 
the fine houses of noblemen whose gardens stretched down to the 
river. Opposite the quai where the gibbet and wheel stood empty of 
occupants, the square towers of Notre-Dame stood out against a sky 
of molten gold. Farther along came the St Pol harbour, where they 
unloaded grain from flat-bottomed boats, and after that the King’s 
Palace and gardens, and the slender turrets of the Hotel owned by 
the Archbishop of Sens. On the other side came the islands, the Ilc- 
aux-Vaches and the Ile-Notrc-Dame, flat and green with pasture 
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land fringed by silvery willows. Catherine’s gaze fell next on the 
stout walls of the Celestins monastery separated by a narrow canal 
from the sandy little island called the He Louviaux. This was the 
outer boundary of Pans, marked by the squat bulk of the Tour 
Barbeau. Grey and menacing under its pointed roof, the tower had 
been built in earlier times by Philip II, known as Auguste. A rampart 
connected the tower to the Bastille, and at night the great chain 
attached to it was fastened across the Seine. ... A sunny June day 
and tall green trees relieved the scene of some of its military grim- 
ness, however. Even the stones seemed soft and friendly. Barnaby 
began to recite softly: 

‘She is crowned the Queen of Cities 
Wellspring of religion and learning 
Situated on the river Seme. 

Vineyard, woods, lands and meadows, 

All the goodly things of this mortal life 
Has she more than otlicr cities do. 

All strangers now and evermore shall love her. 

For loveliness and jollity 

There is no city to rival her 

None can compare with Paris. . . .’^ 

‘How pretty!’ said Catherine, her drowsy head leaning against 
Barnaby’s shoulder. Behind her the boatmen struck up a song to 
which they poled along rhythmically. There was nothing to do but 
let oneself be carried along towards a new destiny, leaving behind 
old memories and old griefs. All Catherine wanted to take with her 
of her old life was the image of M*chel de Montsalvy, graven for 
ever on her heart, an image which she knew time would never rub 
away. 

The green banks of the Seine slipped steadily by. Catherine felt 
herself drifting off to sleep. . . , 


1 From a poem by Eustache Deschamps 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Procession of the Precious Blood 

The Inn at the Sign o£ the Flowering Mulberry was one of the most 
popular and crowded in Bruges. It stood on the Wollcstraat, or Wool 
Street, between the Grande Place and the Quai du Rosaire, and thus 
catered to a large clientele of cloth ai^id wool merchants, and 
merchants of all sorts from many countries. Its prosperity was 
clearly visible in the tall, sculpted and crenellated gable, in the gleam 
of its leaded windows of bull’s-eye glass, in the tantalizing aromas 
which cscaf)ed from its immense kitchen resplendent with copper, 
tin and pottery, in the fresh dresses and winged caps worn by the 
servants, and above all in the round belly of the happy proprietor, 
Maitre Gaspard Cornelis. 

Catherine was accustomed to the luxury of the Flowering Mul- 
berry from other, earlier journeys. Just now all her attention was 
fixed on the bustle in the street below. Since early morning the whole 
town had been parading there in its holiday best. 

Half dressed, her hair flowing untidily down her back, the young 
girl leant out of her window as far as she could, comb in hand, deaf 
to the recriminations of Uncle Mathieu, who had been grumbling 
away in the next room since daybreak. The cloth merchant, having 
finished his business in the town, had originally intended to leave 
for Dijon at dawn, but Catherine, after much argument, had finally 
persuaded him to stay over till that evening so that she could take 
part in the famous Procession of the Precious Blood, which was the 
most important feast day in the town. 

She did not have too much difficulty in persuading her Uncle 
Mathieu. He grumbled for hours, insisted that feast days were simply 
there to make good people throw away their hard-earned gold by the 
shovelful, reminded her that there was business in Burgundy which 
would brook no delay, and finally allowed himself to be convinced - 
as indeed he always did, finding it impossible to refuse his ravishing 
niece anything. The good man had gallantly admitted defeat by 
making his pretty conqueror a present of a delicious white lace head- 
dress and some gold pins to fasten it with. 

Tired of shouting through the wall, and of leaning out of his 
window scolding the valets who were loading his latest acquisitions 
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onto the mules, Mathieu Gautherin entered his niece’s room. When 
he found her still only half dressed, and half out of the window into 
the bargain, he burst out: 

‘What! Still not dressed? The procession will be leaving the 
basilica in a minute and you haven’t even done your hair 1 ’ 

Catherine turned towards her uncle. Finding him standing there 
with folded arms, legs astraddle and cap askew above his fat red 
indignant face, she ran to fling her arms round his neck and cover 
his cheeks with little kisses, which was the sort of thing Maitrc 
Mathieu adored, though he would rather have lost an arm than 
admit it. 

‘I won’t be a minute, Uncle. It’s just that everything looks so lovely 
this morning!’ 

‘Pah! One would think you had never seen a procession before.’ 

‘I have never seen this one. And I’ve never seen so many beautiful 
clothes before ! There isn’t one woman who isn’t wearing velvet or 
satin or brocade. They all have lace caps, and jewels7 even the ones 
who were selling fish yesterday in the Watermarket.’ 

While she spoke Catherine hurriedly finished dressing. She pulled 
on a long dress of pale blue taffeta which was slashed in front to 
display a white skirt finely striped with silver, the same material 
which made the bodice under the deep pointed neckline of the dress. 
Then, hastily, she plaited and pinned up her hair and adjusted the 
crescent-shaped lace coif, one end of which went below her chin, 
accentuating the oval shape of her face. She turned to her uncle: 

‘How do I look?’ 

The question was unnecessary. Mathieu’s affectionate glance re- 
flected Catherine’s beauty like a mirror. Sara’s prophecy had come 
true. At twenty-one the girl was as ravishing a creature as one could 
imagine. Her huge eyes with their changing colour, lit up a face 
whose freckles had given way to a lovely velvety skin, pink and gold, 
and reminiscent of the petals of a tea rose. Her long golden hair was 
still the admiration of all. Catherine was not very tall, but her figure 
was perfect. Her proportions, grace, and curves, at once full and 
delicate, would have set the most exacting painter reaching for his 
brush. But to the great despair of Mathieu Gautherin, of his sister 
Jacquettc and the rest of the family, Catherine, who had been be- 
sieged by a veritable army of suitors since the age of sixteen, still 
obstinately refused to marry. Her power over men seemed to amuse 
her, even to annoy her a little. 
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‘You arc youth and springtime incarnate/ said Mathicu sincerely. 
‘It seems a pity that no nice young man can look forward to the day 
when it will all be his. . . 

‘I don’t sec how 1 should gain by the arrangement. After a woman 
marries her beauty fades and loses its sparkle.’ 

Mathicu raised up his arms. 

‘What a way to talk ! But my child — ’ 

‘Uncle,’ Catherine interrupted gently, ‘we shall be late.’ 

They left the room together. In the inn courtyard, where servants 
laden with plates and poultry raced to and fro, their caps fluttering, 
Mathicu gave some last instructions to his grooms. He ordered them 
to keep an eye on his packs and not go off drinking in some tavern, 
threatening the most brutal punishments if they disobeyed. Then, 
with a low and respectful bow from Maitre Cornelis, uncle and 
niece stepped out into the street. 

The crowd was biggest in the Place du Bourg, in front of the 
basilica of the Precious Blood. 

As they drew nearer to the market-place Mathieu and his niece 
had difficulty in making headway through the crowd. Oblivious 
of the buzz of interest which her beauty excited in the onlookers, 
Catherine walked with her nose in the air, craning her head to sec 
everything that was going on. 

Around the square, the great houses, painted and decorated like 
pictures in a missal, were almost hidden under cascades of multi- 
coloured silken stuffs and costly tapestries woven of gold and silver 
thread which had been brought out for the occasion from the sombre 
interior to flash and gleam in the sunny street outside. 

Garlands of flowers were looped between house and house, and 
the processional route was strewn with a thick carpet of fresh grass, 
red roses and white violets over the uneven paving stones. In front 
of the houses huge dressers, drapped with coloured brocades and 
velvets, displayed the family treasures. Goblets and vases, gold and 
silver plates, richly chased and studded with precious stones, testified 
to the wealth of the family and solicited the admiration of passcis- 
by, heavily guarded meantime by muscular-looking valets. 

Despite her efforts Catherine was unable to catch so much as a 
glimpse of the old Roman basilica where the celebrated relic was 
kept. A mass of banners like flames of embroidered silk and multi- 
coloured pennants fluttering on the lances of the Flemish nobility 
looked like a field of flowers swaying in the wind and effectively hid 
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the church from sight. Through the church’s wide-opened doors, 
however, great floods of music poured, psalms chanted by stout 
Flemish throats against a background of pealing organ music. She 
would have to make do with that! 

After valiant efforts uncle and niece managed to find a place fqr 
themselves in one of the best positions, at the corner of the market- 
place. This corner faced the Ducal Palace and commanded a wide 
view over the vast market-place and the central square of the town. 
Two women who were vigorously disputing over some old grievance 
of a coif lent but not returned had had to be separated by some 
archers, thus leaving a gap in the crowd of which Mathieu had 
quickly taken advantage. He had thereby got access to the corner- 
stone of the market building which would allow them, when the 
time came, to climb a little above the sea of heads and see the Precious 
Blood carried past. The last tenant of the stone, a tall figure dressed 
in saffron velvet and blessed with a doleful countenance, all vertical 
lines, was quite agreeable to moving up a little to make room for 
the young girl. He even twisted his lips into what might, at a pinch, 
be taken for a smile. 

His clothes, edged with sables and lightly embroidered in silver 
thread, were of a certain elegance, but they gave off an unpleasant 
sweaty smell and Catherine felt obliged to move a little so as to put 
some distance between herself and the obliging burgess. Mathieu 
was not so fastidious. He soon struck up an animated conversation 
with his neighbour. It seemed he was a furrier from Ghent who had 
come to stock up in Russian and Bulgarian furs at the German 
trading post in the Hanseatic League. His conversation lacked 
coherence, however. It seemed as though he found the young girl’s 
presence distracting. He stared at her continually. Catherine found 
this stare disagreeable and decided to ignore it. There was plenty to 
look at in the colourful crowd which packed the market square. 
Representatives of all the seventeen nations with trading posts in this 
great trading city rubbed shoulders there. Grimy Russian caftans 
bordered with priceless furs brushed against Byzantines in garments 
stiff with embroidery. The richly but discreetly dressed English 
rubbed shoulders with the cut velvets and shimmering brocades worn 
by the merchants of Venice and Florence whose opulence had a touch 
of nouveau riche about it and attracted thieves and pickpockets the 
way honey attracts flies. A huge yellow satin turban, round as a 
pumpkin and adorned in front with a white aigrette, towered above 
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the heads o£ the crowd announcing the presence of a Turk. Finally, 
towards the far end of the market square, a skinny boy in a tight red 
costume walked nonchalantly to and fro on a tightrope high above 
the heads of the crowd, a long balancing pole in his hands. 

. Catherine just had time to observe to herself that he was un- 
doubtedly the best placed to see what was going on when there was 
a blast of silver trumpets announcing the departure of the procession. 
At the same time all the bells in Bruges began to ring out and 
Catherine, laughing, clapped her hands to her cars to shut out the 
din of the belfry tower which seemed to be just above her head. 

‘It gets more and more difficult to buy English wool at a reason- 
able price,’ Mathicu Gauthcrin was complaining. ‘The Florentines 
buy it all up at exorbitant rates and then come here to sell their cloth 
at ridiculous prices. I must admit that the cloth is good and their 
colours brilliant but it’s not right! Especially since the alum from 
the Tolfa mine means that they can fix the dyes for next to 
nothing. • . 

‘Bah I’ his new friend agreed. ‘We furriers have problems like 
this too. These Novgorod people insist on being paid in Venetian 
ducats now. As if our good Flemish gold weren’t worth just as 
much. . . !’ 

‘Ssssshl’ said Catherine, bored by this mercantile talk. ‘Here 
comes the procession.’ 

The two men fell silent and the bourgeois from Ghent made the 
most of the fact that the girl was absorbed in the approaching 
sjjcctacle to edge a little closer to her. This meant he had to crane 
his head sideways to avoid having one eye put out by the lace horns 
of her high headdress. Catherine, her eyes like saucers, had forgotten 
about him. The procession was under way. 

It was indeed a magnificent sight. The magistrates and all the city 
guilds were represented, each with their banner. Out of reverence 
for the relic they all wore crowns of roses, violets and marjoram 
which were in curious contrast to the well-nourished faces beneath. 

A group of monks and a band of young girls in white dresses came 
immediately in front of the Precious Blood, whose approach was the 
signal for all present to fall on their knees in the dust. 

To Catherine it seemed as though the sun itself had fallen from 
heaven in all its dazzling brilliance. The great canopy which four 
deacons carried above the bishop’s head was of fretted gold. The 
prelate’s cope and sparkling mitre were of cloth of gold, embroidered 
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with gold thread and diamonds. He came forward slowly, seated on 
the back of a white mule, its harness and bridle also of gold, and 
carried the reliquary between purple-gloved hands against his chest. 
On its cover two kneeling angels were depicted, their enamelled 
wings glinting with pearls and sapphires. TTie crystal sides of the 
reliquary allowed the relic within to be seen, a small brownish-red 
phial: the Precious Blood of Christ, a few drops which Joseph of 
Arimathea had collected on Golgotha long ago. Thierry, Ckiunt 
of Alsace and Flanders, to whom the Patriarch of Jerusalem had 
given it in 1149, brought the sacred phial back from the Holy Land 
to Bruges. 

Barely a minute after the girl got up from her knees, she was 
obliged to drop down again, this time in a deep curtsey. 

‘There is the Duchess,’ said someone in the crowd. 

A group of young women in sumptuous dresses followed the 
bishop’s canopy. They all wore pale blue brocade encrusted with 
silver and pearls and tall pointed headdresses of silver^cloth swathed 
in blue gauze. In their midst was a young blonde woman, slender 
and graceful, with a sad gentle face. The long ermine-lined train of 
her gold-flowered, blue brocade dress swept the flowers and foliage 
beneath her feet. Her headdress, starred with sapphires, looked like 
an arrow of pure gold. Jewels sparkled on her bosom and covered 
her wrists and her belt was formed of great nuggets of gold, almost 
barbaric in appearance because of the huge size of the gems with 
which it was studded. 

It was the first time Catherine had seen the Duchess of Burgundy. 
She rarely came to Dijon but lived all the year round, with only her 
women for company, in the coldly sumptuous palace of the Counts 
of Flanders, at Ghent. Her husband could not bear the sight of her. 

Michelle de France was the daughter of the poor mad king, 
Charles VI, and, more important still, sister of the Dauphin Charles 
who was generally rumoured to have been responsible for the 
assassination of the late Duke of Burgundy, Jean-sans-Peur, three 
years earlier. Philippe of Burgundy loved his father deeply and, the 
day he learnt of his death, the love Which he had felt for his wife 
was extinguished for no other reason than that she was his enemy’s 
sister. Since then Michelle lived only for God and for good works. 
The people of Ghent adored her and resented their liege lord’s 
attitude towards so gentle and virtuous a woman. They considered 
it both unjust and excessive. 
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Looking at Michelle’s wistful face Catherine instantly sided with 
the citizens of Ghent and told herself that Duke Philippe must be 
an idiot. Behind her the furrier from Ghent whispered to Uncle 
Mathieu: 

‘Our poor Duchess’s life is one long martyrdom. Last year the 
Duke ordered great celebrations to mark the birth of his bastard son 
by the lady of Presles. Our good lady, who is childless through no 
fault of her own, wept for many days when she heard the news. But 
the Duke cared nothing for her tears and at once proclaimed the 
babe Great Bastard of Burgundy -as if it were something to be 
proud of ! ’ 

Catherine’s impressionable heart swelled indignantly. She would 
have liked to fly to the assistance of the little Duchess, so unjustly 
spurned by her husband. 

The Duke in person followed behind. He was on horseback, 
escorted by a troop of knights in full war harness, and formed part 
of the cortege of Count Thierry of Flanders, to whom Bruges owed 
the Precious Blood. As such he wore the armour of a past age. A 
coat of chain mail covered him from shoulders to knees, and on his 
head he wore a hood of mail under a pointed helmet which left only 
the severe pale oval of his face visible. A long, broad, flat sword 
hung at his side. In his steel-gloved right hand he held a lance from 
which fluttered a pennant in the Flemish colours. On his right arm 
he held a shield in the shape of an elongated almond. The lords 
around him were dressed in the same style and they formed an im- 
pressive forest of rigid and sinister black steel statues. Philippe’s eyes 
gazed high above the heads of the crowd and seemed not to sec any- 
thing. How haughty, remote and disdainful he seemed ! Catherine, 
once more bent in a respectful attitude, told herself that he was 
definitely not a sympathetic character. 

As she rose from her curtsey Catherine suddenly felt two shaking 
hands encircling her waist. She tried to shake them off, thinking 
that someone might have stumbled and seized hold of her to retrieve 
their balance. But the furtive hands now started creeping up her 
body to her breasts, which they greedily seized. She cried out in a 
fury. Whirling round so violently that her neighbours fell back and 
her headdress shook, she found herself face to face with the furrier 
from Ghent who was clearly stupefied by her reaction. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘Filthy swine! * 

Beside herself with rage, she gave him three tremendous slaps on 
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the face. His pale cheeks instantly flushed scarlet as June poppies, 
and he stepped back a few paces, raising his hands to his face. 

Catherine was on the warpath. Oblivious of her beautiful lace cap, 
now trampled in the dust, with her gleaming mass of hair streaming 
about her, she went after her assailant again, despite her uncle’s 
efforts to stop her. 

‘Niece, niece, are you mad?’ cried the good man. 

‘Mad? Ask this sorry creature here, this common skin-merchant 
here, what he has been up to ! Ask him if he dares tell you ! ’ 

The man sought refuge in the darkness of the market hall, whence 
he evidently hoped to escape, but the crowd now blocked his passage. 
By now amused onlookers had joined in the dispute, some siding 
with the furrier, some with the girl. 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed a grocer as broad as he was tall. ‘What’s the 
world coming to if one can’t squeeze a girl’s waist in the crowd 
without causing a scandal?’ 

A young woman with a fresh, round face but haugtty glint in her 
eye leant forward to get a closer look at him. 

‘I’d like to see someone try and squeeze my waist ! ’ she cried. ‘The 
young woman was quite right. . . . For my part. I’d scratch the 
eyes out of anyone who tried to take liberties with me.’ 

To scratch the furrier’s eyes out seemed to be exactly what 
Catherine, who had escaped from her uncle’s restraining grip, was 
attempting to do. Before long there was quite a commotion at the 
corner of the market-place and none of the belligerents noticed that 
the procession itself had stopped. A cold voice abruptly cut through 
the hubbub. 

‘Guards . . . seize these people who are disturbing the procession.’ 

It was the Duke in person. Halted at the corner of the market- 
place, he waited, a rigid figure in his steel armour. Instantly four 
men-at-arms of his personal guard pushed their way through the 
crowd. Catherine was pulled away from her adversary, who was 
defending himself as best he could, seized by two of the men-at-arms 
despite Mathieu’s entreaties and dragged before Philippe of Bur- 
gundy’s horse. 

She was still furious. She struggled like a little demon, and by the 
time they managed to control her her hair was streaming all over 
the place. The collar of her blue dress had been torn off and one 
fresh, soft shoulder was bared. Her eyes sparkled angrily and her 
look clashed with Philippe’s like steel on steel. They glared at each 
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Other for a moment, like two fighters measuring each other up, the 
one tall and haughty on his horse, the other defiant as a litdc fighting- 
cock, refusing to lower her eyes. Around them an anxious silence 
fell, broken only by the sobs of the unfortunate Mathieu. 

‘What happened?’ the Duke asked curtly. 

One of the archers who had hold of the terrified furrier answered: 

‘This fellow took advantage of the crowd to tease the girl a bit, 
sire. She slapped his face.’ 

Philippe’s grey gaze passed briefly, wrth chilling contempt, over 
the furrier’s ashen face and then returned to Catherine, who stood 
as before, with a haughty expression, obstinately refusing to utter a 
word. Sure that right was on her side, she was too proud to make 
excuses for herself in front of everyone, let alone implore forgiveness. 
She stood and waited. Philippe’s cold voice rang out. 

‘Disturbing a procession is a serious misdemeanour. Take them 
away. I will take care of this matter later on.’ 

He leant across to the captain of the guard, Jacques dc Roussay, 
and murmured a few words to him; then, wheeling his horse round, 
he once more resumed his place in the procession. The cortege moved 
on amid clouds of incense and the singing of sacred hymns. 

The Captain de Roussay was obliged to wait till the end of the 
procession, a scries of tableaux vivants illustrating scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments, before taking the prisoners away. His 
orders were to take them to the palace, and to do this he had first of 
all to cross the market square. Meanwhile Mathieu Gauthcrin tore 
his hair and wept unashamedly, collapsed on the cornerstone. The 
young woman who had taken Catherine’s side in the dispute did 
her best to comfort him. He had tried to speak to his niece but been 
prevented by the bowmen. He pictured to himself with horrifying 
vividness the succession of disasters which might befall her. They 
would almost certainly consign the rash young woman to one of the 
palace dungeons. Then she would be tried and as likely as not hung, 
or even burnt alive, for sacrilege. As for him, they would doubtless 
pull down his house and banish him from his home town to wander 
the highroads with his family, begging his bread, always persecuted, 
always on the move till the time the Lord should see fit to take pity 
on him and gather him to His bosom. . . . 

Catherine, on the other hand, had finally cooled down and now 
adopted an attitude of icy composure. The archers had tied her hands 
together and she stood there proudly, very upright, in her torn dress 
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which revealed her bare shoulder, enveloped in clouds of hair, scorn- 
fully ignoring the comments, some flattering, some impudent and 
some frankly obscene, that her beauty called forth from the spectators. 
She was aware of all these people looking at her. She even found a 
certain secret amusement in observing how the captain of the guard 
blushed and looked away when she happened to catch him looking 
at her. Roussay was young, and the sight of his prisoner clearly 
disturbed him more than a little. 

When the last tableau, representing a paunchy Daniel amid some 
highly fantastical beasts, had passed, he ordered the crowd to fall 
back and escorted his prisoners along at a good pace. They crossed 
the square almost at a run. Poor Mathieu, still weeping copiously, 
followed as best he could, his hood all awry and his fat face, swollen 
by tears, irresistibly reminiscent of a disconsolate baby’s. 

When he had got as far as the palace entrance, however, the 
lances of the guard barred the way and he was forced to give up his 
plan to accompany his niece. Heartbroken, he took bis seat on a 
convenient stone and began to weep like a fountain, almost certain 
now that he would not see Catherine again till the time came for 
her to go to the scaffold. 

Once inside the palace, Catherine noticed with some surprise that 
she had been separated from her adversary. The furrier was being 
taken by his guards to the left of the courtyard, whereas she was 
being conducted by Roussay himself towards the great staircase. 

‘Are you not taking me to the dungeons?’ she asked. The captain 
did not answei . He was walking along like an efficient robot, eyes 
fixed straight ahead, face impassive under the raised visor of his 
helmet. Catherine could not know that, if he refused to look or even 
speak to her, it was only because he had not felt in control of his 
emotions since first laying eyes on that disturbingly lovely face. It 
was certainly the first time that Jacques dc Roussay had hated doing 
his duty. 

At the top of the staircase there was a long gallery, then a door 
opening into a sumptuously furnishq^ room, next came another 
smaller room entirely hung with beautiful tapestries. Hidden in the 
tapestries was a door, which opened as if by magic when the captaiq 
pushed it. 

Tn here,’ he said curtly. 

It was only then that Catherine noticed with astonishment that 
the captain formed her sole escort at this point and that the soldiers 
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seemed to have mysteriously vanished. On the threshold Roussay 
cut the rope which bound his prisoner’s hands with a dagger, and 
then pushed her in. The door shut noiselessly behind her, and when 
Catherine turned to see whether her gaoler was still there, she 
couldn’t believe her eyes: the door had disappeared, concealed in 
the pattern on the walls. 

Sighing resignedly the girl looked about her. Her prison was a 
room whose small dimensions were compensated for by a rare 
splendour. Walls hung with cloth of gold threw into relief the 
sombre magnificence of a great bed entirely draped with black 
velvet. There was no coat of arms above the bedhead, but the 
curtains were held back by gold cords attached to griffons’ heads 
of solid gold with emerald eyes. Near a high white chimney-piece, 
an ebony dresser held some gold and silver objects whose main 
purpose there seemed to be to set off a large goblet of sparkling 
crystal whose base and cover were of gold encrusted with large round 
pearls. An ebony coffer standing between two narrow Gothic 
windows held a basin of enamelled gold in which a huge armful of 
blood red roses had been placed. 

Catherine advanced cautiously across the thick carpet, patterned 
in black and dark red, which, she would have been surprised to 
learn, had only just arrived from distant Samarkand, aboard a great 
Genoese caravel still berthed in the harbour at Damme. A large 
mirror reflected her image in passing: that of a young girl with 
sparkling eyes and tousled hair which shone brighter than the gilded 
walls. But her torn dress seemed to reveal more bare skin than was 
seemly. Embarrassed all of a sudden at the thought of all the people 
who had seen her so unsuitably dressed, she hunted about for a 
piece of cloth or something with which to cover her shoulders and 
bosom, but there was nothing to be found and she had to resign her- 
self to covering her half-bared bosom with her hands. 

She felt weary all of a sudden, and ravenously hungry. Catherine 
was one of those robusdy healthy people whose appetite remains un- 
affected by even the most dire calamities. But there was absolutely 
nothing edible anywhere in this artfully sealed-up room with its 
invisible doors. Sighing deeply, she installed herself in one of the 
high-backed chairs of sculpted ebony which faced each other on 
cither side of the fireplace. TTiey were reasonably comfortable, thanks 
to their thick down-filled cushions of black velvet with gold tassels. 
Catherine curled up like a cat, relishing the comfort, and, since she 
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had nothing better to do, was soon asleep. Her own fate worried her 
much less than the terrible anxieties which must now be assailing 
poor Uncle Mathieu. They couldn’t have brought her to such a pretty 
room only to send her to the scaffold afterwards. 

She woke with a start, a long while later, registering sub- 
consciously a presence in the room. There, before her, stood a tall, 
thin young man, hands behind his back and legs slightly apart, 
watching her sleep. She leapt to her feet with a cry of surprise and 
alarm, and stood looking apprehensively at the newcomer. 

The man before her was not a stranger, but the Duke Philippe in 
person. 

He had changed his old-fashioned armour for a short black velvet 
tunic which matched the hose that showed off his long, thin, but 
muscular legs. His head was bare and he wore his blond hair cut 
very short above the cars. This severe costume only enhanced tlic 
youthfulness of his face. He certainly could not be more than twenty- 
six years old. He was smiling. 

The smile deepened as Catherine, still half awake, dropped an 
awkward curtsey and exclaimed: 

‘Oh . . . sire, I apologize. . . .* 

‘You were sleeping so soundly that I didn’t dare wake you. And 
there is no need to apologize. It was a charming sight.’ 

Pink with embarrassment as she observed Philippe’s pale stare 
moving over her person, Catherine, remembering the state she was 
in, hastily covered her bosom with her hands. To accommodate this 
sudden fit of modesty the Duke moved a few steps away and 
shrugged faintly. 

‘Well, my pretty trouble-maker. Who are you, first of all.?’ 

‘Your prisoner, sire.’ 

‘And what besides?’ 

‘Nothing . . . since you call me “tu” so familiarly. I am not of 
noble birth, but neither am I low-born. I am not a servant. And just 
because I have been arrested is no reason to treat me like one.’ 

A half-amused, half-curious smile fleeted across Philippe’s pale 
face. The girl’s astonishing beauty had struck him at once, but now 
that he saw her more closely he was impressed by something more, 
a sort of intrinsic worth which he had not expected to find. How- 
ever, he did not intend to let her sec this and there was more than a 
suggestion of mockery about his smile when he asked: 

‘In that case I must ask your forgiveness, demoiselle. But would 
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you mind telling me your name? I think I know all the pretty girls 
in the town, yet I have never seen you before.’ 

‘Don’t call me demoiselle, sire. I have told you I am not a 
demoiselle. And I don’t live in this town. I came here with my uncle 
to buy cloth. . . 

‘Where are you from then?’ 

‘I was born in Paris, but I have been living in Dijon since your 
friends, the Cabochiens, hanged my father who was a goldsmith on 
the Pont-au-Changc.’ 

The smile faded from Philippe’s face and his lips hardened in a 
thin line. Placing one leg on the corner of the coffer he half sat there 
and began pulling the petals off the flowers beside him. 

‘From Armagnac, eh? So that’s why you cause disturbances during 
processions, is it? People of your sort should realize that they only 
come here at their own risk and peril, my pretty. In truth, seeing 
that you belong to the party which murdered my beloved father, it 
seems a strange piece of folly.’ 

‘I am not an Armagnaque,’ cried Catherine, flushed with anger. 
The Duke’s attitude to her, at once insolent and subtly threatening, 
was beginning to exasperate her unendurably. It was not as though 
she had ever felt any sympathy for him. . . . Hoarse with fury she 
went on: 

‘I don’t belong to any party. Your friends hanged my father be- 
cause I tried to rescue one of your sister’s attendants after she had 
been trying in vain to make you or your beloved father save him. 
Don’t you remember? It happened in the Hotel de Guyenne. 
Madame Marguerite was down on her knees, in tears, begging for 
Michel dc Montsalvy’s life to be spared.’ 

‘Enough! Don’t remind me of that incident! It was one of the 
most terrible moments of my youth. I couldn’t have saved Michel 
without implicating myself.’ 

‘You couldn’t save him,’ Catherine snorted, ‘but 7 tried to and I 
was nothing more than a little Parisian girl. Because of that my 
father was hanged, and my mother and I were forced to flee. We had 
to leave Paris and go to Dijon where my Uncle Mathieu is a cloth 
merchant. That’s where I have lived ever since. . . .’ 

A silence fell between the two. Catherine, invaded anew by 
memories of those dark days, felt her heart beating like a drum. 
Philippe’s sombre face was ominous. He would undoubtedly punish 
her insolence by having her thrown into his deepest dungeon, and 
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Unde Mathieu and her family likewise. Nevertheless, had the 
scaffold itself been standing in the middle of that luxurious room 
she would still have repeated every one of the words she had just 
flung so defiantly at the powerful lord of Burgundy. She even felt a 
certain quiet satisfaction in having done so. It was a sort of revenge 
for what had happened in the past. . . . 

She took a deep breath, tossed back a lock of hair and asked: ‘What 
are you going to do with me, sire? My uncle must be suffering great 
anxiety on my behalf. I am sure he would like to know . . . even if 
it should be the worst ! ’ 

Philippe shrugged angrily, and threw the remains of the rose he 
had been playing with out of the window. Dropping his nonchalant 
pose, he took a few steps towards Catherine. 

‘What am I going to do with you? Disturbing a procession 
certainly deserves some sort of punishment, but you arc so angry 
with me already that I hesitate to displease you further. You see . . . 
I should like us to be friends in future. And, after all,*n young girl 
is free to defend herself if someone attacks her. As for that man who 
dared . . .’ 

‘Docs that mean that that unfortunate man will suffer instead of 
me? In that case I suggest you pardon him, as I do. His action docs 
not warrant so much publicity.’ 

To shake off the embarrassment she felt under the steady gaze of 
those grey eyes fastened on her face, she turned to the mirror and 
stared at herself in it, though without really seeing anything. The 
Duke’s reflection, a whole head taller, appeared beside hers within 
that golden frame. Suddenly she shivered: two hot hands had seized 
her by both shoulders. 

The mirror reflected two faces of a sudden equally pale. A strange 
light burned in the young Duke’s eyes and his hands trembled 
slighdy as he touched her silky skin. He bent close enough for her 
to feel his breath warm on her neck, and all the while, in the mirror, 
his eyes held her violet ones imprisoned. 

‘The peasant deserves to die a hundred times over for having dared 
to do what I cannot do myself . . . much as I would like to. You are 
too beautiful ! I am afraid I might find it hard to find peace away 
from you. . . . When were you supposed to leave this town?’ 

‘As soon as the procession had ended. Our baggage was ready, and 
the mules waiting.' 

‘Then leave as you had planned. Leave this very evening, and by 
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tomorrow morning let there be as many leagues as possible between 
yourselves and Bruges. A safe conduct will open the town gates for 
you and assure your free passage along the roads. We will meet 
again at Dijon, whither I am returning shortly.’ 

Embarrassed and also vaguely disturbed by the hands which still 
held her, Catherine felt a strange emotion swell within her breast. 
Philippe’s voice was at once brusque and warm, imperious and 
tender. She tried to fight against this fascination he was beginning 
to exert over her. 

‘Meet in Dijon? Sire! What can the high and mighty Duke of 
Burgundy do with a cloth merchant’s niece except rum her reputa- 
tion?’ she asked with a hint of insolence which stirred Philippe’s 
blood. His hands left her shoulders and tangled themselves in her 
silky mane of hair. Then he stooped and buried his face in it. 

‘Don’t play the coquette,’ he murmured in a voice which grew 
hoarse. ‘You are very well aware of the effect you have on me, and 
you are taking pitiless advantage of it. A prince’s love does not 
necessarily bring dishonour. You know that I would do almost any- 
thing to gain you for myself. You would not be the daughter of Eve 
if you did not recognize desire in a man’s eyes.’ 

‘Sire,’ she protested. 

She tried to push him away, but he held her too tightly. Carried 
away by an overmastering desire, he stooped and kissed her on the 
nape, in that soft hollow where the neck is shaded by hair. Catherine 
trembled violently and gave a cry of protest: ‘For pity’s sake, sire^ 
Don’t make me have to slap your face too! I’ve had enough for one 
day 1 ’ 

He let her go at once and moved a few steps away. His face was 
flushed, his grey eyes were clouded, and his hands still trembled. 
Then, suddenly, he burst out laughing: 

‘Forgive me ! Fate must have willed that every man today should 
expatiate upon your beauty - a little too ardently. I am afraid I lost 
my head. I am beginning to understand that oaf of a furrier. It is 
pardy your fault. . . .’ 

As he spoke, he crossed over to an ebony chest and took from it a 
long, hooded brown-velvet coat, lined throughout in priceless sables. 
He threw it rapidly round the girl’s shoulder. She almost dis- 
appeared in the folds of the sumptuous garment. It covered the 
lovely shoulders and temptingly bared bosom which were proving 
too much for Philippe’s self-control. All that was visible was the 
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lovely head with its crown of golden hair. He gazed at her a moment 
longer in a sort of despair. 

‘You look more beautiful still ! You had better go. Quickly, before 
the devil tempts me again. But don’t forget that I shall find you 
again. . . .’ 

He pushed her towards the hidden door, which opened without 
Catherine seeing how. She saw a gleam of armour through the half- 
open door. 

‘Wait,’ Philippe murmured. 

He left the room alone; returning a few minutes later with a scaled 
parchment which he handed to his visitor. 

‘The safe conduct. Go quickly . . . and if you think of me only 
half as much as I shall be thinking of you I shall count myself 
happy.’ 

‘I shall think of you, sire,’ she said, smiling. ‘But does your Excel- 
lency realize that you are still addressing me as “tu”?’ 

Philippe laughed again, a young, spontaneous, carefree laugh. 

‘I can’t help it! Something inside me makes me address you as 
“tu” . . . Maybe because one day I hope to have the right to.’ 

With one hand on the door he kept her back a moment longer. 
His free arm drew her to him with tender violence, and before the 
girl could stop him, he stooped and kissed her half-open lips. Then 
he let her go. 

‘I wanted to so much! ’ he said by way of apology. ‘Now go. . . .’ 

His hand brushed the dark velvet, expressive of the regret he felt 
at letting her go. She was half-way through the door to join the 
guard who was to escort her back to her uncle when he stopped her 
once more. 

‘Just a moment!’ 

Then, with a contrite smile: 

‘I don’t even know your name.’ 

‘Catherine, sire, Catherine Legoix,’ she said, dropping so low a 
curtsey that her face was level with Philippe’s knees. He stooped to 
raise her up once more, but she eluded him, with smiling agility, 
and followed the man-at-arms whose metal shoes rang hollowly on 
the marble floor. She did not once turn to look back at the Duke, 
who watched her depart with a sigh. It was the first time Philippe of 
Burgundy had allowed a woman he desired to pass through his 
hands unscathed, especially one who had been closeted alone with 
him for so long. But this Catherine did not realize. Her head was in 
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a whirl and, despite the little scene she had just enacted, she felt 
weary. She would have liked to climb into bed and stretch out be- 
tween cool sheets. She felt no more warmth towards Philippe now 
than she had earlier on when the guards had first escorted her to the 
palace, but the short time she had spent with him had made a dis- 
turbing impression on her. His kiss, his expert hands, had between 
them stirred the deepest fibres of her being and awakened a mys- 
terious longing which, once it had passed, left her feeling weak and 
a little ashamed, as if she had done something wrong. 

At the end of the great staircase she found Jacques de Roussay 
waiting. His searching gaze added to her embarrassment. She felt 
suddenly as though Philippe’s hands and lips must have left invisible 
marks on her skin. Instinctively she pulled the sumptuous coat 
higher round her shoulders and drew the hood down over her fore- 
head. The Captain’s eyes fastened on her lips so insistently that she 
pursed them up and, throwing her head back defiantly, stepped to- 
wards the stairs. He followed her without a word. 

Only when they had reached the archway at the entrance did he 
decide to speak. 

‘I am under orders to escort you back to the Flowering Mulberry,’ 
he said in a colourless voice, ‘and then to see that you leave Bruges 
without hindrance.’ 

From beneath her hood Catherine flashed him such a dazzling 
smile that the young man blushed to the roots of his hair. 

‘What an honour! I suppose you aren’t under orders to accompany 
us as far as Dijon too.-^’ 

‘Alas, no — ’ he began, then suddenly changing hjs tone, he cried 
joyfully: ‘Arc you going to Dijon? Is that where you live.?’ 

‘Yes, indeed.’ 

‘Oh, in that case I shall see you again. I am from Burgundy too, 
from the heart of Burgundy,’ he added with such ingenuous pride 
that she smiled. It seemed as though this fellow wanted to get to 
know her better too. Catherine wondered silently whether, by the 
time she left Flanders, she would not have a rendezvous with the 
whole ducal army. . . . This thought put her in such a good 
humour that she was singing as she entered the inn. Mathieu 
Gauthcrin had collapsed in a chimney-corner, where he continued 
to weep, and quaff numerous flagons of beer, under the innkeeper’s 
wary eye. Catherine’s radiant appearance took him completely by 
surprise. He was expecting archers, black-robed judges, the execu- 
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doner in person perhaps, and here was his niece, laughing gaily, 
dressed like a princess in a coat whose value was not lost on the 
merchant’s experienced eye. One of the duke’s officers, dressed up 
like a herald, followed the supposed prisoner like a proud litde dog. 

Everyone in Burgundy knew of the Duke’s susceptibility to 
feminine beauty. Catherine’s triumphal entry gave Mathicu 
Gautherin much food for thought. It looked as though the Duke 
and his niece had made peace. It remained to be seen just how far 
this peace-making had gone. As he shook his dozing valets and 
ordered them to finish loading up the mules, he promised himself 
to keep his eyes open. He was one of those respectable citizens to 
whom a bastard, whether royal or not, is in no way a gift from 
heaven. 

Despite her uncle’s advice, Catherine refused to put her superb 
coat in one of the travelling chests. She had replaced her torn dress 
by a plain white one, made of that fine lightweight cloth woven by 
the women of Valenciennes. Her hair, which had been carefully 
plaited, was concealed by a coil of fine Flemish linen, one flap of 
which went under her chin and closely framed her face. On top of 
It all, though, she had replaced the famous velvet coat. 

‘If we meet any robbers,’ Uncle Mathieu grumbled, still not alto- 
gether recovered from his ordeal, ‘they will take you for a noble- 
woman and we shall be held to ransom. . . .’ 

But Catherine was so delighted with her magnificent coat that she 
refused to hear of parting from it. 

‘It would get spoilt, squashed into a chest. Besides, I shan’t be 
allowed to wear it in Dijon. Maman would never hear of it, if only 
because it might offend the Dame de Chancey or the Dowager of 
Chateauvillain, who haven’t got one like it. So I may as well make 
the most of it. . . .’ 

Proud as a queen in her sables, Catherine, ignoring the mild 
weather, took her seat on her mule. The merchant’s little baggage- 
train followed behind de Roussay’s charger as far as the city walls. 
At St Catherine’s Gate, which de Roussay had commanded to be 
opened in the name of the Duke, they parted with a brief word of 
farewell, but as Jacques de Roussay bowed to the girl he murmured 
a hasty ‘Till we meet again’, which made her smile. She did not 
reply. It was pointless. Now that he knew she came from Dijon, de 
Roussay seemed to be in a walking dream. 
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It was not to look at him again that Catherine turned round before 
passing through the heavily fortified gate. It was just to conjure up 
for a second the tall, thin, black silhouette of Philippe, and his pale 
face and burning eyes as he bent to kiss her neck. For the first time 
in her life Catherine had to admit that a man might have power over 
her. He intrigued and disturbed her all at once. The love of such a 
man should give some value to one’s life - enough to make it worth 
living perhaps. . . . 

Once they had gone through the St Catherine Gate she did not 
turn back. She adjusted her mule’s step to that of Mathicu’s and let 
herself be lulled by its trotting motion. On either side flat pasture- 
lands, intersected by canals, stretched to the horizon, interrupted 
here and there by clumps of trees or the weird silhouette of a wind- 
mill. Some sea birds, attracted by the brilliant moonlight, so bright 
that it seemed almost like day, streaked across the starry sky. 

Catherine gleefully inhaled the salt air which a sea wind brought 
to her nostrils. She threw the hood back on her shoulders and un- 
fastened her coat. It was a familiar horizon to which this road deeply 
rutted by cartwheels led, but lately it seemed to have taken on new 
colours. 

As dawn broke Courtrai steeple rose from the flat countryside. 

‘We will stop at the Crock of Gold inn,’ said Mathieu, who had 
not opened his mouth once for the good reason that he had 
been sound asleep on his mule. ‘I am exhausted. We can stay 
till tomorrow. I have business to do with the merchants of this 
town.’ 

Catherine was sleepy. She saw nothing against this plan. . . . 

On leaving Courtrai Mathieu Gautherin decided to pursue their 
journey with all speed. He felt that they had wasted enough time 
and he was eager to sec the walls of Dijon again, with the towers of 
St Bcnignc and the slopes of Marsaunnay where he had a vineyard. 
Not that he had any fears for his house, which remained in the care 
of his sister, Jacquettc, his niece, Loyse, and that Sara whom they 
had brought with them from Pans and whom Mathieu could not 
get used to even after all these years. Catherine, who was highly 
amused by this attitude of her uncle’s, insisted that he was not only 
afraid of Sara, but secretly in love with her, and it was this that he 
could not forgive. 

He kicked his mule, and pulled his hood well down, and set off 
as though the Devil himself were at his heels. Catherine trotted 
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along beside him and the three valets rode behind them, two side 
by side and the third guarding the rear of the caravan. They had 
now left the estates of the Duke of Burgundy. Soon they would pass 
through those belonging to the Bishop of Cambrai and enter the 
property of the Comte de Vermandois, a fervent partisan of the 
Dauphin Charles. It would be as well not to delay at that point. It 
was the good merchant’s eagerness to get this part of the journey 
behind him that explained his urgency. 

They were at present travelling beside the upper reaches of the 
Escaut river towards Sain t-Quen tin. The road, winding along beside 
the water, was a pleasant one, between green hills, their soft curves 
spattered with white sheep. A scene which made it hard even to 
think ot war. 

Yet from time to time they passed through a ravaged village, which 
had been burnt to its foundations and where only a few tormented 
beams remained standing on the charred earth in elocjuent testimony 
that this was not a peaceful country. And sometimes Catherine 
would have to look away as they passed a tree on which a corpse 
hung, like a monstrous fruit, among the tender new leaves. 

The day was drawing to a close, and with the coming of twilight 
great clouds, dark as ink, were massing above the grassy summits. 
Catherine was suddenly struck by the chill in the air and shivered. 

‘There is going to be a storm,’ said Uncle Mathieu, who had been 
studying the horizon for a moment. ‘The best thing would be to put 
up at the next inn. Let us hurry. If my memory serves me right there 
is one where this road crosses the one to Peronne.’ The mules, 
vigorously kicked in the sides, started to gallop just as the first drops 
of rain fell on the travellers. A moment later Catherine stopped dead, 
obliging her uncle to follow suit. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ he scolded. 

The girl calmly got off her mule, folded her coat and walked over 
to one of the baggage-mules which was carrying her travelling 
coffer. 

‘I don’t want my coat to get spoilt. The rain would ruin it.’ 

‘You would rather we all got a soaking then ? If you had listened 
to me . . . but you always do just what you like! Night is falling, 
and so is the rain ... I detest this sort of thing, it does terrible 
things to my rheumatism I ’ 

Helped by Pierre, the oldest valet, who had always had a soft spot 
for her, Catherine implacably folded her coat away and took out 
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another, whose coarse, thick, black material was sufficient protec- 
tion against the heaviest downpour. She wrapped it round her and 
went back to her mule. 

It was then she noticed something out of the ordinary. At this 
point along the river-bank the reeds were particularly thick, and 
formed, together with three large, gnarled willows, a sort of clearing 
or thicket protected still further by brambles. Something seemed to 
gleam strangely in the centre of this clearing, something black. 
Catherine ran down the river-bank towards the clearing. 

‘Well, what is it now?’ Mathieu complained loudly. ‘The rain 
is coming down with a vengeance. I don't know if you have 
noticed. . . .* 

But Catherine wasn’t listening. When she parted the reeds and 
leaves she discovered a man’s body, motionless and giving no signs 
of life, lying face downward among the brambles. It was by no 
means unusual to find a body by the wayside in those troublous times, 
but the odd thing about this one was that it was not some humble 
peasant or other, but clearly a man of rank, a knight no less. This 
was evident from the black steel armour which covered him from 
head to foot, and which was now streaming with water, and from 
the sparrow-hawk emblem on his helmet. The man must have 
dragged himself out of the water. This was indicated by a greasy 
mark on the bank and the way his bare hands clutched at a bramble 
which he must have used to pull himself up. 

Catherine did not dare touch anything, but stood looking discon- 
certedly at the large body lying at her feet. How had the knight 
met his death? There was no sign of a struggle or of a horse’s hoof- 
prints. His armour covered him so completely that the only part of 
him that was visible was his bleeding hands, both long and strong, 
with fine brown skin. But what struck Catherine about them was 
that the blood was still flowing. It occurred to her suddenly that he 
might not be dead after all. She knelt beside him and tried to turn 
him over, but he was much too heavy for her. 

She was just about to call for help when Mathieu, who had got 
tired of wasting his breath scolding her, climbed off his mule and 
came to find out what was happening. 

‘By the Holy Virgin, what have we here?’ he cried, amazed by 
the sight which met his eyes. 

‘A knight-at-arms, as you see. Help me turn him over. I think he 
is still alive. . . .’ 
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As if to prove it the man in armour groaned faintly. She gave a 
triumphant cry, 

‘He’s alive! Halloa there, Pierre! Petitjean and Amiell Come 
here I ’ 

The three valets came running. Between them they made short 
work of lifting up the wounded knight, despite his considerable 
stature and the weight of his steel carapace, and a moment later they 
had stretched him out in the soft grass by the side of the road. Pierre 
went off to look for Catherine’s box of ointments and Amiel struck 
a flint to light a torch with. Night had almost fallen and it was be- 
coming impossible to sec anything. 

The rain was not falling very heavily, but sufficiently hard to 
give the valet some trouble in lighting the torch. To complicate 
matters a wind was rising, but at last the torch took fire, reflecting 
redly off the wet armour. Stretched out thus on the grass, with his 
hands the only pale things visible, the dark knight looked like a 
giant carved out of basalt. Uncle Mathieu, forgetful of his rheu- 
matism, sat on the grass and took the helmeted head on his lap to 
try and prise open the visor. This proved difficult because it had 
evidently been struck repeatedly and the hinge had jammed shut. 
Leaning over him, Catherine grew more impatient every moment, 
particularly as the wounded man was now groaning almost in- 
cessantly. 

‘Hurry,’ she whispered. ‘He must be suffocating in that steel 
€*age.’ 

‘I’m doing what I can. It isn’t all that easy. . . .’ 

The visor did seem to be firmly stuck. Mathieu was sweating with 
effort. Seeing this old Pierre drew his knife and with infinite care 
inserted the point in the rivet which acted as a hinge. He bore down 
on the knife handle, the rivet gave, and the visor opened. 

‘Bring your torch,’ Catherine ordered. 

No sooner had the flickering light fallen on the face, with its 
closed eyes, than Catherine fell back with a scream, dropping the 
box of ointments. 

‘It can’t be,’ she stammered, suddenly white to the lips. ‘It can’t 
bcl’ 

‘What’s the matter with you.^’ Mathieu asked her in surprise. 

Catherine cast a desperate look at her uncle. The emotion which 
gripped her was so powerful that it left her almost bereft of speech. 

‘Yes! No! ... I don’t know!’ 
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‘Are you mad? What’s all the mystery about? You would do 
better to help me get this helmet off instead of half passing out like 
that. He’s bleeding. . . 

‘I can’t . . . not just yet! Help my uncle, Pierre!’ 

The old servitor, looking anxiously from the girl to the wounded 
man, hastened to do so. Catherine sat down close by, pressing her 
trembling hands together. Hugc^eyed, she watched her uncle and 
Pierre trying to uncover the head and face which was the very face 
of Michel dc Montsalvy. 

Shivering, huddling deeper into the coat which was already sodden 
with rain, the girl saw the years melt away. The scenes which had 
brought her to death’s door all those years before in Paris, now rose 
again before her with appalling clarity. Michel struggling with the 
butchers in the sumptuous apartments of the Hotel de Guyenne. 
Michel, hands tied behind his back, proudly treading his via dolorosa 
amid the insults of the mob. Michel lying in the dark cellar gently 
describing his native region of France to an avidly listening little 
girl. . . . He had closed his eyes at one point, as though to re- 
member it more clearly, and the wounded man’s face, as it appeared 
framed in the black helmet, was strikingly reminiscent of Michel’s 
at that precise moment. . . . With all her might Catherine struggled 
to ward off the hideous images which crowded in on her, especiallv 
that of Michel’s handsome face, battered, swollen and smeared with 
blood and dust. The resemblance to the knight was extraordinary. 
The girl leant forward to get a better look, and convince herself that 
she was not dreaming. But no, the face was identical, pale, impassive, 
the darkened eyelids with their thick fringe of lashes tight closed 
over the unknown eyes. A thin trickle of blood ran down his fore- 
head, and over his cheek as far as the corner of his tightly closed lips. 
From time to time his features tightened in a spasm of pain. 

‘Michel,’ Catherine murmured in spite of herself. ‘It isn’t you, it 
can’t be you?’ 

It was not he. But the resemblance was so exact that she was not 
convinced until Mathieu and Pierre finally got the helmet off. In- 
stead of the golden locks which Catfierirte remembered so clearly, 
the hair which finally appeared was black as night, thick, straight and 
untidy. This reassured her, though in fact the different coloured hair 
did not in any way lessen the resemblance. Except perhaps that this 
face was, if anything, more beautiful than Michel’s. And harder. 

‘We can’t leave him here. We are all wet through, and the young 
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mistress is not too well cither by the sound of things,* said Pierre, 
who had noticed Catherine’s teeth chattering, something of which 
she herself seemed oblivious. ‘We can carry him between the four of 
us as far as the inn.* 

‘He is far too heavy with all this weight of armour,* said Mathicu. 

They rapidly removed the armour. Then the young man was 
wrapped in coats, and with poles and rope a sort of stretcher was 
fashioned, on which they laid him. Catherine had recovered some- 
what from the shock she had received and now she stanched the 
blood, which was flowing from a scalp wound, and placed a dressing 
over it, held in place by a scarf. 

While this was going on the wounded man did not once open his 
eves, but he groaned when they took off his armour, and again when 
they lifted him on to the improvised stretcher. 

‘One of his legs must be broken,’ said Pierre, probing the swollen 
limb with his skilful old fingers. ^ 

When they set off once more Catherine refused to climb back on 
to her mule. She wanted to walk beside the stretcher. One of the 
man’s hands lay on his breast, outside the covers. This hand drew 
her like a magnet and it was not long before she succumbed to the 
temptation to hold it in her own. It was cold and damp and drops of 
blood still stood out along the deep scratches. Catherine carefully 
wiped it with her handkerchief and then kept it in hers. Between 
her soft palms the large masculine hand soon grew warm again. 

Hurry as they might along the last part of the road, the night was 
pitchy black, and the little band was soaked to the skin by the time 
the lantern hanging above the door of the Inn of the Grand Charle- 
magne flashed ahead of them in the night. 

An hour later they were all safely installed and the wounded man 
lay in the depths of a large bed, curtained in red serge. Standing as 
It did at an important crossroads, the inn was, fortunately, one of 
the best in the region. 

The arrival of the wounded knight had thrown the inn into con- 
fusion because there was hardly anywhere for him to sleep. A cara- 
van of merchants travelling towards Bruges had taken up almost all 
the rooms. Finally, however, a room was found for him and a bed 
hurriedly made up for Catherine in a small room near by. Mathieu, 
for once, would have to be content with the stable, and sleep on the 
straw with his valets. 
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‘It*s not the first time and I doubt that it will be the last/ he said 
philosophically. He was more concerned about the condition of the 
man they had found by the wayside. He was still unconscious. The 
wound on his head, no doubt caused by a heavy blow from the 
weapon which had dented his helmet, was stdl bleeding. 

Their entry into the Grand Charlemagne had not gone un- 
observed by the travellers who were seated at their meal round the 
table in the main room. As a result, Mathieu and Catherine received 
a visit shortly afterwards from a highly unusual personage. At 
Bruges and in other markets the cloth merchant had met many 
Moslems, and the sight of a turban was no surprise to him. But the 
man who appeared at the door of the room where the wounded man 
lav was far from typical in every possible respect. 

He was thin and supple, but so small that his face seemed to be 
suspended somewhere about half-way between the towering and 
voluminous red turban he wore and his feet, which were shod in 
matching red shoes and pretty blue stockings. 

A billowing robe of indigo damask covered him to the knees. It 
was belted by a wide sash of fine linen draped about his waist, from 
whose folds the heavily chased hilt of a dagger protruded. But this 
costume, striking as it was, paled to insignificance beside the man 
himself. His thin, and indisputably youthful face was paradoxically 
decorated with a long snowy beard, above which a small, delicately 
chiselled nose protruded. He came forward and bowed low before 
the merchant and his niece, his slender hands crossed on his chest. 

‘Mav Allah preserve you!’ he said in silky but slightly lisping 
French. ‘I learnt that you have a wounded man with you and here 
I am I My name is Abou-al-Khayr, I come from Cordoba and I am 
the greatest doctor in the whole of Islam.’ 

The word ‘doctor’ checked the wild peal of laughter which 
Catherine had been on the point of uttering. The immense dignity 
of the little turbaned man, who did not seem to be remarkable for 
his modesty, had something irresistibly comic about it, a fact of 
which he appeared quite unaware. 

‘We have indeed got a wounded man . . .’ she began. But, raising 
a hand, the little doctor imposed silence on her. He then said 
severely: 

‘I am addressing this honourable old gentleman here. Women are 
not permitted to speak in our country.’ 

In her annoyance Catherine reddened to the roots of her hair, 
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while Mathieu in his turn had to suppress a strong urge to laugh. 
But this was no moment to discourage wellwishers. 

‘There is indeed a wounded man in there,’ he answered, bowing 
in his turn. ‘A young knight we found by the river-bank who seems 
to be in a sorry state.’ 

‘I will examine him.’ 

With his two black slaves, one carrying a large painted cedar chest 
and the other a pitcher of chased silver, following at his heels, Abou- 
al-Khayr went into the chamber where the knight lay. In his red- 
curtained bed, which, together with the fireplace, took up all the 
available space, he looked even paler than he had earlier on, Pierre 
stood beside him, mopping at the still bleeding wound with a pad of 
material. 

‘This gentleman is a doctor,’ Mathieu explained to Pierre, whose 
eyes were popping in astonishment. 

‘God be praised ! He has not come a moment too sogn I The wound 
still bleeds.’ 

‘I will deal with that at once,’ said the Arab, signalling to his 
slaves to place their burdens on the table by the bed. Raising both 
arms, he shook back his wide sleeves and quickly felt the wounded 
man’s head. 

‘No fracture,’ he said at length. ‘Simply a broken blood vessel. 
Go and bring me some hot coals in a pot.’ 

Pierre ran out of the room while Catherine took his place at the 
head of the bed. The little doctor looked at her disapprovingly. 

‘Arc you this young man’s wife.?^’ 

‘No. I don’t even know him. But I shall stay here all the same,’ 
the girl said decisively. This little man, who apparendy had no great 
affection for women, would not succeed in chasing her away. 

Abou-al-Khayr sniffed disdainfully but said nothing more. He 
rummaged in his chest, which, now that it was opened, displayed 
rows of shining steel instruments and a profusion of phials and little 
pottery jars in bright colours, black, green, red or white. He took 
out an object shaped like a tiny seal, with a bronze handle superbly 
wrought in the shape of birds and leaves. After carefully wiping this 
instrument with a litde pad of wool, on which he had poured a few 
drops of some acrid-smelling liquid, Abou-al-Khayr placed it in the 
pot of glowing coals which Pierre had just brought in. Catherine’s 
eyes opened wide in horror. 

‘What are you going to do to him?’ 
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The little doctor was clearly loath to speak to her, but he was also 
congenitally incapable of keeping silent when an explanation of one 
of his actions had been demanded. 

‘Oh, ignorant woman that you arc, does it not leap to the eye? I 
am going to cauterize the wound to seal up the vein. Your own fools 
of doctors employ this practice. . . .’ 

With a steady hand he grasped the bronze handle of his instru- 
ment and held the red-hot metal up to the wound, which had now 
been cleaned of the armour grease still adhering to it. Catherine 
closed her eyes and dug her nails into the palms of her hands. But 
she couldn’t shut out the wounded man’s scream or the nauseating 
smell of burnt flesh and scorched hair. 

‘A sensitive young fellow!’ commented the doctor. ‘I barely 
touched the wound so as not to leave too large a burn.’ 

‘If someone touched your temples wjth a piece of red-hot metal,’ 
cried Catherine who was gazing wide-eyed and horrified at the 
young man’s contorted face, ‘what would you do?’ 

‘I would say it was an excellent idea, if by doing so a vein was 
scaled and my life was saved. You may now observe that he is no 
longer bleeding. I shall anoint the wound with a miraculous oint- 
ment and in a few days’ time there will only be a small scar, for the 
wound itself is small. . . .’ 

Taking a little green pot, gaily painted with fantastic flowers, from 
his chest, he delicately scooped out a little of the ointment it con- 
tained with a gold needle and applied it to the cut. Then, with a 
little square of fine cloth, he crushed the balm over the wound and 
with fantastic dexterity began enveloping the young man’s head in 
an astonishing helmet of bandages to hold the compress dressing in 
place. It completely concealed his hair and one end passed under his 
chin like a woman’s coif. Catherine watched him at work with 
passionate interest. Since the balm had been applied to his wound 
the young man had stopped groaning. A pungent and yet agreeable 
smell filled the room. 

‘What is this balm?’ she asked. 

‘We call it Matarea balm,’ the little man explained curtly. ‘It comes 
from Egypt. Has the young man any other wounds?’ 

‘I think he has a broken leg,’ said Mathieu, who had stood in 
silence during the last operation, 

‘Let’s sec it!’ 

Completely disregarding the young girl’s presence, the doctor 
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threw back the coverlets and sheets exposing the young man’s naked 
body. He had been undressed by Mathieu and Pierre before placing 
him in the bed. The effect of this total nudity on Mathieu was to 
make him blush to the eyebrows. 

‘Leave the room, Catherine ! * he commanded, taking his niece by 
the arm and directing her towards the door. The little doctor stopped 
him with a ferocious look. 

‘What ridiculous Christian prudery is this? A man’s body, to- 
gether with that of a horse, is Allah’s most beautiful creation. This 
woman will one day give birth to men like this. Why, therefore, 
should the sight of his body be offensive to her? The ancient Greeks 
made statues of naked men with which they ornamented their 
temples.’ 

‘My niece is a virgin,’ replied Mathieu, who still had Catherine by 
the wrist. 

‘She won’t be for long. She is too beautiful for thjtl I do not like 
women. I find them silly, noisy and childish. But I can recognize 
beauty when I see it. This young woman is a masterpiece in her 
style. ... As is this young man. Have you ever seen anything more 
perfect than this fallen warrior?’ 

Abou-al-Khayr’s aesthetic appreciation, which Mathieu did not 
seem disposed to share, did not stop him working away as he talked, 
and he was now feeling the broken leg with extreme care and 
delicacy. Mathieu had reluctantly let go of Catherine, and stood look- 
ing at the brown body whose skin shone faintly in the candlelight 
with unwilling fascination. Catherine had taken her place at the 
head of the bed again and watched as well. As the little doctor went 
on with his work he continued to sing the praises of male beauty 
in his flowery and lyrical fashion. In this case, however, what he 
said was true. The wounded knight was magnificently built. Under 
his bronzed skin long, supple muscles were outlined with anatomical 
precision, and against the white sheet his powerful shoulders, hard 
narrow flanks and flat belly, and thighs bulging with muscle, stood 
out in striking relief. Deeply troubled by the sight, Catherine felt 
her hands go cold while a faint blush mantled her cheeks. 

Helped by his slaves, Abou-al-Khayr seized the leg to stretch 
it, and re-align the broken bones. Then, suddenly, Catherine 
heard: 

‘If that brute weren’t hurting me so, I might think myself in 
Paradise, for you are surely an angel. . . . Unless, that is, you are 
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the Rose herself stepped straight out of the pages of Lorris’s old 
Romance?’ 

She saw two black eyes, of a sable blackness to which fever lent 
a disturbing sparkle, gazing up at her. Now that he had regained 
consciousness, and his eyes were open, the resemblance to Michel 
was fantastic "SO much so that the girl could not resist asking him, 
in a voice which shook slightly: 

‘In Heaven’s name, sire . . . tell me your name!’ 

The drawn face, which was sweating with pain, contracted in 
something which might have been a smile. It finished up as a hideous 
grimace, but a flash of brilliant white teeth made up for this. 

‘I would rather find out first who you are, but it would be churlish 
to make so lovely a lady repeat the same question twice. My name 
is Arnaud de Montsalvy, Lord of the Chataignerie in Auvergne, and 
I am Captain in the service of the Dauphin Charles.’ 

In order to sec the young girl better the wounded man tried to 
raise himself on one elbow, drawing a furious protest from the little 
doctor: 

‘If you don’t keep still, my young Lord, you will be lame for the 
rest of your life ! ’ 

Arnaud’s black eyes, which had been fastened on Catherine, now 
rested with amazement on the doctor’s turban and on his two strange 
acolytes. He crossed himself hurriedly and tried to snatch his leg 
from the hands which held it. 

‘What is this?’ he cried angrily. ‘An infidel dog, a Moor? How 
dare he touch a Christian knight without fear of being skinned 
alive?’ 

Abou-al-Khayr gave a sigh which indicated a deep weariness with 
this attitude. He slid his hands deeper into his sleeves and bowed 
politely. 

‘The noble knight would doubtless prefer to lose a leg? I do not 
think there is another doctor in the place. Also I deeply regret having 
stopped the rapid flow of his precious blood a little while ago. Un- 
worthy dog that I am ! I should have left it to bleed away to the last 
drop ! ’ 

T^e half-angry, half -ironic tone of the little doctor’s voice sufficed 
to calm the young man. He suddenly burst out laughing. 

‘They tell me your compatriots arc clever men ! Besides, you arc 
quite right. I have no choice. Carry on with your work. I will sec 
that you arc royally paid for it.’ 
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‘What with?* Abou murmured, once more rolling back his sleeves. 
‘You had nothing with you but your armour when the worthy cloth 
merchant found you.’ 

Mathieu, for his part, was beginning to think that the wounded 
man stared too boldly at his niece. He slid between them and began 
to tell the knight how they had found him by the bank of the Escaut, 
and how they had removed his armour and brought him to the 
Grand Charlemagne. Then the young man, now grown suddenly 
grave and thoughtful, related his own story. He had been sent as 
ambassador to the Duke of Burgundy by the Dauphin, and he had 
been travelling through the countryside with one squire to accom- 
pany him when they had both been set upon and attacked on the 
other side of the river by a band of robbers, half Burgundian and half 
English, who had hurled him from his horse, robbed him and hit 
him over the head before throwing him into the river, where they 
doubtless expected him to drown. Miraculously, dwpite the weight 
of his armour, he had succeeded in swimming as far as the opposite 
bank, thanks largely to an opportune sandbank. He had dragged 
himself up the bank with one last burst of strength and lost con- 
sciousness. As to his squire, he had no idea what could have become 
of him, and supposed that he must have been killed by the bandits. 

‘I am sorry if he was,’ he said sadly. ‘He was a fine boy.* 

While he spoke, Abou-al-Khayr went on with his work, occasion- 
ally interrupted by groans, half of pain, half of rage, from his patient. 
Patience was clearly not the outstanding quality of Arnaud de 
Montsalvy. 

Catherine, meanwhile, devoured him with her eyes. It was as 
though heaven had performed a special miracle for her by resuscita- 
ting the man she had never ceased to love, and would never forget. 
Between Arnaud and herself a bond had been forged with each pass- 
ing mbment, each look they exchanged, strengthened and deepened. 
Every time the wounded man’s feverish eyes fell on her, which was 
often, she felt as though something exploded inside her. Her cheeks 
grew hot. Clearly the knight had but one desire; to be left alone for 
an instant with this young girl, whose beauty, as he made no attempt 
to hide, had dazzled him. So he protested violendy when the doctor 
raised a little gold cup to his lips in which he had mixed a mysterious 
draught. He tried to push it away. 

‘My dear young knight,’ said the Moor severely, ‘if you wish to 
recover your strength quickly you need sleep. This will help.* 
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*My strength? But I must leave tomorrow! There is the Dauphin’s 
message ... I must go to Bruges.’ 

‘You have a broken leg. You must stay in bed,’ cried Abou-al- 
Khayr. 

‘Besides,’ Catherine interpolated gently, ‘it is possible that you 
might not find the Duke at Bruges any longer. He is on his way to 
Dijon, where he had many things to attend to. And Dijon ... is 
where we are going ourselves.’ 

As she spoke Arnaud s sombre gaze lightened. 

When she finished he stretched out his hand to seize hers, but 
found he had hold of Mathieu’s garment instead, and frowned. 
Then he regained his good humour, smiled, and declared that 
nothing would make him happier than to travel with her. 

‘I suppose,’ he added, ‘that it would be possible to find a litter.’ 

‘We will see about that tomorrow,’ interrupted Abou. ‘Now 
drink this ! ’ 

A few minutes later, under the influence of the powerful opiate, 
the knight’s eyes closed and he slept peacefully. Everyone left the 
room save one of the blacks whom the doctor left in attendance on 
his patient. The two slaves were both dumb, a fact which diminished 
the likelihood of their quarrelling with the patient. As the doctor 
confided to Mathieu, he was a patient who seemed to be as irascible 
as ‘a scorpion disturbed in its hole’. 

Catherine was the last to leave, sighing regretfully. 

Abou-al-Khayr’s company proved much more amusing than 
Catherine would have supposed, notwithstanding his obstinate 
refusal to acknowledge her presence. He was, in fact, a young man 
despite the long white beard, which, he explained to Mathieu, was 
the distinguishing mark of doctors, professional men and other 
Islamic notables. In the Moslem countries middle-class men were 
entided to wear a shorter beard, which could be dyed blue or green. 
The whiteness of this fine beard, and its maintenance, were a con- 
stant preoccupation to the Cordoban doctor, who lavished much care 
upon it; as, indeed, he did upon his entire person, which was of a 
fastidious cleanliness. He complained bitterly of the lack of comfort 
in Christian sanitary installations. 

‘Those bath-houses of yours,’ he said scornfully, ‘would be con- 
sidered fit only for slaves in Cordoba.’ 

But, despite this drawback, he was prepared to concede that 
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Christianity had its good side, that it was of great interest, and 
provided a doctor with a huge field for experiment because people 
hacked each other to pieces far more often than they did in Islamic 
countries. Especially in the kingdom of Cordoba, where things were 
too peaceful for much medical progress to be made. 

‘Here one can find corpses at every crossroads,’ he concluded with 
an air of great satisfaction. Despite his age, he had travelled widely, 
from Baghdad to Kairouan, from the sources of the Nile to 
Alexandria, always in search of the same thing - knowledge. His 
plan now was to seek the Court of the powerful Duke of Burgundy, 
the great Duke-of-the- Western-world, whose fame was already 
spreading across mountains and seas. 

‘This encounter means I shall no longer pursue my journey to that 
town by water,’ he told Mathieu. ‘I shall travel with the wounded 
man and thus I shall be able to keep an eye on him till we reach 
Burgundy. He has need of it. But we shall not leave J^or two or three 
days. This inn is not too bad a place, it seems.’ 

It appeared that the little doctor had a soft spot for good food. He 
was now tucking hungrily into a chicken, cooked with herbs, which 
he washed down with copious draughts of local wine, overlooking 
the precepts of the Koran in favour of the celebrated vineyards of 
Sancerre. 

‘In that case we will meet at Dijon,’ said Mathieu, who was also 
tucking in to a hearty meal, ‘because my niece and I and our servants 
will be leaving tomorrow. We are already overdue at Dijon.’ 

Catherine did not join in the meal. She had drunk a bowl of milk 
and was nibbling absent-mindedly on a honey cake. These last words, 
however, instantly brought her out of her reverie. 

‘It would be more amusing if we all travelled together,’ she said. 

At this Mathieu, for no apparent reason, flew into a rage. 

‘No!’ he shouted, thumping his fist on the table. ‘We leave to- 
morrow! If you must know, I didn’t much like the way that knight 
looked at you. And as for you, there you were smiling at him, almost 
making advances to him, upon my ord ! And it is high time you 
told me where you met him before ! ’ 

‘I shouldn’t pin too many hopes on that,’ Catherine said coldly. 
‘I have nothing to say, except that I have never seen the knight be- 
fore. He is very like someone I used to know once, that’s all I And 
now, good night. Uncle Mathieu ! ’ 

Dropping a hurried curtsey to the cloth merchant and his new 
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friend, ein injoned acros the room before Mathien could catch up 
With her, dimbed the wooden stairs and then wcnt down ulC narrow 
passage leading to the bedrooms. All the doors opened on to an 
outside balcony. She stopped in front of Arnaud’s room, where a 
little light showed under the door. She felt a passionate longing to 
go in and look at him as he slept. Her own little room was at the 
far end of the balcony, oppsite the room which was occupied by 
this fascinating wounded knight. 

She stood there for a moment, buffeted by the wind and sleet. The 
rain splashed right into the gallery itself. The storm really had risen 
now and a fierce wind was blowing, whipping up the surface of the 
puddles down below. The spray looked like clouds drifting across 
the ground; tormented trees writhed this way and that in the gale. 
Catherine shivered under the coat which she had thrown over her 
shoulders. 

She loved this wild weather tonight. The fury of the elements 
matched the other storms which raged within her. She was a little 
frightened by the violence of the passions which had so suddenly 
been unleashed in her. She had never before felt this wild longing to 
be near, to touch, to embrace a creature of flesh and blood. In a few 
seconds the old Catherine, who met the passionate avowals of the 
young men of Dijon with such cool compsure and unconsciously 
cruel laughter, had turned into a passionate woman for whom a 
man’s love had suddenly become the whole meaning of existence. 
Even that Catherine who had trembled with pleasurable distress 
when Philippe of Burgundy kissed her was far away. . . . 

What would Mathieu say if he found her in Arnaud’s room? 
Catherine put that awkward thought out of her mind by telling her- 
self that he was sleeping in the stable, and would therefore not be 
likely to come up again. Why should he? No longer able to resist 
the longing which implied her, she put her hand on the latch of 
the door and went in. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


The Wounds of Love 

Arnaud and the black slave were both asleep. The great body of thf 
Sudanese was stretched across the hearth, curled up like a large dog. 
The wounded man lay motionless on the bed. The bandages round 
his head looked like a helmet, but snow-white. The odd contraption 
made of strips of wood and linen bandages soaked in flour paste 
which the Cordoban doctor had strapped round his broken leg 
meant he had to lie stretched out flat on his back - lending his still- 
ness a rather corpsc-like air. Catherine paused for a moment and 
leant against the bed to get a closer look at the sleeping face with 
Its closed eyes. A wooden bench strewn with red cushions stood 
alongside the wall. She tried to pull it closer to thej^ed, but it was 
too heavy for her, so she merely sat down upon it, letting her hands 
fall loosely clasped on her lap. 

The sound of the wounded man’s slightly laboured breathing 
filled the room. He did not appear to be in pain. As she gazed silently 
at him Catherine decided that he really was handsomer than Michel. 
This was possibly because he was more of a man, more virile, where- 
as Michel had been little more than a boy. He looked about twenty- 
three or four. Under the somewhat bizarre headdress the Moor had 
concocted for him, the harsh but infinitely pure lines of his face 
stood out as clearly as though they had been carved. With its haughty 
nose and square, determined chin, blue-shadowed now by an un- 
shaven stubble of beard, it was a face with no trace of softness about 
it apart from a set of uncommonly long thick lashes. But it had 
considerable charm. Catherine had still not recovered from the shock 
of finding just how powerfully his charm acted upon her. She was 
still bewildered by the strangely disturbing feeling which welled up 
from deep inside her. It swept her body, irresistibly, bringing sudden 
inexplicable blushes to her cheeks. 

A burning log fell out of the grate in a shower of sparks, and 
rolled in front of the hearth, Catherine got up and put the log back 
on the fire with a pair of tongs. The black slave stirred, muttering 
something unintelligible in his sleep, but Arnaud had not moved. 
With a sigh the gill leant against the back of her seat. The fury of 
the storm seemed to have passed. The rain still drummed a tattoo on 
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the roof but inside the little room it was cosy and sheltered. 

Little by litde the monotonous patter of falling rain set Catherine’s 
head nodding, and soon she was fast asleep, stretched out along the 
bench. She did not sec the door open and the little doctor’s immense 
turban appear. His sharp eyes darted about the room, resting briefly 
on the wounded man and then, having made certain he was asleep, 
they moved on. A curious expression came over his leathery features 
as his eyes fell upon Catherine sleeping on her bench. His first 
impulse was to go across to her and wake her up, but half-way across 
the room he stopped and shrugged. His lips curled in an ironic smile 
and he left the room as quiedy as he had entered it, shutting the door 
sofdy behind him. 

Nor did Catherine know that the litde doctor, meeting Mathieu 
in the gallery, had expressly forbidden him to go into the knight’s 
room, explaining that his feverish condition made him a light sleeper. 
The cloth merchant went down to his straw bed in the stable with- 
out suspecting for a moment that his niece was sleeping in the 
knight’s room. 

Towards four-thirty in the morning Catherine opened her heavy 
lids. Day was breaking and in the inn’s poultry-run a vociferous cock 
was trying to persuade everyone that he was crowing the sun back 
into existence, Arnaud had not moved by a hairsbreadth from his 
position of the night before, and the Nubian slave still slept, snoring 
doggedly in front of the cold ashes of the fire. Catherine got up, 
stiffly, grimacing slighdy. She went silently over to the window 
and opened it to look out. 

The ram had stopped, though there were still great shining 
puddles on the ground in which the rosy morning sky was mirrored. 
The trees and leaves all looked as though they had just been 
varnished. There was a smell of warm stable and wet earth, a good 
country smell which the young girl drew in with long delighted 
breaths. She stretched herself with the slow graceful movements of 
a cat, yawned, then calmly began undoing her plaits to let her hair 
loose in the cool air. She ran her hands through it, shook it out, and 
fluffed it up, happily enjoying its silky feel against her skin. Then 
she closed the window and went back to the bed. 

The wounded man still slept soundly, eyes shut, his firm lips 
turned down slightly at the corners and a line line drawn from the 
corner of each nostril. He looked so young and touching like that. 
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SO disarming, that Catherine surrendered to an irresistible impulse. 
She slid to her knees by the bed, and leant her cheek against the 
brown hand which lay palm upward on the bedcover. The hand 
felt warm, but its skin, hardened by the daily handling of weapons, 
scraped a bit. Catherine pressed her lips to it with a passion which 
rook her by surprise. There was a lump in her throat, and she wanted 
to laugh and cry all at once. But, more than anything, she wished 
that this moment of intense sweetness could last for ever. The world 
around her seemed to vanish away, leaving only Arnaud and her- 
self locked together in a charmed circle against which dull reality 
crashed and crumbled away. For a moment he was hers, hers 
alone. . . . 

Absorbed in the enchantment of the moment Catherine did not 
notice the hand stirring under her lips, and another hand stretch out 
and stroke the mass of hair spread out over the bed. But when the 
two hands suddenly came together and cupped her^face, raising it 
up, she realized suddenly that the wounded knight had woken. He 
lay on his side, half raised on one elbow, and looked steadily at her. 
Then he began drawing her slowly towards him. She gave a little 
cry and tried to free herself. 

‘Messire ... let me go .. . please. . . .’ 

‘Sssh!’ he said. ‘Be quiet!’ 

Subdued by his authoritative tones, she fell silent and stopped 
struggling. She had neither the desire nor the strength to do so. Her 
heart thumped so wildly in her breast that she could hardly breathe. 
She was hypnotized by those passionate black eyes which were 
coming nearer and nearer to her own. The young man’s hands no 
longer held her face. He clasped hei now in both arms, pulling her 
hungrily towards him on the bed. . . . 

When he held her against him, pressed against his hard chest, 
Catherine shivered from head to foot. Arnaud’s brown skin was 
damp with a fine sweat. He smelt of warm bed, fever and something 
else which she could not quite place, possibly the balm which had 
been spread over his wound. He was breathing hard and the sound 
filled his willing captive’s ears. She heard him curse between clenched 
teeth when his immobilized leg got in the way. She did not try to 
resist. Unconsciously she had waited all her life for this moment. . . . 

But she moaned when his hard mouth swooped on hers, forcing 
it open with the ferocity of a starving man. A peal of bells 
rang out in her head, a joyful carillon as ancient as the earth itself. 
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Without even being aware of it, she yielded herself to the hands 
which moved over her, searching out the truth about her young 
girl's body. 

For a man so close to death only the night before, Arnaud dc 
Montsalvy evinced a remarkable vigour. He wasted no time on 
niceties or pretty speeches. His quick, masterful movements were 
those of a soldier for whom every minute counts. And yet, in this 
violence of his which robbed her of all will to resist, Catherine found 
an extraordinary gendeness. She gave herself up to him, completely 
abandoned, and already contented. Their kiss seemed to go on for 
ever, became more passionate, arousing the girl's blood to madness. 
She was no longer aware what Arnaud was doing. He unfastened 
her bodice and unlaced her dress. It was not until his lips left hers, 
and he buried his head between her breasts, that Catherine found 
she was half naked in his arms. But the sight of her own flesh, rosy 
in the dawn light, still rosier in contrast with the black hair which 
emerged from Arnaud’s turban, did not embarrass her in the least. 
It was as though, from all eternity, she had been created merely to 
give herself to this man, as though she had been made for him alone, 
for his pleasure and happiness. 

With greater gentleness now he undressed her with one hand 
and caressed her with the other. His fingers seemed to hesitate 
before each new discovery. Then, in joy and wonderment, they 
closed fiercely on each new conquest. He murmured broken, dis- 
connected words which Catherine did not understand. Then, for a 
moment, his face came near to hers. She saw his features harden 
with desire, his flashing black eyes seek hers. 

‘How beautiful you are 1 ’ he groaned. ‘How sweet and soft and 
rosy ! ’ 

Passionately he sought her mouth again and pulled her supple 
body under him, arching her round waist. Catherine moaned again. 
A soft moan which was almost a call. 

Suddenly in the inn courtyard a great shout was heard; 

‘Catherine! Catherine! Where are you?’ 

‘Heavens! My uncle!’ 

Brusquely recalled to her senses, Catherine sat up, pushing the 
young man away. For the first time she became fully aware of her 
nakedness, of the door which might open at any minute, of the 
Nubian who was beginning to stir and would soon be awake. 
Crimson with shame she tried to pull on her clothes and disengage 
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herself from Arnaud’s embrace. Surprise had made him let her go 
for an instant, but now he was pulling her towards him again, with 
a groan: 

‘Stay here, with me 1 ... I want you ! I’ll kill anyone who comes 
in.’ 

‘I can’t! Oh, let me go, for God’s sake!* 

Supple as an cel, she somehow managed to slip out of the bed. 
While she pulled on her clothes with shaking clumsy fingers, she 
kept on looking at him. He was so white 1 His face was drawn like 
a famished wolf’s and his hands, without his realizing it, stretched 
out to her in a pathetically imploring gesture. All his strength and 
violence seemed to have drained out of him. He was just a man 
cheated of a pleasure which his hands had not been strong enough 
to clutch on to. Then, abruptly, and quite unexpectedly, he started 
to laugh gaily. 

‘I won’t always be bedridden, my beauty I I shall find you again 1 
By St Michel, I believe you have driven me out of my mind I * 

‘Please forget what has happened, messire, I beg you,’ Catherine 
implored him as she finished lacing up her dress. ‘You made me 
lose my head. . . .’ 

Once again he burst out laughing. A clear, gay, young laugh which 
laid him out flat on his back again. Then it stopped as suddenly as 
it had begun, as he stared at Catherine again with a gravity in which 
there was a challenging, passionate note. 

‘Forget that I saw your eyes change colour, and felt your body 
tremble under my hands.'’ Forget your beautiful body and the sweet 
taste of your lips.'’ If I lived to a hundred that would be asking too 
much of me. Catherine . . . your name is music to my cars, and 
you are the loveliest woman born of woman. The only woman I 
want. * . .’ 

Torn between a desire to hear more and fear of angering her 
uncle, Catherine hesitated before leaving the room. Then she took 
a step towards the door. Arnaud implored her: 

‘Go then, if you must . . . but, faisi, give me one more kiss, just 
one!’ 

She was just about to go back to him when the litde doctor’s black 
slave, now wide awake, stood up and began raking the ashes to try 
and start the fire going again. He paid no attention to them and did 
not even look their way. Catherine went to fling herself into the 
knight’s arms when a clatter of horses’ hooves outside checked her. 
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They heard the rattle of armour; instantly on the alert, Arnaud 
turned away from Catherine: 

‘What is that? There are armed men down there. . . 

She ran to the window and looked down into the courtyard. There 
she saw a company of soldiers which appeared to have just ridden in. 
There were about ten of them, and over their armour Catherine 
recognized the half-black, half grcy^gold embroidered tabards worn 
by the men of Philippe of Burgundy’s hf)dyguard. The front of their 
tunics were embroidered with the Duke’s arms and motto: ‘I shall 
have none other.’ 

‘They belong to the Duke of Burgundy’s bodyguard,’ she said. 
‘There is an officer with them. . . .* 

Just then a tall knight, crested with white plumes, dismounted 
and went up to Mathieu Gautherin, who was nervously pacing 
about the courtyard with Abou-al-Khayr at his side. The girl recog- 
nized the newcomer’s slightly nervous manner and resonant voice. 

‘Why, I believe it must be Messire de Roussay!’ she went on. 
Armaud grimaced. 

‘A plague on’t, my darling! You are well informed about these 
accursed Burgundians. Upon my word, you seem to know them all 1 * 

‘You forget that I live in Dijon and that I am a subject of the 
Duke’s.’ 

Meanwhile, down in the courtyard, Jacques de Roussay went up 
to the cloth merchant, and his loud voice boomed out on the still 
morning air. 

‘I am happy to have found you, Maitre Gautherin. I was looking 
for you, m fact.’ 

Mathieu bowed so low he almost fell over, momentarily forget- 
ting all about his niece, whose absence he did not trouble to explain. 

‘For me ? But this is a great honour indeed ! ’ 

‘For you, and your lovely niece. Monseigneur Philippe was sud- 
denly afraid that you might meet with undesirable company along 
the road, especially when you are travelling through the parts which 
are infested with English and do not belong to Burgundy. There- 
fore he sent me to escort you and demoiselle Legoix as far as Dijon.’ 

Catherine heard no more because behind her a voice of thunder 
roared out: 

‘Legoix . . . who is called Legoix here?’ 

Whirling round she saw Arnaud sitting up in his bed, his face 
whiter than the sheets. His eyes flashed fire and he was beginning 
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to push back the covers with a shaking hand, ready to leap out. 
When the black slave saw this he ran and threw his powerful arms 
round him to hold him down. Imprisoned by those black arms, 
Arnaud struggled like a maniac. 

‘Who bears this accursed name?* he shouted. ‘Who is called 
Legoix?' 

‘Why ... I am, messire. It’s my name. I am called Catherine 
Legoix.’ 

‘You!’ 

In a few seconds the knight’s face expressed first stupefaction, 
then fury, then a look of implacable hatred which transformed his 
features. His jaws stood out and his lips curled back on his white 
teeth like those of a beast about to spring and bite. He looked at her 
as if he had suddenly seen her for the first time and there was not a 
trace now, in his black eyes, of the passion she had seen there such a 
little while before. ^ 

‘Your name is Legoix,’ he said, in a voice where anger simmered 
just under control. ‘Then tell me . . . arc you related to those 
Parisian butchers who made . . . such a stir a few years ago^’ 

‘They were my cousins, but — ’ 

‘Be quiet I Don’t say another word. But get out!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Get out, I tell you! Get out before I throw you out! One black 
day of despair I vowed to kill everyone who bore that name. I won’t 
kill you because you are a woman . . . but I don’t want to see you 
again, ever!’ 

Catherine stood there, stunned and uncomprehending, as his fury 
exploded around her. A few minutes before this very man had been 
murmuring and holding her in his arms, gazing at her with eyes full 
of passion; and now, in a senseless metamorphosis, he had become 
her enemy. . . . He rejected her. . . , He spoke again, between 
clenched teeth. 

‘Listen to me carefully. I had a brother ... a wonderful brother 
whom I adored. He was in the service of Louis de Guyenne. During 
Caboche’s riots the butchers got him and slaughtered him. They cut 
off his head like an animal in the slaughter-house. He was young, 
handsome and honourable, he never did anyone any harm, but they 
cut his throat like a pig’s. And the man who killed him was a 
butcher called Thomas Legoix. Now you know. ... So be gone 
with you, and pray to God that we never meet again. . . .’ 
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There was so much fury, and so much anguish, in the young man’s 
voice that Catherine’s eyes filled with tears. Such a disappointment 
was too cruel to be borne, and the sudden destruction of that universe 
of love which had grown up around this meeting was too brutal ! 
First to find a dream one had thought buried for ever, and then to 
sec it vanish in this absurd fashion 1 How could he accuse her so 
brutally of Michel’s death, when it was she who had risked and lost 
everything for an unknown boy ? She tried to defend herself. 

‘Have pity, messire, listen to me and do not condemn me without 
hearing me first. Don’t you know what actually happened on that 
dreadful day when your brother died? Don’t you know — ’ 

Arnaud’s voice interrupted her brusquely and pointed towards 
the door. 

‘I know only too well. Get out . . . you disgust me, the sight of 
you makes me feel sick! Besides, they are waiting for you down 
below. Did I not hear that knight who has just arrived announce 
that the Duke of Burgundy had sent him to protect you ? What an 
honour, what courtesy I It’s not difficult to see what sort of a woman 
you arc, my beauty 1 The Duke Philippe is said to fancy women like 
you.’ 

‘I am nothing to the Duke Philippe,’ Catherine protested angrily, 
scarlet to the roots of her hair. ‘On the contrary, he actually had me 
arrested a short time ago. What can you be imagining about me^^’ 

Arnaud’s laugh was even more insolent than his words. 

‘Imagming? He can’t have had much difficulty in winning your 
favours if my own experience is any guide. You are a good whore 
and you don’t set too high a price on your charms. . . .’ 

Catherine’s cry was that of a wounded animal. Tears started from 
her wide open eyes and streamed down her cheeks and neck. She 
stretched out trembling hands towards the knight. 

Tor pity’s sake, messire. What have I done to you that you should 
treat me so? Don’t you understand?’ 

‘What?’ said Arnaud sarcastically. ‘That you could happily climb 
into bed with me only a few hours after getting out of the Duke’s ? 
Who knows? Perhaps you were acting under instructions? That 
attack -and that dramatic rescue last night -were perhaps all part 
of a cunnmg plot. And your role was to wheedle the purpose of my 
mission out of me while I was in the throes of passion. Congratula- 
tions! I must admit that you all but succeeded. Upon my word, you 
drove me out of my senses for a moment! It must be that I haven’t 
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often met whores as attractive as you. Now, be gone with you! I 
have told you that I don’t want anything more to do with you. . . 

Mad with rage now, forgetting the passion which the knight had 
awakened in her, Catherine stalked with clenched fists up to the 
bed. ‘I won’t go until you have heard me out . . . and apologized 
to me!’ 

‘Apologized? To a whore?’ 

He spat the word at her. At this cruel attack the girl fell back, and 
put her hands over her face as if he had hit her. Her courage and 
her anger seemed to have abandoned her all of a sudden. The whole 
gendc romance had turned into a grotesque and humiliating farce. 
It was no use arguing, she realized, because Arnaud was blinded and 
deafened by fury. She turned away, her hands hanging limply at 
her sides, and went towards the door. She was about to open it 
when a sudden surge of pride made her turn back for a moment. 
Her elegant little head was thrown proudly back under the magnifi- 
cent mane of hair which formed an untidy halo around her face. She 
fixed scornful eyes on the young man. Propped on one elbow, his 
head lowered a little, all his muscles tense with anger, he looked like 
a wild beast about to spring despite the absurd white turban which 
had got a bit disarranged by recent events, and detracted somewhat 
from the ferocity of his appearance. 

‘One day,’ said Catherine coldly, ‘you will go down on your knees 
in front of me to beg my forgiveness for your words, Arnaud de 
Montsalvy, Seigneur dc la Chkaigneric. But you will get neither 
pardon nor mercy from me. Your brother was good and gentle and 
I loved him. Adieu. . , .’ 

She was about to leave the room when a violent blow made her 
to stumble. She managed to lean against the wall in time to stop 
herself falling. A large pillow, hurled by an expert marksman, had 
just hit her in the back. It took more than womanly dignity to 
subdue Arnaud when he had flown into a rage. Astounded, she 
turned to look at him. He was sitting up in bed, shouting with 
laughter, and looking at her with 6yes which sparkled with malice. 

‘Next time you dare speak of my brother, you littie slut, I will 
strangle you with my own hands,’ said he, holding his large brown 
hands towards her. ‘Thank the Lord that I cannot move. The name 
of Montsalvy shall not be sullied by lips like yours, and women of 
your sort. . . .’ 

He would have gone on but his angry diatribe was cut short. 
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Catherine ran to the bed and dealt him a stunning blow across the 
face. 

The dressing had been knocked awry and the wound on his 
temple had opened again, letting a thin trickle of blood fall on his 
stubbly cheek. Beside herself with rage and indignation Catherine 
had forgotten that he was wounded and struck him with all her 
strength; the sight of his blood flowing calmed her down, but did 
not cause her the slightest twinge of regret or compunction. He had 
insulted her basely and she had been far too patient with him. She 
felt obscurely happy at having been able to inflict pain on him. She 
could even have wished it were greater. She would have liked to lash 
out at him with her teeth and nails and gouge out those insolent 
eyes in which, for the moment, surprise had taken the place of con- 
tempt. Mechanically, Arnaud raised a hand to his cheek, now much 
redder than the other. To all appearances it was the first time such 
a thing had ever happened to him and he could not get over it. The 
slap had reduced him to silence and Catherine, realizing this, con- 
templated him with satisfaction. 

‘Like this,’ she said sweetly, ‘you will remember me much better, 
messire, . . 

Dropping a curtsey, she left the room with all the majesty of an 
outraged queen, leaving the knight to his own thoughts. But she 
did not go far. She was at the end of her strength. When the door 
closed behind her, she leant against the wall trying to quieten down 
a little. She could hear Arnaud swearing hideously on the other side 
of the stout wooden door, but this left her unmoved. What did his 
fury matter to her now ? What mattered was that he had inflicted a 
cruel wound on her, one which made her want to scream out in pain. 
What had happened between them was irrrevocable. Love could 
never bring them together again. They were destined to hate each 
other for all eternity, and all because of a misunderstanding which 
Catherine was too proud ever to try to clear up. He had refused to 
hear her explanation and so he would never learn the truth. Besides, 
even if he had heard it, his pride of caste would have led him to reject 
it as a fabrication on the girl’s part. She took little sobbing gasps 
and tried to get her breath back. She closed her eyes for a second. 
The wild beating of her heart seemed to slow down a litde. A little 
peace welled up from deep within her, calming the tempest. . . . 
When she re-opened her eyes the little Arab doctor was standing in 
front of her, looking solemnly at her from under the huge turban 
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which looked like a giant peony. Catherine was astonished to sec so 
much understanding in the Moor’s tranquil gaze. 

‘The road of true love is paved with flesh and blood,’ he quoted 
gently. ‘You who pass that way must raise the hem of your skirts.’ 

The young girl hurriedly dashed away a tear which hung on her 
cheek. 

‘Who said that?’ she asked. 

Abou-ahKhayr shrugged his shoulders and put his hand on the 
door knob. He was a good half head shorter than Catherine, turban 
included, but his dignity was such that he seemed immensely tall. 

‘A Persian poet who died many long years ago,’ he replied. ‘His 
name was Hafiz and he understood the workings of men’s hearts. 
He understood women’s hearts less well and was to suffer as a 
result. . . . But I see that this time the tables are turned, young 
woman, and it is you who suffer. You have come up against a man 
as beautiful and dangerous as a Toledo blade, and j^ou bleed. . . . 
I would not have believed it, by Allah, for looking at you both I 
thought that you were destined to form one of those rare and blessed 
couples which are so rarely encountered.’ 

‘You were wrong,’ Catherine sighed, ‘and so was I. I too believed 
for a moment that he was going to love me. But he hates and 
despises me. I can’t tell you why. He says he never wants to see me 
again.’ 

The little doctor burst out laughing, taking no notice of the in- 
dignant look Catherine gave him. She found his merriment ill-timed, 
to say the least. 

‘Hafiz also said: “It is to be feared that those virtuous and pious 
ones who scoff at drunkards may one day find themselves chanting 
their prayers in the tavern.” He detests and desires you. What more 
can you ask? When a woman kindles a man’s desire she can always 
be certain of meeting him again one day. You must know that an 
angry man lets his speech, that wild marc, run on unbridled. The 
voices of the tempest within him shriek much too loud for him to 
hear the rather muted voice of reason^. Go and join your uncle, who 
is beginning to worry about you, and leave me to deal with this 
difficult man in here. I shall stay with him and accompany him to 
the Duke of Burgundy. I will also try and find out what is going 
on in that obstinate head erf his. Go in peace, young woman.’ 

Without another word Abou-al-Khayr bowed to Catherine and 
then, making a sign to his black servant who stood a little way off 
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looking like an ebony statue, he went into the room. Catherine, 
pensive but a little comforted, went back to the room in which she 
had spent so little time to start putting her rumpled appearance to 
rights. Mathieu was still calling her name from the courtyard below. 
She leant over the balustrade and called: 

‘One moment, Uncle, I’m just coming.’ Then she went back in 
again. A few minutes later, dressed in a fine brown wool dress under 
the Duke’s splendid coat, with her braids hidden under a close- 
fitting silk hood which gave her the look of a young monk, she 
swept majestically down the stairs into the courtyard, followed by 
the half-angry, half-dclighted gaze of her uncle and the frankly 
admiring one of young Roussay. The Burgundian captain was 
clearly delighted to sec the girl again and he leapt forward to hand 
her down the last step and help her across the puddles left behind 
by the storm. 

With a distant smile Catherine let her fingers rest on the hand out- 
stretched to her, and went up to Mathieu, who was watching the 
scene with his arms akimbo and his hood standing up on end as 
was its wont. 

‘Good morning to you, Uncle. Did you sleep well?’ 

‘Where have you sprung from?’ Mathieu grumbled, dropping a 
hurried kiss on his niece’s proffered brow. ‘I have been looking for 
you for hours.’ 

‘I went for a walk, but the grass was wet and I had to change my 
clothes. Are we leaving?’ 

‘You seem to be in a hurry now. I thought you were in such a 
state of anxiety about our last night’s discovery . . .’ 

Catherine flashed a dazzling smile at her uncle and then, raising 
her voice sufficiently to make it carry as far as a certain window, 
which stood open just above her head, she replied: ‘We have found 
him a doctor, so there is nothing more we can do for him. We need 
not carry our charity towards him any further. Let us leave now - 
1 am in a hurry to get home.’ 

With a firm step she went towards the mules which stood waiting, 
saddled and ready to leave. She allowed Jacques de Roussay to hold 
her stirrup for her instead of old Pierre, thanking him with a smile 
and a pretty speech: ‘Many thanks, mcssirc. I am grateful to 
Monseigneur Philippe for having sent you to us. It is a great honour, 
and a pleasure, too, since it means we shall be travelling companions.’ 

Crimson with pleasure the young man remounted and gave his 
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men the signal to depart. Catherine’s gracious remarks had opened 
wide a door which up till then he had believed firmly closed to him. 
This courtesy of the Duke’s was only too clearly a sign of the value 
he set on the beautiful Dijonnaise, and Jacques had no doubt that 
Catherine was destined, in the none too istant future, for his 
master’s love. But a woman always has the right to pick and choose, 
and there was nothing to prevent the young captain from trying to 
press his own suit while the voyage lasted. 

He shortened his horse’s step to fit in with the mule’s, and tried 
to pursue the conversation which had got off to such a good start. 
But Catherine suddenly seemed to have been struck dumb. She 
replied in monosyllables to all his overtures, keeping her eyes down- 
cast and her face expressionless. Jacques de Roussay soon grew 
resigned to travelling in silence, and had to content himself with 
admiring her ravishing profile, framed by its sumptuous fur hood. 

Reassured by his armed escort, Mathieu Gautherin fell quietly 
asleep in the saddle, rocked by his mule’s rhythmical gait. The 
grooms and soldiers followed behind. Catherine, locked in her silence 
and her thoughts, was trying to remember Arnaud’s glowing face 
when he spoke to her of his love. It had all been so sudden. She felt 
as giddy as if she had been drinking too much rough wine. She 
would need the domestic tranquillity of her home and the calm 
familiar presence of her mother and sister and Sara before she could 
get back to normal. Especially Sara. She always understood every- 
thing, and could read what was going on in Catherine’s mind as 
clearly as if it were an open book. She could always explain every- 
thing too, because there wasn’t a woman alive who understood men 
as well as she did. A violent desire to see her again took hold of 
Catherine. She would have liked to spur on her mule, and ride 
off ahead of the others without stopping till she saw the walls of 
Dijon. 

But in front of them the Flanders road stretched on intermin- 
ably. , . . 
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Messire Garin 

Early Mass was just ending in the church of Notre-Damc in Dijon. 
Outside, the hot July sun was already flashing off the many spires 
of the ducal city. But inside it was so d^irk that it was hard to see. 
Dark at the best of times, the large Gothic church was made darker 
still by the heavy black draperies which hung across all the arches. 
There were black draperies hanging in all the churches and in front 
of many of the private houses at that time, because Burgundy, for 
the past week, had been mourning its Duchess. Michelle de France 
had died suddenly, in her palace at Ghent, on 8 July - so suddenly 
that there was talk of poisoning, though veiled talk to be sure. 

People whispered that the young Duchess had been doing every- 
thing in her power to bring about a reconciliation between her 
husband and the Dauphin Charles, and that the Queen Isabeau, her 
terrible mother, did not approve of this reconciliation between her 
son-in-law and a son she loathed. It was she who had introduced the 
Dame de Viesvillc into her daughter’s retinue, the lady whom every- 
one accused secretly of having brought about Michelle’s untimely 
departure from this life. The Duke Philippe had left hurriedly for 
Ghent, leaving Dijon in the care of his mother, the Dowager Duchess 
Marguerite of Bavaria, Isabeau’s cousin - cousin and enemy. 

Catherine thought about all this as she knelt beside Loyse and 
waited for her to finish saying her usual interminable prayers. Since 
she had been living in Dijon, Loyse had been seized by a profound 
devotion to the strange black statue of the Virgin which belonged 
to Notre-Damc. The statue was carved of dark wood. It was so old 
that no one seemed to know how long it had been there, and it was 
known variously as Our Lady of Succour or Our Lady of Good 
Hope. She would spend long hours kneeling in the chapel in the 
south transept, contemplating this stiff little figure with its long, sad 
Roman Virgin’s face and rigid little Child Jesus, barely visible among 
the scintillating gold ornaments and the brilliance of a forest of tapers. 
Catherine also venerated the ancient Madonna, but she found it 
hard to get used to these long periods of kneeling. It was only to 
please Loyse, and also to avoid drawing acrimonious recriminations 
upon herself, that she complied. 
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Loyse was dreadfully altered since the flight from Paris. In this 
withered spinster who seemed much older than her twenty-six years, 
Catherine had difficulty in recognizing the gentle young girl of the 
Pont-au-Change, the one whom her father used to refer to tenderly 
as ‘my little nun*. The first days after they had rescued her from 
Caboche had been the worst: Loyse had avoided her family, huddling 
in a corner and refusing to let anyone touch her. She did not even 
answer when she was spoken to. She tore the clothes they dressed 
her in and threw handfuls of ashes into the food she was given. 
When, that is, she was not living off brackish water and mildewed 
bread. Under her wretched dresses she wore a horsehair belt, 
studded with little steel points, which lacerated her tender skin. 
Jacquette Legoix was in despair, envisaging the day when Loyse, in 
her fanatical desire to expiate her sin, would demand to be walled 
up for ever, like Agnes du Rocher, the St Opportune recluse to whom 
she had so frequently taken bread and milk in the ^Id days. The 
poor woman spent night after night praying and weeping. When she 
slept badly her slumber was disturbed by frightful dreams. They 
were always the same ones: she saw her daughter kneeling in a 
coarse woollen dress, surrounded by bricklayers who were gradually 
building a wall around her. A wall which was to separate her for 
ever from the rest of humanity, burying her alive in the midst of her 
fellow men. There she would be no more than a suffering body at 
the bottom of a filthy hole, exposed to cold, frost and the suffocating 
summer heat, in a cell barely large enough to allow her to lie full 
length, and ventilated by no more than a narrow slit. Catherine 
remembered the heartbroken cries her mother used to give in the 
middle of the night. 

She would wake with a start, and even the neighbours would 
cross themselves in their beds. But Loyse would listen without so 
much as a muscle moving in her expressionless face. The girl seemed 
to have lost her soul. She behaved like a social leper. Her self-loath- 
ing had reached such a pitch that she did not dare go to a church to 
confess and be absolved of this sin of the flesh which she dragged 
about with her like a ball and chain. This state of affairs went on 
for about a year. . . . 

Then, one autumn day in 1414, a pedlar passed through the town. 
He had come from the north, and he stopped off for a while at 
Mathieu’s to sell the women some needles. He sat himself down for 
a bit of a rest, and to pass the time he began to describe how Caboche 
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had taken refuge with some of his men in Bapaume. Unfortunately 
for them the town fell into the hands of the Armagnacs shordy after- 
wards, and Simon the Skinner and his lieutenants were strung up 
without more ado by the enemy. 

The pedlar never understood why, at the end of his tale, the tall 
pale blonde girl who had been listening to it so intendy should have 
burst out laughing -but such a laugh as he hoped never to hear 
again from mortal lips. 

From that day on Loyse had changed. She had agreed to dress 
properly, though still all in black, like a widow; and, though she 
still wore her spiked belt, there was no more talk of becoming a 
recluse. The following Friday she fasted all day, and then went 
alone to Notre-Dame where she prayed for a long time to the Black 
Madonna before finding a priest and asking him to hear her con- 
fession. After that she took up a normal life again, if a life which 
was one long series of penances and mortifications could be called 
normal. 

‘She will go into a nunnery one of these days,* said Sara nodding 
wisely. ‘She will return to her old ambition.’ 

But she was wrong. Loyse no longer wished to enter a convent 
because she had lost the virginity she wanted to offer the Lord. She 
was once again within the fold of the Church, but she still thought 
herself unworthy to live among women who were completely 
dedicated to God. Unfortunately Loyse had extended her self-loath- 
ing over the rest of humanity, and in the neighbourhood where they 
lived her sour disposition was feared as much as her virtue and 
exemplary piety were admired. 

While Loyse finished her prayers, Catherine yawned slightly and 
gazed round the church. Her abstracted glance fell upon a long 
masculine form standing not far from her in the same pew. The 
man was praying with a touch of arrogance, standing up, his arms 
folded across his chest. ... With his head thrown back and his 
eyes fixed on the sparkling altar, he gave the impression of speaking 
to God as an equal. He seemed far from humble. In fact there was 
even something a bit challenging about his bearing. Catherine was 
surprised to see him there, especially at this early hour on a week- 
day morning. Messirc Garin de Brazey, Lord Treasurer of Burgundy, 
Keeper of the Ducal Crown Jewels, and bearer, into the bargain, of 
the title of Squire to Monseigneur Philippe, a purely honorary title 
but one which added great lustre to this prominent bourgeois, was 
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one of the richest men in Dijon. As such, he only went to Mass on 
Sunday and feast days, and then always with a certain pomp and 
splendour. 

Catherine knew him by sight through having passed him in the 
street several times, and also having met him in her uncle’s shop 
when he came to buy materials there. He was a man of about forty, 
tall and thin, but solidly built. His face, with features as clearcut as 
those on an antique coin, would have been handsome but for the 
unattractively sardonic grimace which lifted the corners of his thin 
lips. His mouth was like a sabre slash across his smooth, close-shaven 
face. His large black hood, part of which passed under his chin, was 
fastened with a beautiful gold brooch in the shape of St George. It 
not only hid his hair, but cast a dark shadow across his pale face. 
It found a sinister echo in the black kerchief which hid Messire 
Garin’s left eye. This eye had not seen long service. The Keeper of 
the Jewels had lost it at the age of sixteen, at the b^ftle of Nicopolis, 
during the foolhardy crusade against the Turks on which he had 
accompanied Jean-sans-Peur, then the Comte de Nevers. The young 
squire had been captured along with his lord and his loyalty at this 
hour of great danger had led to his subsequent wealth and ennoble- 
ment. 

Garin de Brazey was an enigma as far as the women of Dijon were 
concerned. An apparently confirmed bachelor, he ignored them all 
despite their many and brazen advances. Rich, not unattractive, in 
good standing at Court and generally considered as something of a 
wit, he would have been received with open arms by any bourgeois 
family or member of the lesser nobility. But he appeared not to notice 
the smiles showered upon him and continued to live alone in his 
magnificent mansion in the town, surrounded by his servants and 
valuable collections of objets d'art. 

When, at last, Loyse had had enough, Catherine hurried after 
her, but she could not help noticing that the Treasurer’s single eye 
was fixed upon her. As they left the chapel the two young women 
were swallowed up in the darkness^of the church, which deepened 
the farther they went from the halo of light surrounding the Black 
Madonna. They walked behind each other, picking their way along 
cautiously, because in those days the floor, which was constantly 
being dug up for burial purposes, was dangerously uneven, and there 
were holes and cracks in it where people often fell or sprained an 
ankle. 
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This was precisely what happened to Catherine as she followed 
behind Loyse. She was just reaching out towards the holy water 
stoup when she tripped over a broken flagstone and fell flat on the 
ground with a cry of pain. 

‘How clumsy you are I ’ Loyse complained. ‘Can’t you look where 
you are going?’ 

‘I can’t see anyway, it’s too dark,’ Catherine protested. She tried 
to get up but gave up with a shght moan. ... ‘I can’t get up, I 
must have twisted my foot. Help me.’ 

‘Allow me to assist you, demoiselle,’ said a grave voice which 
seemed to come from a long way above the girl’s head. Catherine 
saw a tall silhouette bend towards her. A hot, dry hand took hold 
of hers to pull her up to her feet and at the same time a strong arm 
encircled her waist and supported her securely. 

‘Lean on me as much as you want. . . . There are some servants 
of mine waiting outside who will take you back to your home.’ 

Loyse had run on ahead and opened the great church door, letting 
in a dazzling ray of golden light, which was all the sunshine that 
filtered under the massive overhanging porch outside. Catherine 
could now see the face of the man who had helped her out: it was 
Gann de Brazey. 

‘Oh messire,’ she said with some embarrassment, ‘there is no need 
to go to so much trouble. . . . My foot feels a bit better 
already. In a few minutes I am sure I shall be able to walk perfeedy 
well.’ 

‘But I thought I heard you say you had twisted it?’ 

‘It hurt so much at first I thought I had, but now the pain seems 
to be going. It really is much better. Thank you very much, 
messire. . . 

In the porch she disengaged herself from the arm which still 
supported her, and blushingly dropped Garin a pretty, if slightly 
uncertain, curtsey. 

‘I beg your pardon, messire, for having interrupted your prayers,’ 
she said. Something which resembled a smile crossed de Brazey’s 
face. 

In the full light of day, the black bandage over his eye took on a 
rather melancholy air. He was dressed in black from head to foot. 
Altogether he was a slighdy intimidating spectacle. 

‘You did not disturb anything,’ he replied briefly. ‘However, a 
look of confusion sits charmingly on such a pretty face.’ 
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It was not a compliment so much as a calm and sincere statement 
of fact. The Keeper of the Crown Jewels bowed slightly and went 
across to the far corner of the square, where a groom in purple and 
silver livery stood holding a black, spirited-looking horse. Catherine 
saw him vault lightly into the saddle and ride off in the direction of 
the rue dcs Forges. 

‘If you have finished simpering at strangers,’ Loysc said sarcastic- 
ally, ‘perhaps we could set off home. You know Maman is waiting 
for us, and Uncle Mathieu needs you to help him with the accounts.’ 

Catherine followed her sister without a word. It was not very far 
from the church to the house in the rue Griffon where Mathieu 
Gautherin had his home and shop. Catherine craned her neck as 
she went out of the church to get a better view of the quaint iron 
figure perched high above the facade of the parish church with its 
elaborately and skilfully sculpted gargoyles. His function was to 
strike the hours on a large bronze bell. This iron figure, known to 
everybody as Jacquemart, had been taken many years earlier by 
Duke Philippe the Bold, grandfather of the present Duke, from the 
steeple of the church at Cambrai to punish the inhabitants of that 
town for an attempted revolt. Since then Jacquemart had became a 
familiar landmark in Dijon, and one of the most important in- 
habitants of the town. Catherine never failed to give him a friendly 
glance up there in his little tower. 

‘Are you coming or not?’ said Loyse impatiently. 

‘I’m coming. I’m just behind you.’ 

The two young women, still walking one behind the other, were 
now skirting the precincts of the ducal palace. As soon as she caught 
sight of the palace chapel spire, encircled half-way up by a crown 
of gold fleur-dc-lys, Loysc crossed herself piously. Catherine did like- 
wise, and then the two of them turned down into the narrow, 
winding rue de la Verrerie. Loyse was striding along at a smart pace, 
and seemed in a worse humour than usual. Evidendy the chance 
meeting with the Sire de Brazey had put her in a bad mood. With 
the sole exception of Uncle Mathieu, who did not care to inquire too 
deeply into what her feelings towards him might be, Loyse hated and 
despised men both singly and en masse, 

Catherine, not wishing to exasperate her further, hurried along 
as best she could despite the slight twinge of pain she felt each time 
she put her foot down. They went down the short rue de la Drapene 
and then turned into the rue de Griffon, which led out of it. A 
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moment later Catherine and her sister were crossing the threshold 
of Uncle Mathicu’s shop at the Sign of the Great St Bonavcnturc. 

Ever since her return from Flanders Catherine had been nagged 
by an odd feeling, as though she were living in another person’s skin 
which did not quite fit her. She had found it very difficult to setde 
down again into the tranquil domestic routine which had been so 
lovingly and carefully built up over the years. She felt oddly but 
profoundly uncomfortable in the quiet comfortable, middle-class 
existence into which she had been born. 

And yet it had been such a trivial thing which had set the wheels 
of Fate in motion, precipitating her from the tranquil monotony of 
her familiar world into the future whose far horizons were still 
blurred and unknowable. That slap on the Ghent furrier's face 
seemed to have been the signal for Fate to step in. On the one hand 
that slap had delayed their departure from Bruges, and on the other 
all but thrown her into the Duke Philippe’s arms. Then, in its turn, 
this delay had led to their timely discovery and rescue of the wounded 
knight. For a moment it had seemed to Catherine as though the 
portals had been thrown open upon a dazzling, glorious future, but 
then, to the sound of another slap on the face, those doors had swung 
shut again. From slap to slap the wheel might have seemed to swing 
full circle, but Catherine knew that this was only the beginning. 
Something would happen soon to alter the whole course of her 
life. 

To reassure herself of this she had only to look at the gaudy parrot 
dozing on its gilded perch in one corner of her room near the 
window. It was a magnificent bird with blue plumage tipped with 
scarlet. A page had brought it round one morning with the Duke’s 
compliments. Uncle Mathieu had been sorely tempted to send the 
bird straight back. Catherine laughed to herself, remembering the 
scene of the bird’s arrival, and her uncle’s angry astonishment when 
confronted by this exotic creature whose round, arrogant eyes trans- 
fixed him with a far from kindly stare. On learning that the bird was 
a present for Catherine sent by the Duke himself Mathieu had gone 
purple with fury. 

‘Monscigneur Philippe does us great honour,’ he said to the 
expressionless page who stood waiting for someone to relieve him of 
his burden, ‘but my niece is still a maiden and ought not to accept 
such valuable gifts.’ 
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offend the Duke, but the page seemed to understand what he was 
getting at well enough. 

‘I cannot take Gedeon back!’ he said. ‘It would be an insult to 
Monseigneur.’ 

‘But what about me?’ Mathieu protested. ‘Monseigneur insults me 
by supposing that my niece can accept his attentions. A young 
woman’s reputation is a fragile thing.’ 

It was then that Gedeon, who was getting bored with the conversa- 
tion, added his voice to the argument. He opened the immense red 
beak, which gave him a vague resemblance to Uncle Mathieu in 
profile, and shrieked: 

‘Long live the Duke I . . . Long live the Duke ! ’ 

Mathieu had been so astounded on hearing the bird speak that he 
had let the page go without making another attempt to detain him. 
Catherine, choking with laughter, took the parrot up to her own 
room. He was still shouting away at the top of his<woice. Since then 
Gedeon had become the pet, and delight, of the entire household, 
including Uncle Mathieu. The two of them argued furiously for 
hours. 

Catherine smoothed her hair in front of her mirror and was about 
to hurry downstairs when she heard a horse’s hooves in the road 
below her window. She ran across to the window and looked out. 
The animal had stirred up a thick cloud of dust as it went by because 
the streets of Dijon had not yet been paved. But soon she recognized 
Garin de Brazey riding slowly along between the rows of houses 
where busy housewives could be seen passing to and fro behind the 
windows. She barely had time to recover from her surprise when the 
Treasurer looked up, caught sight of her, and saluted her gravely. 
Blushing, she returned the salutation and withdrew into the far 
corner of her room, not quite knowing how to interpret this second 
meeting following so hard on the heels of the first. Had he come to 
buy cloth ? But no, the sound of the horse’s hooves were already be- 
coming fainter. Distractedly smoothing her skirt of almond green 
linen with its single band of white ribbon trimming, she went down- 
stairs to join her uncle. 

She found him in the little study where he kept his account books. 
He was hunched over the black oak desk, a quill behind his ear, 
busily entering up figures in a huge parchment-bound account book. 
Next door, in the shop itself, his assistants were at work unpacking 
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a large consignment of cloth which had just arrived from Italy. See- 
ing that Mathieu was much too absorbed to pay any attention to her, 
she went to help old Pierre put away the lengths of new materials. 
There were brocades from Milan, and Venetian velvets. Catherine 
liked nothing better than fingering these sumptuous fabrics, destined 
for the backs of the nobility or the rich bourgeoisie. It was unlikely 
that she would ever wear anything so costly herself. She was particu- 
larly attracted by a ravishing pale-pink brocade interwoven with 
silver thread in a pattern of fantastic birds. 

‘Isn’t this beautiful?’ she exclaimed, holding a length of it up in 
front of her. ‘How I would love to wear this ! ’ 

Old Pierre’s private opinion was that nothing was too good for 
Catherine, and he watched her with an indulgent smile. 

‘Ask Maitre Mathieu for it ! ’ he suggested. ‘He might even give it 
to you. And if I were you I should ask him for that one over there 
too. You would look very well in it.’ 

He pointed to a Venetian cut velvet with a design of large black 
flowers on a glittering gold ground, and Catherine was just about to 
pounce on it with a cry of admiration when they heard Mathieu’s 
voice, scolding: 

‘Leave those stuffs alone ! They are fragile and very expensive ! ’ 

‘Oh, I know,’ said Catherine, with a sigh, ‘but, seeing this shop is 
the only place where I can touch cloth like this . . .’ 

With a wave of the hand she gestured towards the cupboards full 
of neatly piled bolts of silken stuffs, lengths of brightly coloured 
satins and soft textured velvets. Other cupboards held large pieces of 
lace, fine and delicate as cobwebs, veils from Mossoul, flowered shot 
silks from Persia, light rustling taffetas. Still others held the wool 
cloth of Champagne or England, soft white woollen stuff woven by 
the women of Valencicnne, the supple Florentine materials, soft and 
almost as lustrous as satin. 

Defdy Mathieu whisked the pink brocade from his niece and the 
black and gold velvet from Pierre and started piling them up on a 
large square of sturdy white cloth, adding a good selection of gold 
and silver cloth, and several coloured satins, striped, embroidered 
and plain, all of which he selected from the new shipment. 

‘TTicse have all been sold,’ he explained, ‘and must be put on one 
side. It is an order for Messirc de Brazey, which he will send for later 
on. As for you, my girl, go and finish adding up the week’s takings 
and stop daydreaming. I have to go out and I want everything to be 
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in good order when I get back. Oh, and you might make out the 
Dame de Chateauvillain’s bill, which she has asked for! And see 
that they measure out the length of turquoise diaper which the wife 
of the Sire du Toulongeon is waiting for.’ 

With a sigh of regret Catherine left the shop and took her uncle’s 
place in the cubby-hole. Those heavy tomes full of Roman numerals 
bored her to tears, although she found some pleasure reading about 
the faraway places from which the cloth had come, with their 
romantic, evocative names. But since her return from Flanders a 
brown face would rise up unbidden all too often before the huge 
crackling yellow pages, and Catherine would feel near to tears. All 
of a sudden there seemed to be an impossible gulf between the 
Dauphin’s squire and the niece of a Dijonnais cloth merchant. And, 
besides, Arnaud hated and despised her; and then, on top of that, 
there was the war which put them both in opposite camps. But this 
particular morning Catherine was not thinking about Arnaud. Dip- 
ping her quill into the ink, she set to work courageously. All she was 
thinking about at that moment was that beautiful pink brocade 
which she yearned to possess, and also why the Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels, who always dressed in sombre black, should suddenly have 
decided that he would look better in pink ? 

Despite what he had said, they did not sec Uncle Mathicu again 
all that day. Towards dinner-time he sent word that he would not 
be home till supper, but supper came and he had still not arrived. 
When at length he returned he summoned his sister jacquette and 
they both went into his large high-ceilinged room and remained 
closeted in there for hours without a word of explanation. 

When she opened her eyes the next morning Catherine saw that 
Sara was sitting by her bedside waiting for her to wake. This sur- 
prised her. As a rule it was Loyse who woke her, giving her an un- 
ceremonious shake to rouse her in time for the early morning devo- 
tions. But this time there was no sign of Loyse and the sun was high 
in the sky. 

‘Today is an important day, m^ lamb,’ the gipsy woman said, 
holding her chemise out for her. ‘You must hurry up and get dressed. 
Your uncle and your mother want to speak to you.’ 

‘What about? Do you know?’ 

‘Yes, I know, but I have promised not to tell you.’ 

Catherine was consumed with curiosity. But she was well aware of 
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her power over her old friend. She began wheedling the truth out of 
her. 

‘Is it something nice? Surely you can tell me if it is something I 
will like. . . .’ 

‘I really don’t know. It might be and yet it might not. Why not 
get up and find out?’ 

Sara bustled about, pouring some water into a bowl and laying 
out a clean napkin. Catherine ignored the chemise which Sara 
proffered her and bounded out of bed just as she was, as naked as 
the day she was born. People were in the habit of sleeping naked in 
those times. She had never felt the slightest embarrassment in front 
of Sara, who was a sort of second mother to her. 

The tall gipsy woman had not changed a bit with the passing 
years. She was still beautiful, and as brown-skinned as ever. Though 
she was nearing forty, there was not one white hair in her mass of 
black tresses. She was merely a bit fatter, the easy life she led at 
Uncle Mathieu’s having cushioned her lithe, feline body with a com- 
fortable layer of fat. But her spirit was as wild as ever, and as 
independent. Sometimes she would disappear for two or three days 
at a time, and no one had any idea where she had gone, with the 
possible exception of Barnaby. . . . But he knew how to keep a 
secret, and in that dangerous turbulent world where he had chosen 
to live, despite Catherine’s entreaties, everyone knew how to hold 
their tongues. 

While she rushed through her preparations with unaccustomed 
haste, Catherine, who generally liked to dawdle and take her time, 
noticed Sara gazing thoughtfully at her. 

‘What’s the matter?’ she asked. ‘Do you think I look ugly?’ 

‘Ugly? You must be fishing for compliments ! You know very well 
you don’t look ugly. Perhaps it would be better for you if you did. 
It’s not always a good thing for a girl to be too beautiful. As a matter 
of fact, I was thinking that not many men, once they’d had a look 
at your body, would be able to icsist you. And yet someone so 
expressly formed for love must necessarily bnng death and suffer- 
ing in her wake. . . .’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Sara often made strange remarks, and as often as not refused to 
explain them in any way. It was as though she had been speaking to 
herself, but out loud. That was what happened this time. 

‘Nothing,’ she said curtly, handing the girl the green dress she had 
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been wearing the day before. ‘Get dressed and come downstairs.* 

When Sara had left the room Catherine hurriedly finished wash- 
ing and dressing, tied her plaits with a ribbon which matched her 
dress and went down to the big room where Sara had told her her 
mother and uncle were waiting to talk to her. 

She found Mathieu sitting in his chair, looking grave and anxious, 
jacquette was sitting opposite him on a bench, saying her beads. 
Neither of them spoke. 

‘Well, here I am!’ Catherine said. ‘What has happened?’ 

They both looked at her for a moment, so attentively that 
Catherine had the feeling that they were seeing her for the first 
time. 

She saw a tear shining in her mother’s eyes and ran across to her. 
She knelt down beside her, put her arms around Jacquette’s waist 
and leant her cheek against her bosom. 

‘Maman . . . you are crying? What has happened?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing, my darling. Something whi^h may bring you 
great happiness.’ 

‘Happiness?’ 

‘Yes . . . perhaps. But your uncle will explain.’ 

Mathieu had abandoned his chair and was now pacing to and fro 
about the immense room, which took up almost the length and 
width of the house. His step seemed heavier than usual and he 
appeared to be trying to make up his mind about something. At 
last he stopped in front of her and said: 

‘Do you remember those stuffs which arrived from Italy yester- 
day? The ones you liked so much? A pink brocade — ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Catherine. ‘The ones Messire de Brazey has ordered.’ 

‘Exaedy. Well, if you still want them, they are yours.’ 

‘Mine?’ 

Had Uncle Mathieu gone mad all of a sudden ? Why should a man 
as important as Garin de Brazey suddenly take it into his head to 
make such a cosdy gift to the niece of one of his tradesmen? 
Catherine looked from her uncle to her mother and glanced rapidly 
about the familiar room as if to reassure herself that this was not all 
a dream. Both of them were watching closely for her reactions. 

‘But . . . why?’ Catherine asked again. Mathieu turned and 
walked across to the window, looked out, pulled a leaf off the basil 
which was planted in a pot on the window-sill and then walked back 
to his niece. 
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‘Because Messire Garin has done us the honour of asking for your 
hand in marriage. I went to see him yesterday and he oudined his 
proposition to me. I must say I cannot sec anything against it. It is 
a great honour, as I said, a little unexpected perhaps, but still a great 
honour!’ 

‘Now, now,’ Jacquettc interrupted. ‘Don’t try to influence the 
child.’ 

‘I am not trying to influence her,’ Mathieu said impatiently. ‘I 
am by no means certain myself that this marriage is altogether 
desirable. I find it a bit worrying, as a matter of fact. All I said was 
that it is a great honour, and that’s neither more nor less than the 
truth. What do you think, my child?* 

The girl was struck dumb. After all, it was a pretty astonishing 
piece of news. All of a sudden, since the day before, de Brazey 
seemed absolutely determined to enter her life. She was too fond of 
getting to the bottom of things not to put some more questions to 
Mathieu. 

*Why does Messire Garin wish to marry me?* she asked. 

‘He loves you apparently,’ said Mathieu, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘There’s nothing strange in that. He told me he had never seen a 
more beautiful girl, and I know there’s more than one man of a like 
mind. Well, what shall I tell him?* 

Once more jacquette interrupted. 

‘You arc going too fast, Mathieu! All this must have come as a 
complete surprise, and a shock to the poor child I You must give her 
time to get used to the idea. . . .’ 

Get used to it? Oh yes, it would certainly take some getting used 
to! In the mirror of her memory Catherine saw Garin de Brazey ’s 
reflection, his cold face, single eye and impressive, almost frigid 
manner. He was like a figure in a tapestry suddenly come to life. 
One cannot marry a figure in a tapestry. 

‘I appreciate the honour he has done me,’ said Catherine quickly, 
‘but I would like Messire dc Brazey to know that I have no wish to 
get married. I don’t love him, you see . . . but there is no need to tell 
him that.’ 

‘You refuse him?’ 

Mathieu was flabbergasted. He had been expecting surprise, dis- 
belief, perhaps even a litde excitement. A proposal of marriage from 
such a rich, powerful man would surely overwhelm a shy young 
maiden with surprise and delight. But that such an offer should be 
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rejected so positively and spiritedly was enough to appal anyone. 
Catherine, who was now sitting by her mother, holding her hand, 
seemed neither overwhelmed nor particularly moved. Her lovely, 
candid eyes were quite untroubled and clear, and her voice was 
quiet, even as she replied, gently: 

‘Of course I refuse! I have always refused all the other people 
who wanted to marry me because I didn’t love them. I don’t love 
Messire de Brazey any more than them, so naturally I shall refuse 
him too.’ 

This faultless logic did not seem to impress Mathieu, whose face 
darkened. The deep line between his brows grew deeper still. He 
paused for a moment, then added: 

‘Has it occurred to you that you would be the richest, most beauti- 
fully dressed woman in Dijon? You would live in a magnificent 
house, you would have any number of those fine clothes you dream 
of, jewels fit for a queen, servants, you would go to Court — * 

‘ — and,’ Catherine interrupted, ‘I would have to jleep every night 
beside a man I don’t love, who repels me even. No, Uncle, I can’t 
accept such an offer. The answer is no.’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ said Mathieu, not looking at his niece, ‘you have 
no choice in the matter. You must marry Garin de Brazey. It is an 
order.’ 

At these words Catherine’s admirable composure vanished. She 
leapt up to face Mathieu, resplendent with a rage which made her 
eyes flash and her cheeks pink. 

‘An order? And from whom, may I ask?’ 

‘From the Duke himself. Read this . . .’ 

From a casket on the table Mathieu Gautherin took a large 
parchment scroll, with the ducal arms on it, and handed it to the 

girl- 

‘Garin de Brazey gave me this at the same time as he formally 
asked for your hand in marriage. You will be the Dame de Brazey 
before the summer is out. . . .’ 

Catherine spent the rest of the day locked in her room. No one 
disturbed her there. Uncle Mathieu had given orders for her to be 
left alone, after the wild and furious outburst with which she had 
greeted the news of the ducal edict. Even Sara had disappeared 
to the mysterious place where she went from time to time, without 
warning or explanation. Catherine sat on her bed, her hands clasped 
in her lap, and thought over what had happened, with only Gedeon 
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to keep her company. The parrot, possibly realizing instinctively 
that his mistress was going through some crisis or other, was silent. 
Head on his breast, eyes half closed, the bird seemed to be asleep on 
its perch, and it made a brilliant splash of colour against the bare 
wall of the room. 

The fury she had felt a few hours earlier had abated somewhat, 
but Catherine still seethed with rebellious thoughts. She had believed 
that the Duke thought well of her and wished to be kind to her, but 
then he did extraordinary, incomprehensible things like this : marry- 
ing her off to Garin de Brazey, who was not only a man she did not 
love, but one whom she barely knew. And his way of setting about 
it disgusted her. Did Philippe think she was some chattel of which 
he could dispose at will ? She was not even a subject of his and she 
had said as much to Mathieu. 

‘Monseigneur Philippe is not my liege lord. I don’t have to obey 
him and I shan’t!’ 

‘That would mean ruin and prison for all of us ... or perhaps 
worse. You forget that I am a subject of the Duke’s, and a loyal one. 
You are my niece and you live under my roof. Therefore you are a 
vassal of his whether you like it or not. . . .’ 

It was unanswerable. Catherine, angry as she was, was well aware 
of this, but she could not resign herself to being delivered, bound 
hand and foot as it were, into the Treasurer’s hands - she, Catherine, 
the girl who till then had always managed to keep out of men’s 
clutches, and who had sworn to continue doing so. There had been 
Arnaud, to be sure, and her bittersweet encounter with him. But, 
seeing that happiness with him was denied to her for ever, Catherine 
had made a vow on the journey back from Flanders; she would 
never belong to anyone but that fiercely tender man who had so 
swiftly ravished her heart, and so nearly her body too. 

Other men’s faces flashed through Catherine’s fevered mind: 
Garin, with the sombre black bandage over his eye, the young Cap- 
tain de Roussay, so desperately in love with her that he might, at a 
pinch, be prepared to risk a rash enterprise on her behalf. For a 
moment Catherine considered eloping with the young soldier. 
Jacques, she was sure, would snatch at the chance, even at the risk 
of incurring the Duke’s anger. That would be an infallible way of 
escaping from de Brazey. But, once in de Roussay’s power, she would 
be obliged to grant him the reward he would be expecting and which 
was already consuming him with hopeless desire. Catherine had no 
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more wish to belong to dc Roussay than to dc Brazey, In either case 
it meant yielding to a man other than Arnaud. 

Then another face rose up before her-Barnaby’s! The cleverest 
man in the world at getting out of difficult situations ! Had he not 
smuggled her out of a besieged Paris, rescued Loyse from Caboche, 
and escorted them safely to Dijon across country devastated by war 
and swarming with ferocious gangs of mercenaries and bandits? He 
was a man who could perform miracles. The upshot of her long, 
solitary hours of thought was that Catherine decided to pay Barnaby 
a visit. It was no use waiting till he decided to pay his respectable 
bourgeois friends a visit. There was no time to lose. 

They did not see much of Barnaby at the quiet house in the rue 
du Griffon, mainly because it was so quiet. Despite his advancing 
years, the elderly vendor of pseudo-relics still liked to live as dan- 
gerously as he always had. He would not consider leaving his own 
strange, disturbing, but vivid and colourful world. He would put in 
an appearance from time to time, shambling, sarotstic, nonchalant, 
carrying off his filthy rags with kingly arrogance. First he would 
stretch out his long legs in front of the blazing fire, then, later on, 
under Mathieu’s abundantly stocked table. Mathieu, who was fond 
of him without quite knowing why, never failed to invite him to 
stay for a meal. 

Barnaby would stay for several hours, chatting to Mathieu about 
this and that. He invariably knew what was happening throughout 
the length and breadth of the duchy and was often able to give the 
merchant information which proved of considerable use to him in 
his business - such as news of the arrival of a Genoese or Venetian 
boat at Damme, or of a caravan of Russian fur-dealers at Chalons. 
He also knew all the court gossip, the names of the Duke Philippe’s 
mistresses and exactly how many times the Dowager-Duchess had 
lost her temper that week. Then he would take his leave, pinch 
Catherine’s cheek, gravely salute Jacquettc and Loyse, and return to 
his nocturnal way of life. Both Mathieu and Catherine were well 
aware that Barnaby was one of the right-hand men of the sinister 
Jacquot-de-la-Mer, the Cockleshell King, but neither of them men- 
tioned the fact in public, and when, as sometimes happened, Loyse’s 
sharp tongue let slip some reference to their friend’s rather undesir- 
able profession, they would both hurriedly tell her to hold her tongue. 

Towards evening jacquette, worried by Catherine’s silence and 
long seclusion in her room, brought her up a bowl of soup, some 
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slices of cold beef and a pitcher of milk. The girl had eaten nothing 
since morning. She thanked her mother sweetly, and to please her 
she took a little soup, ate a slice of beef and drank a sip of milk, 
although she had absolutely no appetite. But it did her good. Almost 
at once she felt her spirits reviving, her mind seemed clearer and her 
body more relaxed. 

‘You mustn’t take it so hard, sweetheart,’ said jacquette, smiling 
at her. ‘This offer of marriage is really rather a good thing when you 
think about it. A lot of girls will envy yow and not a few grand ladies 
too. And you may find that Messire Garin improves on closer 
acquaintance. He is not bad-lookmg. You may well grow to love 
him, and whatever happens you will be spoiled and pampered. . . .’ 

The good woman’s eyes strayed towards the bundle of shimmer- 
ing cloth which Mathieu had ordered to be taken to his niece as a 
tempting reminder of the good fortune which awaited her. Catherine 
had tossed it contemptuously on to a chest in the farthest, darkest 
corner of the room. Jacquette’s tone, which was both humble and 
tremulous, upset the girl and she jumped up and embraced her 
mother. 

‘Don’t worry about me, Maman. ... It will all be all right, and, 
as you say, everything may come right of its own accord.’ 

Completely misunderstanding the drift of Catherine’s remarks, 
Jacquette went back to the kitchen feeling greatly comforted, and 
reported to her brother that the child was growing more amenable 
and no longer said ‘no’ quite so emphatically and categorically. 

Nothing, howcvei, was farther from Catherine’s mind than 
surrender. She had simply wished to allay her mother’s fears and 
give herself more scope for action. When she had eaten her light 
meal, she went and lay down on her bed to wait for it to get dark. 
She heard her uncle Mathieu go out, as he did every evening, to hand 
over the keys of the St Nicholas Gate which it was his responsibility 
to guard and maintain, to the Vicomte-Mayeur or Mayor of the 
town. 

Soon afterwards she heard him come in and lock and bolt his own 
doors, and shortly after the bellringers of St Jean sounded the curfew 
bell. From then on the streets were given over to prostitution, theft, 
brigandry and every kind of malpractice. 

Catherine still lay motionless on her bed. She heard the stairs creak 
as her uncle went up to bed, then Loyse scolding the servant girl and 
old Pierre humming to himself as he climbed up to his attic. Little 
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by little silence settled over the house. Sara still had not come in. 
Catherine knew she would not be back before dawn, assuming she 
came back the next day at all. 

When the only sound to be heard was Uncle Mathieu’s smothered 
snoring, Catherine slipped out of bed, pulled on a brown dress which 
she had chosen specially for the purpose, braided her hair tightly and 
covered it with a close-fitting hood and then, throwing a loose cape 
round herself which completely hid her figure, she crept down the 
stairs. She knew from long experience how to descend them with- 
out making the steps creak, and also how to slip the bolts and turn 
the keys in the locks without making a sound, thanks partly to 
Sara’s careful oiling of them from time to time. A few minutes 
later she was out in the street. 



CHAPTER SIX 


The Tavern of Jacquot-de-la-Mer 

Catherine was not easily frightened, and besides it was a brilliantly 
clear night. The sky was velvety black and sprinkled with stars 
that sparkled as brightly as the diamonds on the Black Madonna’s 
coat. Nevertheless, it took some courage to walk deliberately into 
the town’s most disreputable district, where even the Watch dared 
not go. 

‘If you ever need me,* Barnaby had once confided to her in 
secrecy, ‘you can find me at the bawdy house. It belongs to one 
Jacquot-dc-la-Mer, who is a Sergeant of the Mairie. He is also the 
chief of all us beggars and vagabonds. I am telling you this because 
I know you are no chatterbox and because I believe the day may 
come when you will need help. If I am not there you can send 
someone to find me at the hostelry of the Porte d’Ouche, where I 
also go from time to time, though not so often.* 

Catherine had no idea what a bawdy house was until she men- 
tioned the subject to Sara one day. The gipsy woman believed in 
calling a spade a spade and maintained that truth is a hundred 
times better than hypocrisy in the education of young girls. 

‘A bawdy house,’ she explained, ‘is a house where silly girls sell 
their bodies to men for money.’ 

At the time Catherine had felt that this information told her 
everything she needed to know about the matter, but now she 
thought of Sara’s words again as she skirted along as close as 
possible to the double-gabled houses of the rue du Griffon, trying 
to conceal herself in the dark shadows under the eaves and to avoid 
the centre of the narrow, twisting street where there was more 
light. 

When she reached the Place de la Sainte Chapelle she plucked 
up her courage and ran straight across it as far as the Cross which 
stood in the middle, where she paused for breath. The Cross flung 
a long shadow across the square, flanked on one side by St John 
and on the other by Mary Magdalene, their stone faces set in 
eternal contemplation of the Divine Agony. Having got her breath 
back, Catherine edged round the bastions of the ducal palace. It 
was reassuringly dark in the shadow of its towers, but she had to 
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be on the look-out for the archers on watch, whom she could Just 
distinguish by the faint gleam of their helmets. Starting to run 
again she darted down the rue des Forges, where the blacksmith’s 
wretched hovels still gave out a smell of burning wood, scorched 
leather and armour grease. This street was extraordinarily narrow, 
and it was famous for the number of fires which began there, 
started by the blazing fires in the forges. 

On the doorstep in front of each house stood a large leather 
bucket which was used to fetch water up in case of fire. Catherine 
knew this, but in her hurry and anxiety she forgot about the 
buckets, tripped over one, crashed down on the ground and swore 
like a trooper. Swearing was not a habit of hers, but this once she 
found it really eased the pain. 

At the spot where the narrow alley joined the Bourg, the town’s 
largest and busiest commercial street, it widened out to form a 
little square, just big enough to accommodate a pillory comfort- 
ably. Tliere was no one in it at the moment, bqj it was not an 
agreeable sight. Catherine looked the other way and was about to 
hurry on when she felt someone grab her by the corner of her 
cape and screamed. A shapeless shadow emerged from a dark 
corner, grunted, and then burst out laughing while a pair of hands 
grabbed her round the waist under her cape. 

Catherine was almost paralysed by fright, but she had a reflex of 
self-defence. Twisting her supple waist, she wriggled like an cel 
right out of the clumsy hands which were trying to hang on to 
her. Leaving her cape behind she ran blindly on as fast as she 
could, trying to master her terror and keep her head. She must 
reach the Beggar King’s tavern! 

But she could not help hearing that someone was after her. Close 
behind she heard the dull thud of running bare feet and the pant- 
ing of the man in pursuit. The night was growing blacker and 
the labyrinth of streets through which she ran seemed to have 
become impenetrably dark. She choked on the stench of open 
sewers, old rubbish and bad meat which rose up and almost made 
her sick. In those days no one troubled to remove slops and rubbish 
until there was so much that it got in the way of passers-by. Then 
they would throw whatever the cats and dogs rejected into the 
Ouche or the Suzon. 

In the shadow of a doorway a bundle of rags moved and stirred, 
and Catherine was horrified to see another shadow fling itself after 
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her with a crazy giggle. A nameless horror invaded her. She for- 
bade herself to turn back and tried desperately to run faster, but in 
her blind haste she did not look where she was going. She tripped 
against a pile of rubbish from which a smell of rotten fish rose up, 
flung up her hands to support herself, felt the damp stones of a 
wall in front and leant against it, faint with fear, breathless, eyes 
closed. . . . Her pursuers were upon her. . . . 

She felt the same hands which had seized her before grab her 
once more round the waist. They began to squeeze and feel her 
eagerly. A sour smell reached her nostrils. The man must have been 
very tall because he blocked out the sky behind. 

‘Now then,’ came a hoarse whisper in her ear, ‘what’s all the hurry 
about? Where are we rushing off to in such a state? A lover’s 
tryst?’ 

As soon as the man spoke he lost his terrifying ghostly quality, 
and this rallied Catherine’s spirits a little. 

‘Yes,’ she stammered faintly. . . . ‘That’s it ... a tryst!’ 

‘Your tryst can wait. ... I can’t. You smell young, and clean. . . . 
You must be a dainty morsel indeed! Mmm! Your skin is soft!’ 

Feeling sick with revulsion, Catherine stood helpless as the man’s 
hands fumbled about her bodice, pausing when they reached her 
throat and shoulders just at the point where her tucked collar ended. 
The man’s breath stank obscenely of cheap rancid wine and decay- 
ing teeth, and his skin felt as hard as if it had been burned. His hands 
groped for the neckline of her dress, caught hold of it, and were just 
about to rip it open when a squeaky voice which appeared to issue 
from the earth beneath them, piped up nasally. 

‘Slowly there, my friend ! . . . I saw her too, remember ! Fair’s 
fair ! ’ 

The giant who had hold of Catherine relaxed his grasp slightly in 
his astonishment, and turned round. The bundle of rags which 
Catherine had seen moving in the doorway now stood behind him, 
a short squat tattered shape in the darkness, hung with fluttering 
rags. Catherine felt her assailant’s muscles tighten ominously. He 
was just about to strike out when the other man added: 

‘Come now, Dimanche-l’Assommcur, don’t be nasty ! You know 
what sort of a reception you would get from Jacquot-de-la-Mer if he 
found you had beaten up his best friend. Let’s share the girl. . . , 
I’ll wager she is a rare . . . morsel! As you know, I can sec in the 
dark like a cat!’ 
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The beggar grunted again, but did not protest. Instead he held 
his captive all the tighter and said: 

‘Oh I It’s you, is it? Be on your way, Jehan des ficus! Girls arc 
not for the likes of you I ’ 

The bundle of rags did not seem to find this argument convincing. 
His laugh sounded again, grating and sinister, reminding the girl 
irresistibly of the noise made by a gibbet’s creaking, rusty chains. 

‘That’s what you think ! I may have boils and a hump back, but 
I’m as good as the next man in bed. . . . Take the girl to the house 
with the gable and we’ll strip her clothes under the porch. Jacquot- 
dC'la-Mer always says you can’t tell what a girl’s like while she has 
a stitch on her back. . . . Come on now ! ’ 

His voice had the authoritative ring to it of a man who is 
accustomed to being obeyed. And the man called Dimanche- 
TAssommeur would probably not take long to be persuaded. Rut, 
luckily, Jehan des ficus had repeated the name of the Beggar King 
twice over, and the familiar name had roused Catherine out of her 
terror. She decided to play her trump-card. At all events nothing 
could be worse than the fate which awaited her at the hands of these 
two monsters. 

‘You speak of Jacquot-de-la-Mer,’ she said in a voice which she 
tried to keep steady. ‘It is he whom I am on my way to see and 
you are . . . keeping me waiting.’ 

Instantly the giant’s paw loosened its hold and the other man 
came closer for a better look. With an astonishingly powerful grasp 
for such a twisted fellow, he pulled her free of Dimanche’s hands. 

‘What do you want with Jacquot? You aren’t one of his usual 
girls. They are all at work now ! ’ 

‘I have to see him,’ Catherine cried, almost in tears, ‘it’s very 
important 1 If you are his men you must take me to him, please ! ' 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Jehan des ficus drew a sigh 
of real regret. 

‘That puts things in quite a different light,’ he said. ‘We can’t 
stop you if you are on your way to see Jacquot. But it’s a bloody 
shame! Come on, Dimanche, pull yourself together. We’ve got to 
escort this little virgin . . . you are a virgin, ain’t you? You can 
always tell. ... If you weren’t you wouldn’t have made such a 
fuss about giving two lusty beggars a bit of fun.’ 

Too shaken to speak as yet, Catherine started off again, walking 
between the two men who were still faceless shadows to her. She 
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was no longer afraid. She realized obscurely that she was quite safe 
as far as the chief's house, and that these two bandits constituted a 
sort of bodyguard. The giant’s huge shadow kept her company on 
one side, while the other man limped painfully along, stumbling 
over the uneven cobbles, on the other. 

The alley began sloping downhill, plunged between two houses, 
and became a sort of tunnel between two high-walled gardens. At 
the far end of the lane a fantastic-looking construction came into 
sight, which proved, when they drew closer, to be formed by two 
tumbledown houses. A light was shining behind one of the shutters 
in defiance of the curfew. They could hear a woman’s voice singing, 
or rather chanting, a strange dirge in a foreign tongue. 

As they drew nearer to the house the song became more distinct. 
At times the singer’s voice soared up to an almost unbearably high 
note, and held it for a moment before once more taking up the 
strange harsh melody. At her side Catherine heard Jehan des ficus 
give his peculiar creaking laugh. 

‘Ha, ha! ... Jacquot is having a party . . . good, good!’ 

When they reached the house a shadow emerged from the door- 
way. Catherine saw an axe-blade gleam. 

‘The password?’ said a rough voice. 

‘Hard and fast!’ said Jehan des ficus. 

‘All right. You may go m.’ 

The door swung open, revealing the interior of Jacquot-dc-la- 
Mer’s famous tavern, meeting-place for the underworld of Dijon. 
The good citizens of the town spoke of it only in hushed voices, cross- 
ing themselves with pious horror. It was hard to understand at first 
just why the Vicomte-Mayeur should allow such a den of iniquity 
to survive. 

Any of the respectable ladies of Dijon would have fainted on the 
spot had they known that their worthy husbands sometimes sneaked 
off to the forbidden house to purchase the charms of some handsome 
wench. But Jacquot knew how to pick his girls, and his house could 
stand comparison with the most celebrated stews of the day. As a 
good businessman he believed before everything in keeping his 
clients happy. . . . 

At first glance Catherine only registered a kaleidoscopic pattern 
of vivid colours. A babel of voices, laughter and music rose up to 
meet her, but this soon died away as the inmates gazed open-mouthed 
at the strange spectacle presented by the beautiful young woman, 
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white-faced and hair flowing untidily, and her two sinister com- 
panions, posted one on either side. Meanwhile Catherine took a 
closer look round this huge, low-vaulted chamber, reached down a 
short flight of steps. At the far end of the room there was a huge 
chimney in which three whole sheep at once were slowly rotating on 
spits. There were benches and large tables of grease-stained wood 
standing about, all crowded. A wooden staircase spiralled up to the 
roof at the far end of the room. The drinkers were a modey collec- 
tion. There were drunken soldiers, and round-eyed youths, students 
or apprentices who had come to the tavern to see a bit of low life. 
Two old crones supervised the food cooking on the hearth. And all 
round the room, on the benches, on the clients’ laps, or even sitting 
on the tables among the pools of spilt wine and the pewter mugs, 
there were scores of girls, most of them with their bodices half un- 
laced, some of them completely naked. Their bodies made pale high- 
lights in the dark smoky atmosphere. The light from tapers and the 
blazing fire flickered over pale skins, satin y-textured“dark ones, and 
then over the red, flushed faces of the drunken men, glowing as 
richly as rubies in the sun. 

The momentary astonishment caused by their sudden entrance 
passed. The bacchanal was in full swing again before Catherine and 
her escort had reached the bottom of the steps. The dancing and 
shouting started up again. A girl with a brown body and large 
breasts climbed up onto a table and danced there, writhing and twist- 
ing suggestively in the midst of a forest of outstretched hands. For 
a horrified moment Catherine thought she must have stumbled into 
hell, and closed her eyes. 

Memories of similar scenes, dredged up from the depths of her 
mind, paraded before her. They werr the orgies she had w'itnessed in 
the Grande Cour des Miracles, when she hid in a corner of Barnaby’s 
old shack and peeped out of a skylight. Such sights had merely sur- 
prised and vaguely disturbed the child she was then. But now she 
was amazed and disgusted to find that they excited a strange, dubious 
pleasure in her. 

The woman who had been singing a little earlier on now began 
another song, and at the harsh, low, nostalgic sound of her voice 
Catherine’s eyes flew open again. This woman, wearing a flame- 
coloured satin dress and gold spangles in her hair, sat on the stairs 
at the far end of the room with a group of men around her. A lute 
player accompanied her, leaning towards her as she sang. She sang 
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with her eyes closed, her hands clasped about her knees, and 
Catherine gave a barely perceptible start of surprise as she recognized 
her. This was decidedly a night of discoveries. The woman was 
Sara. . . . 

She had not noticed Catherine, and had she done so it would 
probably have made no difference, because, as the girl quickly 
noticed, she was intoxicated. But drunk with an intoxication in 
which wine acted only as the conductor by which Sara, gipsy that 
she was, could blot out the real world around her and return in spirit 
to her faraway tribe and savage life. Catherine listened entranced. 
Sara had often sung her to sleep, especially in the early days of their 
exile to Burgundy, but never with quite this hoarsely passionate 
voice, or this unbearable burden of grief. . . . 

In the woman before her, sunk into a trance-hke state, Catherine 
saw the wild young girl she had once been, the child born in a nomad 
caravan, on the way from distant Asia. Her features alone were the 
features of Catherine’s companion and friend of every day. She was 
not surprised or shocked at discovering the secret of Sara’s repeated 
disappearances, or at finding her here in this low place, taming these 
beasts with human faces, these men of Jacquot’s, with the simple 
magic of her voice. . . . 

A man’s figure stepped between her and the singer. A tall pale 
man, so white-faced that he looked as if his skin had been bleached 
by remaining a long time under water. Once, many years earlier, 
Catherine had seen a drowned man’s body taken out of the Ouche. 
The stranger before her was exaedy the same colour, and this super- 
natural aspect of his appearance was enhanced by a pair of greenish, 
glaucous eyes. Thick, hooded eyelids like a tortoise’s concealed these 
disturbing eyes most of the time. A short, loose, mouse-grey garment 
flapped about his bony form, on which the skin hung as limply as 
a sodden rag. His slow, sleep-walking gestures added to the ghosdi- 
ness of his appearance. 

‘Who is this?’ he asked, pointing a long white skinny finger at 
Catherine. 

Dimanche-rAssommcur’s appearance was not improved by the 
taper-light, which showed up his pock-marked face and the angry red 
weal of the executioner’s brand on one cheeks 

It was he who replied: 

‘A litde wild she-goat we found in the street She says she wants 
to see you, Jacquot.’ 
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The Cockleshell King’s long, sinuous, colourless lips stretched 
even wider in a grimace which was almost recognizable as the smile 
for which it was intended. His hand brushed Catherine’s chin. 

‘Pretty I’ he exclaimed appreciatively. ‘Is it my reputation as a 
lady-killer which brings you here, my pretty?’ 

‘No,’ said the girl crisply. Gradually she was regaining her aplomb 
and composure. ‘I have come here because I wanted to see Barnaby. 
He told me to seek you out if ever I needed him. And I need him 
now!’ 

The unpleasant gleam which had appeared momentarily in 
Jacquot’s eyes was extinguished as his heavy lids drooped over 
them. Ugly, twisted little Jehan des ficus tossed back his red elf- 
locks and tattered felt hat and darted a quick look at Catherine. 

‘I know who you are now. . . . You are the niece of that donkey 
Mathieu Gautherin, the beautiful Catherine . . . the fairest virgin 
in all Burgundy! I don’t regret now having let you slip through my 
fingers because you are destined for a greater man*^than I. Had I 
touched you I would have risked my neck. . . .’ 

An expressive gesture accompanied the little man's last words. 
Catherine realized with surprise that, in spite of the nervous tics 
which contorted his face, it was finely formed and he had beautiful 
eyes. 

‘Risked your neck?’ she asked with genuine surprise. ‘Why?’ 

‘Because the Duke wants you for himself, and he will have you! 
Still, when all is said and done, perhaps I should have given in to 
my desires after all! First you, then the gallows! It might be a 
wonderful way to shorten one’s life ! You arc certainly worth it ! ’ 

Jacquot-de-la-Mcr must have found the conversation growing 
tediously long. His hand slowly des'^ended on Catherine’s shoulder. 

‘If you want to see Barnaby, go up the stairs over there. He is in 
the attic at the top of the house. He is in bed because he took a bad 
tumble over Chenove way three days ago. You may have difficulty 
getting through to him because he must be dead drunk by now. 
Wine is the only medicine he believes in.’ 

Guided by the landlord’s hand Catherine climbed the first few 
steps. As she passed Sara her dress brushed against the gipsy’s, but 
Sara’s eyes were closed again and she was singing her heart out, lost 
in her inner world, a thousand leagues from the thieves’ den. 

The attic was shut off by a rickety door made of uneven planks. 
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Candlelight gleamed through it. Catherine had no difficulty open- 
ing it. A simple push was all that was needed, but it was so low she 
had to bend double to pass through. She found herself in a dark, 
windowless little cell under the beams of the steep roof. A straw 
pallet was pushed under a massive beam, and on it Barnaby was 
lying, a pitcher of wine close at hand and a tallow candle spluttering 
and smelling unpleasandy in a pewter dish beside him. His face was 
very flushed but he was clearly not drunk. His eyes were quite clear 
as they gazed, in astonishment, at the girl. 

‘You.? But what are you doing here ... my litde pigeon.? And 
at this time of night.?’ 

He raised himself on one elbow and modestly pulled his tattered 
shirt over the matted grey hair on his chest. 

‘I need your help, Barnaby. So I came to find you as you said I 
should/ said Catherine simply, sitting down at the foot of the 
mattress whose straw stuffing stuck out through a number of 
holes. 

‘Are you wounded.?’ she asked, looking at the dirty bandage 
flecked with greasy balm and bloodstains which was bound round 
Barnaby’s forehead. 

He shrugged indifferently. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing. Some rough fellow hit me with a spade because 
I asked him to let me help him count up his savings. It’s almost 
healed.’ 

‘You will never change,’ Catherine exclaimed with a sigh. She 
was neither shocked nor surprised by this admission. Perhaps that 
was because of the joyous gleam in her friend’s eye, which always, 
magically, seemed to make everything he said quite harmless and 
even amusing. The fact that Barnaby was a thief, if not worse, made 
no difference to Catherine, He was her friend, and that was the only 
thing that mattered. That apart he could do as he pleased. To salve 
her conscience, however, she felt obliged to add a few warning 
words, 

‘If you don’t take care you will find yourself at Morimont one of 
these days with Maitre Blaigny on one side and a stout hemp rope 
on the other.’ 

With a careless wave of the hand, Barnaby dismissed this un- 
pleasant picture from his mind. He took a good swig of wine, set 
down the pitcher, wiped his mouth on his sleeve and then settled 
back comfortably into his ragged covers. 
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‘Come on, now, out with it . . . tell me what brings you here! 
Though I think I already know what it is 1 ’ 

‘You know?’ said Catherine, in honest astonishment. * 

‘I know this much - the Duke Philippe has ordered you to marry 
Garin de Brazey. And in order to persuade this rich, important 
fellow to accept the niece of one Mathieu Gauthcrin, tradesman, he 
has setded a big dowry on you. The Duke Philippe always knows 
what he is about. . . .’ 

Catherine’s expressive eyes were saucer-like, almost perfectly 
round, with surprise. Barnaby had a matter-of-fact way of putting 
things that made it seem perfectly natural for a beggar to know just 
what was going on in the Palais des Princes. 

‘How do you know all this?’ she stammered. 

‘I just know it, and let’s leave it at that. And one thing more, 
little one. You must understand that if the Duke wishes to marry 
you off it is only because, in a town like this where the bourgeoisie 
are powerful, it is better that his mistress should be a married woman 
rather than a young maid. The Duke is a prudent fellow and he 
always knows how to turn a situation to his own advantage.’ 

‘I just don’t understand,’ said Catherine. ‘Messire de Brazey 
doesn’t seem to me to be the stuff from which willing cuckolds are 
made.’ 

This was no more than the truth, and Barnaby was struck by her 
logic. He scratched his head and made a terrible face. 

‘I see your point, and in truth I do not know why he should have 
chosen his Treasurer sooner than another man, except perhaps that 
he isn’t married. Garin de Brazey is just the man in every respect 
save that he is uncommonly difficult to handle. Perhaps the Duke 
could not find anyone more suitable among his loyal followers. It’s 
obvious that the thing he hopes to accomplish by this marriage is to 
introduce you into Court circles. I suppose you have accepted. It is 
not the sort of offer one turns down.’ 

‘You are wrong about that. To date I have refused.’ 

Carefully and patiently Catherine described her adventures in 
Flanders to her old friend. Sensing that this was not the moment 
to keep anything back, she told him exactly what had happened; how 
she had met Arnaud de Montsalvy, how, finding an old beloved 
memory come to life again in him, she had fallen in love at first 
sight, and how Mathieu’s summons had torn her from his arms just 
as she was about to give herself to him. She talked and talked, with- 
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out effort or embarrassment, and quite frankly and openly, omitting 
nothing. Sitting on one corner of the mattress, with her hands 
clasped round her knees, her gaze lost in the dark shadows of the 
attic, she seemed to be telling herself a beautiful love story. Barnaby 
held his breath so as not to break the spell. He realized that for the 
moment Catherine had forgotten he was there. 

When the girl stopped talking, silence fell between them both. 
Catherine turned her gaze on her old friend again as he meditated, 
head sunk on his chest. 

‘If I understand aright,’ he said finally, ‘you have refused Garin de 
Brazey because you want to keep yourself pure and inviolate for 
this young fellow who hates and despises you and only just prevented 
himself killing you because you are a woman ... or, more likely, 
because he was wounded and couldn’t see how he would get away 
with it in a place like that inn where you were staying. Are you 
quite sure you aren’t a bit soft in the head?’ 

‘Soft in the head or not,’ Catherine said shortly. ‘That is how 
things stand. I don’t wish to belong to any other man.’ 

‘I should just like to hear you say that to the Duke,’ Barnaby 
groaned. ‘I wonder what he will think? Anyway, how do you expect 
to get rid of Garin ? He is much too loyal a servant of the Duke’s to 
be shaken off easily . . . and besides you are too pretty to be relin- 
quished without a struggle. If you refuse, you will only bring the 
Duke’s wrath down upon your head, and the heads of your entire 
family. He isn’t famous for his sweet nature, that Duke of ours. 
So what then?’ 

‘That’s what I came to see you about. . . .’ 

Catherine stood up and stretched herself, feeling cramped by her 
sitting position. Her slender figure seemed taller in the rosy, dancing 
candlelight. Her resplendent golden hair enveloped her in a sort of 
radiance which suddenly made the old man’s heart ache. 

The girl’s beauty was almost blinding, and Barnaby, more anxious 
for her than he liked to admit, had a presentiment that she was one 
of those rare women for whom wars arc fought, for whom men 
kill themselves, and who rarely bring happiness to the men who 
possess them, so dangerous is any sort of excess. It is never a good 
thing to stand out so far above the norm. . . . 

He drained the pitcher of wine and then threw it aside carelessly. 
The pitcher broke and some fragments rolled into the far corners 
of the room. 
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‘What do you expect me to do?* he asked quietly. 

‘I want you to make this marriage impossible. I know you have 
the means . . . and the men too. There must be some way of pre- 
venting the marriage without my having to refuse directly, or Garin 
de Brazey having to go against his master.' 

‘Which he wouldn’t be prepared to do in any case, sweetheart. I 
see only one solution. For you or Garin. I don’t suppose you are 
prepared to die, are you?’ 

Catherine shook her head, speechlessly, her eyes fixed stubbornly 
on her dusty shoes. Barnaby was not misled by this silence. 

‘Well, that leaves him! That’s it, isn’t it? In order to remain 
faithful to some silly love affair you condemn a man to death in 
cold blood. . . . And probably several others with him, because you 
don’t suppose that once the Treasurer is dead the Duke Provost will 
simply sit there twiddling his thumbs?’ 

Barnaby’s voice cut mercilessly into the girl’s heart with the search- 
ing precision of a surgeon’s knife. He forced her to^e herself and 
her motives clearly, and she was ashamed of what she saw. The 
glimpses that this strange night had given her of her innermost 
self were rather terrifying. Nevertheless, if Garin’s death were the 
only thing which could save her from a marriage which both terrified 
and frightened her, she was ready to accept it in cold blood. She 
signified as much to Barnaby, and her icy resolution astounded the 
old man. 

‘I don’t wish to belong to that man. Do what you like, but get 
rid of him.’ 

Once again there was silence, dense and solid as a mass of earth, 
between the girl enclosed in her steely resolve and the beggar, who 
was bewildered by what he had just discovered about her. In fact 
Barnaby felt closer to her now; he found her easier to understand. 
It was a little as though this child he loved were his own daughter 
instead of the daughter of quiet working folk. How could the worthy' 
Gaucher and his devout wife Jacquette ever have given birth to this 
little wild animal in petticoats? Barnaby smiled inwardly at their 
consternation had they but known, pfe finally smiled outright. 

*ril see what I can do,’ he said at length. ‘Now you had tetter go 
home. Did you have any trouble getting here?’ 

As briefly as she could, Catherine described her encounter with 
Dimanche-l’Assommeur and Jehan des ficus and how she had finally 
managed to make them release her. 
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‘They sound like an excellent bodyguard,’ Barnaby approved. ‘I’ll 
tell them to see you home again. Don’t worry. You can trust them 
now that it is I who appoint them your guardian angels.’ 

Sure enough, a few minutes later Catherine left Jacquot’s tavern 
with the same ruffianly companions, one on either side of her. She 
left Sara asleep on the stairs. Her return was as peaceful as her 
Journey there had been eventful. Whenever a frightening shadow 
appeared one or other of them would murmur a few words in the 
beggars’ incomprehensible argot, and thp shadow would melt back 
into the darkness. 

The wind was rising, and a storm seemed to be in the offing by 
the time the two beggars took their leave of their protegee at the 
top of the rue Griffon. Mathieu’s house was visible from there and 
Catherine no longer felt afraid. Besides, she was now on such good 
terms with her ferocious mentors that she was able to bid them fare- 
well sweedy. Jehan des ficus spoke up on behalf of them both. He 
seemed to be the brains of that odd team, while Dimanche provided 
the brute strength. 

‘I generally beg outside the door of St Benigne,’ he said. ‘You will 
always find me there should you need me. You are Barnaby’s friend 
already, and you shall be mine too if you so wish.’ 

His hoarse creaking voice took on strangely gentle modulations 
during this little speech, and this finished the job of wiping away 
any bad memories of their first encounter that evening. She knew 
that an offer of friendship from a beggar is always sincere, since 
nothing obliges him to make it, just as a threat from him should 
never be taken lightly. 

The front door barely squeaked as Catherine pushed it open. She 
ran upstairs without making a sound and got into bed. Uncle 
Mathieu was still snoring. 

What remained of the night was too short for Catherine to get 
her full ration of sleep. She did not hear Notre-Dame ring out the 
end of the curfew and she ignored Loyse’s brusque shaking which 
was intended to get her up in time for Mass. Loyse finally departed 
in a fury, vanquished by her sister’s profound lethargy and predict- 
ing her eternal damnation. Catherine, oblivious of everything but 
the downy comfort of her pillow, dropped straight off to sleep again. 

It was close on nine o’clock when she finally went downstairs to 
the kitchen. The atmosphere in there was stormy. 

Jacquettc was ironing the family’s clothes on a trestle table by the 
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hearth, using a hollow flat-iron in which she put a shovelful of glow- 
ing embers from time to time. There were beads of sweat on her 
brow under the white linen coif and she pursed her lips in a way 
which Catherine knew well. Something must have displeased her. 
She was obviously raging inwardly. The way she attacked the linen 
sheet with her iron pointed to a temper barely kept under control. 
Loyse sat by the window with her back turned to her. She was 
winding thread on to a spindle, also without speaking a word. Her 
thin fingers twisted the flax quickly, and the thread wound around 
the spindle which stood beside her. Studying the expression on her 
face Catherine came to the conclusion that she and her mother must 
have had words. 

To her great astonishment she saw that Sara had returned home. 
The gipsy woman must have returned at daybreak. Dressed in her 
usual dark-blue fustian dress with a big white apron wrapped round 
her waist, she was busily peeling a huge basket of brussels sprouts for 
soup. She was the only one who turned round when Catherine 
entered the room, and she winked at her knowingly. The passionate 
girl of the night before slept once more deep within this strange 
woman and there was not a trace of her to be seen on that familiar 
face. But Loyse too had seen her sister come in and she whispered 
maliciously: 

‘Bow down, slaves, here comes the high and mighty Dame de 
Brazey . . . who deigns to leave her chamber to inspect her 
scullions.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Loyse/ said Jacquette coldly. ‘Leave your sister 
alone.’ 

But it took more than that to silence Loyse when she had some- 
thing on her mind. Dropping her spindle, she jumped up and stood 
in front of her sister, hands on hips and mouth twisted unpleasandy. 

‘Too grand to get up at dawn now are we.? The dirty chores, the 
early morning Mass are for humble people like me and your mother ! 
While you mince about putting on airs like a princess, imagining 
yourself already married to your on^-eyed Treasurer.’ 

Jacquette threw her iron angrily down on the hearth. She had 
gone red to the roots of her still blond hair. But Catherine inter- 
vened before she could launch into a tirade. 

‘I slept badly,’ she said with a slight shrug. ‘I stayed a little longer 
in bed than usual, that’s all. It isn’t a crime, and I shall work a little 
later tonight to make up for it.’ 
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Turning her back on Loysc, whose contorted face distressed her, 
Catherine quickly embraced her mother and bent over to pick up 
the flat-iron she had dropped. She was just about to fill it with hot 
embers when Jacquette spoke up. 

‘No, Cathy • . . you mustn’t do these chores any more. Your 
fiance doesn’t wish you to. You must start learning how to behave 
in your new station in life, and there isn’t too much time left as 
It is.’ 

Catherine’s temper rose instantly. 

‘What do you mean? My fiance? I haven’t accepted his proposal 
yet. Anyway, if he wants to marry me that much he must take me 
as I am.’ 

‘You have absolutely no choice in the matter, my dear, a page 
came from the Dowager Duchess only this morning. Until your 
marriage you must leave this house and go and live with the Dame 
de Champdivers, who is married to the Duke’s Chamberlain. She 
will educate you to take your place in Court life, and teach you fine 
manners and courtly ways.’ 

As her mother spoke Catherine’s rage grew. Jacquette’s red eyes 
betrayed her distress and the flat tone of her mother’s voice added 
fuel to her fury. 

‘Not another word, Maman ! If Messire de Brazey wishes to marry 
me I can’t stop him, since it is an order from Monseigneur Philippe. 
But nothing will ever make me leave my own family to go and live 
with other people, or leave this house for a place where I shan’t feel 
at home and where people will look down on me. I absolutely refuse!’ 

Loyse’s sarcastic chuckle was the last straw for Catherine. She 
whipped round and confronted her furiously. 

‘Stop laughing like an idiot! If you must know, the idea of this 
marriage makes me feel ill and the only reason I am accepting is 
to spare you the consequences of a refusal. If I had only myself to 
think of I should have crossed the frontier of Burgundy by now, on 
my way back to Paris ... to our own home 1 ’ 

The two sisters would probably have come to blows, as Loyse was 
still laughing unplcasandy, if Sara had not slipped between them. 
She took Catherine by the shoulders and steered her well away from 
her sister. 

‘Calm down! You must listen to what your mother says, child. 
She is quite right. You only make things worse for her by taking it 
all so badly.’ 
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Jacquette had in fact collapsed on the hearthstone and was sobbing 
with her head in her apron. Catherine could not endure seeing her 
mother cry and she ran towards her. 

‘Don’t cry, Maman, please ! I’ll do what you want. But you can’t 
ask me to leave home and go and live with a lot of strangers. . . .’ 

The last remark was both an entreaty and a question. Large tears 
rolled down Catherine’s cheeks as she buried her face in her mother’s 
neck. Jacquette wiped her eyes and gently stroked her younger 
daughter’s blond plaits. 

‘You will go to the Dame de Champdivers for my sake, Catherine. 
Don’t you see -Messire de Brazey will want to visit you every day, 
once your banns have been published, to pay his court. He can’t come 
here! The house isn’t worthy of him. He would be embarrassed.’ 

‘Too bad,’ said Catherine bitterly. ‘He can always stay at home!’ 

'Now, now ... he would be embarrassed, as I said, but I would 
be even more so! The Dame de Champdivers is elderly, and kind, 
from what I hear, and you will not be unhappy with l^er. You would 
learn suitable manners. And besides,’ Jacquette added sadly, forcing 
a smile, ‘you will soon have to leave this house for your husband’s 
in any case. This will act as a transitional stage, and then, when you 
move to Garin de Brazey’s house, you won’t feel quite so lost. Any- 
where, there is nothing to stop you from coming here as often as 
you like.’ 

Catherine listened in despair as her mother recited what appeared 
to be a wcll-learnt lesson. Uncle Mathicu must have harangued her 
for hours to reduce her to this state of hopeless resignation. But it 
was pointless arguing with Jacquette in her present condition. And 
if Barnaby came to her assistance, as she hoped he would, all this 
would soon be no more than a bad dream. She capitulated. 

‘Very well then, I’ll go to the Dame de Champdivers. On one 
condition. . . -’ 

‘What is that?’ asked Jacquette, who couldn’t decide whether she 
should rejoice at her daughter’s prompt submission or lament that 
it should have come about so rapidly. 

‘That Sara comes with me.’ 

When she finally found herself alone with Sara that night in the 
family’s communal room, Catherine decided that the moment had 
come to put words into action. It was no longer the moment for 
secrets and reticences because they would have to leave the very next 
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day for the beautiful town house where their future hostess lived. 

Without wasting a moment Catherine told Sara about her expedi- 
tion of the previous night. Sara did not even raise her eyebrows on 
finding that the secret of her disappearances had been found out. She 
even smiled faintly, because she understood, from the tone of the 
girl’s voice, that she not only did not blame her, but actually rather 
sympathized with her. 

‘Why are you telling me this tonight?’ she asked. 

‘Because I want you to go back to J<icquot’s tonight and take a 
letter from me to Barnaby.* 

Sara was not a woman to argue, or show astonishment. Her only 
reaction was to take a dark cloak from her coffer and wrap it round 
herself. 

'Dame!* she exclaimed. 

Catherine scribbled a few hurried words, read them through care- 
fully and then sanded the wet ink. 

‘You must act swiftly,’ she wrote to Barnaby. ‘You are the only 
one who can help me, and you know how much I hate the man wc 
spoke of. . . .’ 

Satisfied with her note, she handed the folded paper to Sara. 

‘There,’ she said. ‘And hurry.’ 

‘Barnaby will have your letter in a quarter of an hour. Keep the 
door open for me.’ 

She slipped out of the room as soundlessly as a shadow, and 
although Catherine strained her ears she could not hear the lightest 
footstep or the door creak ever so faintly. Sara seemed able to vanish 
into thin air at will. 

Gedeon, on his perch, with his head buried in his chest, dozed 
with one eye closed and the other open, watching his mistress occupy- 
ing herself in an unusual fashion for this time of night. She was 
rummaging in chests and taking out piles of dresses. She held them 
up to her for a moment, then she threw some on the ground and laid 
others on the bed. 

This unexpected bustling about encouraged the bird to go through 
its tricks, since it was clearly not yet time to sleep. Gedeon shook 
himself, fluffed out his gleaming plumage, stretched out his neck 
and squawked: 

‘God save the Duke ! ’ 

He did not get a chance to repeat the cry. One of Catherine’s dis- 
carded dresses, thrown by an unerring hand, landed on top of him, 
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completely blinding him and half suffocating him into the bargain. 

‘I hope the Duke goes to the devil ... and you with him!’ the 
girl shouted angrily. 

Sara returned towards midnight. Catherine sat up in bed waiting 
for her, having snuffed out all the candles. 

‘Well?’ she asked. 

‘Barnaby says all goes well. He will let you know at the Hotel des 
Champdivers what he has decided to do . . . and what you will have 
to do too.’ 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Mother of a Royal Favourite 

A ray of blue and red sunlight, flecked with gold, streamed from a 
high stained-glass window representing St Cecilia holding a harp, 
and enveloped Catherine, who stood motionless in the middle of 
the huge room with a seamstress crouched at her feet, her mouth 
bristling with pins. It barely lit up the sombre garments of an elderly 
lady, dressed entirely in brown velvet trimmed with marmot, 
despite the heat outside. She was sitting bolt upright in a high- 
backed oak chair, supervising the fitting. Marie de Champdivers had 
a gentle face with delicate features, and a faded blue gaze which her 
double-pointed headdress of priceless Flemish lace softened prettily. 
But the most striking thing about her was the look of profound sad- 
ness which seemed to belie her indulgent smile. In Mane de 
Champdivers one sensed a woman consumed by a secret grief. 

In the hands of the best seamstress in the town the pink and silver 
brocade which Garin de Brazey had chosen had become a queenly 
garment in which Catherine’s beauty blazed sS brightly that her 
hostess felt quite uneasy. Like Barnaby, the old lady felt that such 
physical perfection carried more seeds of destruction with it than 
promises of happiness. But Catherine was looking at herself in the 
mirror of polished silver with such childlike delight that Madame 
de Champdivers took good care to keep her sombre reflections to 
herself. The shimmering, supple cloth which flashed like a river at 
sunrise fell in graceful folds from her slim waist and fanned out 
behind in a short train. The dress was extremely simple, Catherine 
had refused the least ornament, claiming that the cloth itself was 
ornament enough. The deeply cut neckline, in a wide V-shape, 
descended as far as the sash which was placed just below the bosom. 
The neckline revealed the silver cloth of an underdress, on which a 
flower pin of pink pearls, each one perfectly round, glowed softly. 
This was the first costly gift from Garin to his fiancee. There were 
more pearls twined round her silver cone-shaped headdress, with its 
swathing of pink gauze, and round the girl’s slender neck. The 
dress was cut low behind as well, showing her shoulder-blades. The 
long sleeves, however, fitted her arms closely to half-way down her 
hands. 

i6o 
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Marie dc Champdivcrs spoke up in her measured tones: 

‘That fold on the right needs to be raised a bit . . . there, under 
her arm, it doesn’t hang right. That’s much better! You look 
dazzling, child, but one glance in the mirror must have convinced 
you of that 1 ’ 

‘Thank you, madame,’ said Catherine, smiling and pleased 
despite herself. 

During the month she had been living at the Champdivers’ she 
had seen her fears and prejudices melt away, one by one. Her aristo- 
cratic mentor treated her without either haughtiness or sarcasm. She 
had received her like a young lady of noble birth, without in any 
way making her feel conscious of her humble origins, and Catherine 
for her part had found in this good and gentle woman a friend and 
true counsellor. 

She was much less taken with the master of the house. Guillaume 
de Champdivers, Chamberlain to the Duke Philippe and Member 
of his Privy Council, was a dry, abrupt, old man. His look made 
Catherine feel uneasy. The expression was like a horse-dealer’s sizing 
up the points of a good filly. There was something of the trafficker 
in human flesh about this self-controlled, silent old man who never 
raised his voice and who stepped so noiselessly that he always 
appeared at one’s side without warning. Through Sara, Catherine 
had learnt of the strange origins of his considerable fortune, and how 
the one-time stable-master to }ean-sans-Pcur had risen to the position 
of Chamberlain and Counsellor of State. Some fifteen years earlier, 
Guillaume de Champdivers had handed over his ravishing fifteen- 
year-old only daughter, Odette, to his master, Duke Jean. She was 
not destined for the Duke himself, but to become the mistress, 
keeper, ever-vigilant companion and also, it must be admitted, spy, 
over the unfortunate King Charles VI, who was ravaged by insanity. 
Thus, by a scandalous piece of horse-dealing, quite devoid of pity or 
shame, the chaste, gentle girl had been delivered to an unhappy 
lunatic whose former good looks were gradually disintegrating in 
filth and vermin. For as long as his bouts of madness lasted, some- 
times for weeks or even months on end, no one could persuade him 
to let himself be washed. 

But then, just as Jean-sans-Peur was congratulating himself on 
having got the King’s weak mind firmly under his control, he found 
that he had in fact brought him the one thing which could soften 
and sweeten the royal sufferings: a woman’s tenderness. Odette had 
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loved her unfortunate prince and she had become a guardian angel 
to him, the gentle, patient, loving fairy whom nothing can dis- 
hearten. A little girl was born of this strange love affair. The King 
had recognized her as his daughter. She was given the name de 
Valois. And the people of Paris, who hated their unworthy ruler, 
the fat Isabeau, were not mistaken, in their simple common sense, 
in their summing-up of Odette. Spontaneously, and tenderly, they 
had christened her ‘The Little Queen*. 

Nevertheless, deep in the heart of Marie de Champdivers, 
bereft of her only child for fifteen years, a wound remained 
which had never healed, though she never displayed it in any 
way, and hid the bitterness she felt towards her husband beneath 
a smile. 

Thus, enlightened by Sara, Catherine had spontaneously found a 
place in her heart for th^ old lady without in the least suspecting 
what deep compassion she inspired in return. Marie de Champdivers 
knew too much about Court life and about men in general not to 
have understood, the moment she first laid eyes on Catherine, that 
her task was not so much to form a fitting wife for Garin de Brazey 
as a worthy mistress for Philippe of Burgundy. 

As Sara entered the room, with a tray balanced on one arm, the 
seamstress got to her feet and stood back some distance to admire 
her handiwork better. 

‘If Maitre Garin isn’t satisfied,* she said with a broad smile, ‘then 
he must truly be a hard man to please ! By the Holy Mother of God, 
did anyone ever see a lovelier bride? I will wager that Messire Gann, 
who got back from Ghent just this morning, will be hurrying round 
to kneel before his future lady and — ’ 

Marie de Champdivers cut short the good woman’s flow of chatter 
with a single gesture, knowing full well that it would be hard to 
stop her if once she got going. 

‘You have done very well, my good Gauberte, very well indeed! 
I will let you know whether Messire Garin is pleased in due course. 
Now please leave us.’ 

At a glance from the old lady Sara accompanied the seamstress to 
the stairs. Catherine and her hostess were left alone. With a pretty, 
graceful movement Catherine sat down on a velvet cushion at the 
old lady’s feet. Her smile had vanished and it was replaced by a 
frown so melancholy that Marie de Champdivers stroked her fore- 
head with a finger as if to smooth it away. 
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‘The news of your betrothed’s return docs not appear to fill you 
with excitement and pleasure, my dear? Does Garin displease you? 
Don’t you love him?’ 

Catherine shrugged. 

‘How can I be expected to love him? I hardly know him; apart 
from the morning he helped me to my feet in Notre-Dame, I have 
only seen him once, and that was here, the evening I first arrived 
here. Since then he has been in Ghent with the Duke to attend the 
Duchess’s funeral. And besides . . 

She stopped, stumbling for a moment over the difficult avowal 
she was on the point of making, then plunging on regardless, ‘. . . 
besides, he frightens me ! ’ 

Marie de Champdivers did not answer at once. Her hand lingered 
on the girl’s forehead and her gaze lost itself in contemplation of 
the coloured reflections made by the stained-glass window as if she 
hoped to find an answer there to this unformulatcd but unanswer- 
able question. 

‘And . . . what about the Duke?’ she asked, after a barely per- 
ceptible pause. ‘What do you think of him?’ 

Catherine raised her pensive face abruptly, A sparkle of girlish 
malice flashed in her eyes. 

‘A very attractive young man,’ she said with a smile, ‘but a little 
too conscious of the fact. A fine gentleman, well spoken, gallant 
with the ladies and skilled in the little games of love and court- 
ship ... or so rumour has it, at least. In short, an accomplished 
prince. But — ’ 

‘But?’ 

‘But,’ Catherine finished, laughing gaily, ‘if, as they say, he is 
only marrying me off to get me all the quicker into his bed, he is 
making a mistake!’ 

Astonishment brought Marie de Champdivers back sharply from 
the melancholy regions where her imagination had been wandering. 
She looked at the girl with comical surprise. So Catherine knew 
what awaited her? And not only that, but she was actually plan- 
ning to send the Duke packing like any ordinary suitor after he had 
staked his all to win her? 

‘Do you really intend to?’ she asked at length. ‘Intend to refuse 
the Duke, I mean?’ 

‘Why not? When I marry I intend to remain faithful to my hus- 
band as well as to my marriage vows. Therefore I shall not become 
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Monseigneur’s mistress. Let him seek his consolation somewhere 
else.’ 

Marie de Champdivers smiled this time, though a little sadly. If 
only her Odette had shown a little of this quiet, cheerful courage, a 
little of this sturdy resolution, when she had been handed over to 
Charles, so many things might have turned out diffcrcndy! But 
then, she had been so young. No more than fifteen, whereas 
Catherine was more than twenty. 

‘Messire Garin is a lucky man,’ the old lady said, with a sigh. 
‘Beauty, virtue, faithfulness. ... He will have all that the most 
exacting man could ask.’ 

Catherine bowed her head and became serious all of a sudden. 

‘I wouldn’t envy him too soon. Who knows what the future may 
have in store for him.’ 

She kept her own counsel about the litde scribbled note which 
Sara had brought to her that morning with her breakfast. The note 
was from Barnaby. The Cockleshell Man informed her both of 
Garin’s return and also that everything was ready for that evening. 

‘You must try to keep the person in question with you until after 
the curfew,’ Barnaby wrote. ‘That should not be too difficult for 
you.’ 

The day was drawing in by the time Garin de Brazey crossed the 
threshold of the Hotel des Champdivers. From behind the little 
leaded windowpanes of her bedchamber, Catherine watched him 
leap from his black horse with a strange tight feeling round her 
heart. As always he was dressed entirely in black, impassive, chilly, 
but rich'looking, thanks to a heavy gold chain set with rubies which 
hung round his neck and a huge blood-red carbuncle which flashed 
in his hood. A valet followed behind, carrying a chest with a cover 
of purple cloth fringed with gold. 

As soon as she had seen the tall black figure disappear into the 
house, Catherine left the window and sat down on the bed to wait 
till she was summoned. It was hot, in spite of the thick walls which 
kept the place cooler than most. But the girl shivered in her silver 
embroidered dress. She felt a sudden terror seize her now that the 
moment had come for her to confront the man whom she had 
already condemned to death. Her hands were icy, and she shivered 
all over in a sudden panic. With chattering teeth but burning cheeks 
she looked about her, wildly seeking some refuge or way of escape, 
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because the mere idea o£ seeing Garin again, of touching his hand 
perhaps, left her feeling suddenly drained of strength, and weak to 
the point of fainting. 

Muffled but ominous noises throughout the building reached her 
ears. With a great effort she dragged herself from her bed towards 
the door, where she stood, leaning against the wall to steady herself. 
She was no longer capable of sane thought. She was nothing but 
animal terror. Her hand tightened over the elaborately wrought door 
handle so convulsively that the metal edges bit into her forefinger 
and a drop of blood stood out. But her hand was shaking so violently 
that she was unable to open the door. It opened nevertheless and 
Sara appeared. She gave a little cry when she caught sight of 
Catherine standing there, white to the lips. 

‘What are you doing there? Come! They have sent for you.' 

‘I ... I can’t,’ the girl stammered. ‘I can’t go down there.* 

Sara gripped her by both shoulders and shook her like a rag doll. 
Her features in her brown face hardened till they looked like a tribal 
mask, carved from some rare and exotic wood. 

‘When one has the courage to wish for a certain thing, one must 
then have the courage to face up to it,’ she declared roundly. ‘Messire 
Garin awaits you.’ 

She softened a little when she saw tears well up in the large violet 
eyes. Letting go of Catherine, she walked across to the dressing- 
table, shrugging, and damped a linen cloth in the silver pitcher 
standing on it. Then she mopped the girl’s face vigorously. Soon 
her natural colour returned to her checks. Catherine took a deep 
breath. And Sara did likewise. 

‘That’s better ! Now come along with me and try to put a good 
face on things,’ she advised, taking Catherine by the arm and steer- 
ing her towards the stairs. Incapable of showing any reaction by 
now, the girl let herself be escorted docilely. 

The table had been laid for dinner in the large apartment on the 
first floor and stood against the chimneyplace, where there was no 
fire at present. As she went in Catherine saw Mane de Champdivers 
sitting in her accustomed chair, and in the window embrasure she 
caught sight of her husband conversing quietly with Garin de 
Brazey. 

It was the second time she had met the Lord Treasurer under the 
Champdivers* roof, but it was the first time she had felt the shock of 
finding his single eye fixed appreciatively upon her. When he had 
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come to the Hotel in the rue Tatepoire the night of Catherine’s 
arrival he had been too preoccupied to pay any attention to her. He 
had said a few trivial words, so banal that Catherine could no longer 
remember what they had been. He had spent almost the entire 
evening arguing with Guillaume de Champdivers, leaving his future 
wife to her own devices, and to the kindly solicitude of Marie. 
Catherine had been grateful for this indifference because it dispelled 
any lingering scruples she might have felt on his account. 

Assuming that this evening would be a repetition of the other, 
she made her way across the room to bid them good evening. When 
they saw her coming, however, they both stopped talking and rose 
to their feet. Catherine’s lowered eyes prevented her seeing the look 
of wondering surprise which spread across their faces and to which 
Garin gave poetic expression : 

‘A summer dawn is not more beautiful. You are a wonderful 
sight, my dear.’ 

As he spoke, his tall figure bent in a low bow, one hand on his 
heart, in answer to the girl’s curtsey. Champdivers bowed too, a 
smile of satisfaction on his ferret’s face. A girl of such exceptional 
beauty should be able to attach Philippe le Eon’s fickle heart to her- 
self for a long time, and Champdivers foresaw a long succession of 
honours and profits in recognition of the services rendered. He all 
but rubbed his hands. . . . 

Garin, with an abrupt gesture, summoned the valet who had 
accompanied him and who now stood waiting in a corner, still 
holding the little purple velvet casket. The Treasurer opened it. All 
the light blazing from the tall iron torch-bearers seemed to be con- 
centrated in the contents of the basket. With his long dexterous 
fingers, Garin drew out a heavy magnificent gold necklace, as 
massive and long as an order of chivalry. The links in the shape of 
flowers and leaves were studded with immense purple amethysts, of 
rare brilliance and purity, and with flawless orient pearls. There 
was a general cry of admiration as this marvel appeared, followed 
a second later by a matching pair of ear-rings. 

‘I dote on this violet colour, which is that of your eyes, Catherine,’ 
he remarked in his slow, ponderous way. ‘It suits your golden hair 
and clear skin. So I had this necklace made for you at Anvers. The 
stones come from a faraway chain of mountains, the Ural mountains 
on the borders of Asia. The successful completion of this necklace 
represents an enormous amount of courage and dedication on the 
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part of men who have never known what it is to be afraid, and I 
would like to see you wear it with pleasure . . . because the 
amethyst is the stone of virtue . . . and chastity.’ 

As he laid the necklace across Catherine’s trehibling hands, she 
flushed deeply. 

‘I will wear it with pleasure since it is a gift from you, messire,’ 
she said in so faint a voice that not everyone heard her clearly. ‘Would 
you like to fasten it round my neck?’ 

There was something comic about the Treasurer’s horrified 
gesture of refusal, but it proved salutary to Catherine, who was on 
the point of swooning away. 

‘With that pink dress? What an idea, my dear! I shall see that 
you have a dress made which will set off these amethysts as well as 
possible. Now, give me your hand.’ 

From the bottom of the casket Garin took a simple ring of twisted 
gold which he slipped over the girl’s third finger. 

‘This,’ he said gravely, ‘is the token of our betrotlral. The orders 
of Monseigneur the Duke are that we should marry at Christmas, 
as soon as the period of Court mourning is ended. He hopes to be 
present in person at the ceremony, which is indeed a great honour. 
He may even be a witness. Now take my arm and let us go to the 
table.’ 

Catherine obediently let herself be escorted. She still felt be- 
wildered, but the sickness of a short while back seemed to be lifting. 
Garin had a way of organizing things and events which made them 
a little less frighteningly mysterious. One sensed that everything was 
easy for this rich and powerful man. All the easier because there was 
not a jot of feeling in either his words or his actions. Whether he 
was bestowing a King’s ransom’s worth of jewels or slipping the 
ring on her finger which would bind them together for life, the tone 
of his voice remained exactly the same. His hand was steady. His 
eye stayed cold and lucid. As she took her place beside him at the 
table where they were to share the same silver plate, Catherine 
caught herself wondering involuntarily what the life of such a man 
could be like. 

He was an intimidating man, but his character seemed calm and 
even, and his generosity without limit. The girl reflected that there 
might even have been some agreeable aspects in such a marriage if, 
as there must be in any marriage, there were not the irritating, 
depressing question of conjugal intimacy, especially since she still 
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nursed deep within herself the painful memory of the Inn of the 
Great Charlemagne, a recollection so wounding that only to think 
of it brought tears to her eyes. 

‘You seem distressed?’ Garin’s voice murmured beside her. ‘I can 
imagine that a young woman does not take a step like this without 
a litde apprehension. But there is no need to get things out of propor- 
tion. Married life can be quite a simple matter and even a pleasant 
one if one is only prepared to take a little trouble over it.’ 

He was obviously trying to reassure her, and she thanked him 
with a pale ghost of a smile, embarrassed by his attentiveness. Her 
thoughts suddenly flew towards Barnaby and what he might mean 
by ‘Everything is ready’. What had he planned? What trap was he 
going to spring for this man before her, whose death would be 
followed by such grave consequences to herself? Catherine imagined 
him hidden in the shadow of a doorway, invisible in the darkness 
like Dimanche-rAssommeur and Jehan des ficus had been the other 
night. In the crystal ball of her imagination she saw him suddenly 
materialize out of the shadow, a flash of steel in one hand, and fling 
himself on the horseman, forcing him out of his saddle. Then she 
saw him strike an inert body over and over again. 

To free herself of this unpleasantly vivid picture, Catherine tried 
to interest herself in the conversation of the two men. They were 
talking politics and the women were neither expected nor invited to 
join in. Marie de Champdivers ate, or rather peckedTaway in silence, 
with her eyes on her plate. 

‘There are some serious loopholes in the Burgundian nobility,’ her 
husband was saying. ‘Several of the great families refuse to recognize 
the treaty of Troyes and think ill of Monseigneur for having signed 
it. Among others the Prince of Orange, the Sire de Saint-Georges, 
and the powerful Chateauvilain family, refuse to acknowledge the 
English heir and the other clauses in the treaty which are deleterious 
to France. I myself must admit to a certain repugnance.’ 

‘Who does not?’ Gann replied. ‘It seems that his grief over his 
father’s death affected the Duke so deeply that he forgot that he is 
primarily, despite all that has happened, a prince of the French 
blood. He is aware of my feelings on this matter and I have not con- 
cealed from him what I think about the treaty: a scrap of paper 
which disinherits the Dauphin Charles in favour of the English son- 
in-law, the conqueror who has been devastating the country and 
covering us with shame and dishonour ever since the battle of Agin- 
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court. Only a woman as far gone in debauchery as this dreadful 
Isabeau, rotten to the core with vice and greed, could have sunk so 
low and demeaned herself to the extent of proclaiming her own son 
a bastard.’ 

‘There are moments,’ said Champdivers, nodding, ‘when I find 
Monseigneur’s actions hard to understand. How can one reconcile 
this great regret he expresses at not having been able to fight at Agiii- 
court along with the rest of the French nobility with his subsequent 
action which almost invites the English to enter the country? Could 
King Henry V’s marriage to Catherine de Valois, his late wife’s 
sister, have been sufficient to make him change his mind? I don’t 
think so. . . .’ 

Garin turned aside for a moment to dip his greasy fingers into the 
bowl of scented water which a valet held out to him. 

‘Nor do I! The Duke hates the English and fears the military 
genius of Henry V. He is too good a knight not to genuinely regret 
his absence from Agincourt and a disastrous, bloody but heroic day 
of fighting. Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately from the point of 
view of this part of the country, he thinks in terms of Burgundy 
rather than in terms of France, and if ever he thinks of the fleurs-de- 
lys it is to reflect that the French crown would have been far better 
placed on his own head than on that of the unfortunate Charles VI. 
In the gamble of war and politics he hopes to come off the winner 
in the long run because he is rich, whereas the English are always 
short of money. He is making use of Henry V instead of the other 
way round. As for the Dauphin Charles, the Duke has never 
doubted his legitimacy at heart, but his hatred of him and his own 
ambitions find expression in this rejection.’ 

Guillaume de Champdivers took a deep draught of wine, gave a 
comfortable sigh and settled back comfortably into his cushions. 

‘They say that the Dauphin is doing everything in his power to 
win Burgundy over to his side again and that he recently sent a 
secret envoy here. Did some misfortune befall the envoy?* 

‘So it seems. Near Tournai Captain de Montsalvy was set upon 
and left for dead by a band of robbers who were as likely as not in 
the pay of Jean de Luxembourg, our military leader who is on the 
side of the English. He managed to escape, thanks to the timely 
assistance of an infidel, an Arab doctor who happened to be there, 
God knows why, and who took excellent care of him according to 
reports.’ 
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Catherine’s attention, which had wandered a litde during this 
exchange between the two men, was suddenly riveted. She drank in 
what Garin was saying. But just then he stopped talking to select 
some Damascus plums from the large platter in front of him. She 
could not resist asking him: 

‘And . . . what happened to this envoy? Did he succeed in seeing 
the Duke?’ 

Garin dc Brazey turned towards her, half surprised, half amused. 
‘Your interest in my discourse, which some might think a little 
austere for a lady, comes as an agreeable surprise to me, Catherine. 
No, Arnaud de Montsalvy has not managed to sec the Duke. His 
wounds delayed him for some time, and by the time he was able to 
resume his journey once more the Duke had long since left 
Flanders. Furthermore, Monseigneur has sent word that he has 
nothing to say to him. From the latest report it would seem that 
the captain has returned to the Chateau of Mehun-sur-Yevre, 
where the Dauphin’s Court is assembled, to complete his 
recovery.’ 

The Lord Treasurer seemed to be thoroughly well informed 
about the actions and deeds of the Dauphin’s entourage, and 
Catherine longed to ask him further questions. But she felt that it 
would be a mistake to show too much interest in an Armagnac 
captain, so she merely said: 

‘Let us hope he has more success next time.’ 

The rest of the meal seemed to her to drag on tediously. The two 
men were now discussing financial questions, and Catherine under- 
stood nothing of them. Marie de Champdivers dozed in her chair, 
still erect as ever. Catherine, for her part, took refuge in her thoughts 
and did not come back to earth till Garin rose to his feet and 
announced that he was about to leave. 

The girl glanced at the window. It was not quite dark yet. It was 
too early to let Garin depart. Barnaby had been insistent that it 
should not be until after the curfew had sounded. She cried hastily: 
‘What, messire, would you leave us so soon?' 

Garin began to laugh, and, leaning towards her, looked at her 
with amused interest. 

‘This really is a night of surprises, my dear! I had not supposed 
that my company was so agreeable to you.’ 

Was he really pleased, or was his remark intended to be mainly 
ironical? Catherine decided that this was not the moment to worry 
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about that, and she got out of the situation with a clever evasion. 

‘I like to hear you talking,’ she said, modesdy lowering her eyes. 
‘We still scarcely know each other. Unless you have some business 
elsewhere or are finding this evening tediously long, why don’t you 
stay a litde? There are so many things I want to know about! After 
all, I know nothing at all about the Court, or the people there, or 
the way one should behave. . . 

She had gone too far, and she cursed herself for being so clumsy; 
she was aware of the astonished looks directed at her and did not 
dare look at her hostess for fear of the disapproving expression which 
must have appeared on her face. To thus solicit a man’s company 
must have struck the good lady as the height of immodesty. But the 
master of the house came unexpectedly to her assistance. He was 
delighted to see a marriage in which he had such interest getting off 
to such a good start. 

‘Stay awhile, my dear friend, since you have been requested to 
do so so prettily! Your home is not far from here. And I do not 
suppose you are afraid of thieves ! ’ 

With a smile in his fiancee’s direction, Garin sat down again. 
Catherine gave a sigh of relief, but she did not dare look at the man 
whom she was betraying in this fashion. She despised herself for this 
part she was forced to play, but the love which sustained her was 
stronger than the pricks of conscience. Anything was better than 
belonging to a man other than Arnaud ! 

When Garin finally took leave of Catherine and his hosts an hour 
later, the curfew had sounded three-quarters of an hour before and 
it was pitch dark. Catherine watched stony-eyed as Garin rode off 
into the night, to a sudden and violent death. But, since it is not so 
easy to quiet a rebellious conscience, she did not close her eyes once 
that night. 

‘Garin de Brazey is only slightly wounded and Barnaby has been 
arrested.’ 

Sara’s voice woke Catherine from the half-sleep into which she 
had fallen since dawn. She saw the gipsy standing beside her ashen- 
faced, with dull eyes and trembling hands. She did not quite catch 
the meaning of what she was saying at first. She seemed to be saying 
something absurd and incredible. . . . But then Sara repeated the 
terrible words to Catherine, who gazed at her appalled. Garin de 
Brazey alive.? Somehow that did not seem quite so serious now and 
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Catherine even felt a little relief on his account. But Barnaby 
arrested? 

‘Who told you this?* she asked in a faint voice. 

‘Jchan dcs Ecus I He came round here to beg this morning with his 
bag and staff. He couldn’t tell me any more because just then the 
cook came over to listen to what we were saying. That’s all I know.’ 

‘Help me to dress then !* 

Catherine had just remembered the advice the young beggar had 
given her -to seek him out at the entrance to St Benigne if she 
should ever need him. This was the moment, if any ! In a flash she 
was dressed and her hair arranged. As the whole house was in an 
uproar she decided to go out without making too many excuses. The 
news that Garin had been the victim of an attack had spread like 
wildfire through the town with everyone adding something to it in 
the telling, Catherine had only to say that she was going to the 
churches in the town to offer up thanks to God for having spared 
her fiance’s life for Marie de Champdivers to give her permission to 
go out with Sara. 

As they hurried through the Bourg they saw the housewives call- 
ing from window to window across the street, or gathering in little 
groups in the shadow of the painted metal shop-signs to discuss the 
latest rumours. No one seemed really surprised by the news about 
Garin. The Lord Treasurer’s rise to wealth and power had been too 
rapid and his delight in ostentation too obvious not to have made 
him many enemies. But Catherine and Sara did not stop to listen to 
the gossip. They were approaching the town ramparts and the 
immense buildings which comprised the abbey of St Benigne, one 
of the largest in France. Catherine could think of nothing but what 
she was about to learn from Jehan des Ecus. Her heart ached. 

There were few people about in the square outside the church and 
the entrance to the abbey. A handful of people were going into the 
church. High up in the tall octagonal towers built of new stone the 
colour of thick cream, the bells were tolling the funeral knell. The 
two women had to wait while a funeral procession wound its way 
slowly across the square into the church. Monks, in black serge robes, 
carried a litter on which the dead man lay, his face exposed. The 
family and a few mourners followed behind: not many people in all 
since this was not an important funeral. 

‘I can’t see Jehan,’ Catherine whispered behind her veil. ‘Yes, 
there he is! In the entrance . . . that monk in a brown habit. . . .’ 
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The beggar had donned the brown habit of a mendicant friar, and 
with his bag slung over one shoulder and staff in hand, he was solicit- 
ing alms for his monastery in a nasal singsong voice. As Catherine 
went up to him, she saw that he had recognized her by the way his 
eyes sharpened under the dusty hood. She went close to him, placed 
a coin in his outstretched hand and murmured rapidly: 

‘I must speak to you, at once.’ 

‘As soon as these loud-mouths have gone into the church,’ said 
the pseudo-monk in the same way. ‘De profundis clamavi ad te, 
Domine ! ’ 

Once the funeral cortege had gone into the church he drew the 
two women under the shadow of the large porch. 

‘What do you want to know?’ he asked. 

‘What happened!’ 

‘That’s simple enough! Barnaby wanted to do the job by him- 
self ... it was a private matter, he said, and far too risky to involve 
any of the other lads. Not that it mightn’t have beiyi worth the risk 
to us, considering how much jewellery the Treasurer usually has 
about his person ! But that’s Barnaby for you ! All he would allow 
me to do was keep an eye open for him. I tried to persuade him to 
take TAssommeur with him, to be on the safe side, you understand? 
Brazey is still a young man and Barnaby is getting on a bit. But you 
might as well try to reason with a stone wall ! He is as stubborn as 
a bishop’s mule. So we had to do as he said. My job was to keep 
watch over towards the Bourg while he hid behind the fountain at 
the street corner. I saw a man coming, with one groom behind. I 
whistled to warn Barnaby and then hid myself. As the Treasurer 
rode by the fountain Barnaby leapt upon him with such force that 
he knocked him off his horse, Thev wrestled on the ground for a bit 
while 1 kept an eye on the groom. But he wasn’t a brave fellow. Poor 
coward that he was, he took to his heels at once crying out for 
mercy! . . . Then I saw Barnaby. I was just about to step forward 
to help him throw the body into the Ouche. I had even collected 
some large stones together, when I saw that it was the other man, 
Garin. . . . Barnaby was still lying there on the ground, moaning 
away like a woman in labour.’ 

‘It seems to me that that was the moment to come to his assistance, 
if any,’ Catherine cut in dryly. 

‘I was just about to, to be sure! Only, just as I was getting out my 
knife to fight it out with Garin, the Watch came marching out of 
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the rue TStcpoire. Brazcy called out to them and they came pelting 
towards us. I only just had time to make myself scarce. There were 
rather too many of them for one poor solitary beggar to take on,’ he 
finished with a contrite smile. 

‘What have they done with Barnaby?’ 

‘I saw a couple of fellows pick him up and drag him away, none 
too ceremoniously. He was as quiet and still as a dead pig, but he 
wasn’t dead. ... I could hear him breathing! Anyway, I heard 
the officer of the Watch order them to take him to prison. That’s 
where he is now ... in the Chkeau of the Gens d’Armes. You 
know the one I mean?’ 

Catherine nodded. She was nervously twisting the corner of her 
velvet-covered Book of Hours between her fingers, feverishly search- 
ing her mind for some solution to the most pressing problem - how 
to get her old friend out of prison. 

‘We must get him out of there!’ she said. ‘He must be freed 
somehow.’ 

A mirthless smile raised one corner of the pseudo-monk’s twisted 
mouth. He shook his wooden pan in the direction of three house- 
wives who were passing by, in bonnets and aprons. They looked 
like three stall-holders from the Bourg marketplace who had come 
to say a prayer or two between sales. 

‘He’ll get out of there all right, but perhaps not the way you 
mean ! They’ll take him for a little stroll to the Morimont for a nice 
chat with Monseigneur’s chief “butcher” ! ’ 

The action with which she accompanied this last remark was 
singularly explicit. With his forefinger Jehan went through the 
motion of slitting his throat. Catherine turned pale. 

‘If anyone is responsible for this affair, it is I,’ she said decisively. 
*I can’t let Barnaby die like that, in my place ! Isn’t there any way we 
can help him to escape . . . with money? Lots of money?* 

She was thinking of the jewels Garin had given her, which she 
would gladly sacrifice. The word money had an instant effect on 
Jehan. His eyes started to sparkle like flames. 

‘That might be possible! Only I don’t think Jacquot-de-la-Mer 
will be much help to you, fair Catherine. You are not very popular 
with him at the moment ! They arc saying that you have got one of 
their best men into trouble and all for some silly woman’s nonsense! 
In other words, I suggest you keep well out of their way for the time 
being. Nobody would listen to your explanations and you might 
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come to harm, Jacquot’s not the gentlest of men when he's rubbed 
up the wrong way ! ’ 

‘But what about you?’ Catherine begged. ‘Won’t you help me?’ 

Jehan did not answer at once. He thought for a moment, then 
shrugged: 

‘Yes. rll help you. Because I’m the sort of fool who could never 
say no to a pretty girl! But what can you and I do between us?’ 

Speechlessly, Catherine bent her head to hide the tears which 
filled her eyes. Sara tugged her sleeve and discreetly drew her atten- 
tion to three women who were just then entering the church, and 
were staring curiously at the odd trio they made. Jehan shook his 
pan at them and begged for alms in a nasal whine. Once the women 
had gone he whispered: 

‘You had better not stay here. . . . I’ll think it over and sec if I 
can’t come up with something. After all, they haven’t executed 
Barnaby yet . . . and that accursed Treasurer is still alive. . . .’ 

The reference to Garin suddenly checked Catherine's tears. An 
idea had come to her. A crazy idea perhaps, or at least a desperate 
one, which often amounts to the same thing. She took Sara’s arm. 

‘Come,’ she said, in such a decisive voice that the gipsy was 
startled. 

‘Where, my love?’ 

‘To see Messire de Brazey. I mut speak to him. . . .’ 

Without giving Sara time to protest, Catherine turned and left 
St Benigne. When she came to any decision she always acted upon 
it at once without stopping to weigh up the pros and cons. Hurry- 
ing along behind her Sara breathlessly tried to persuade her that 
such a visit, on the part of a young unmarried girl, was not at all 
seemly, that the Dame de Champdivers would undoubtedly scold 
her severely, and that Catherine was endangering her reputation by 
visiting a man, even if he were her fiance. Catherine hurried on 
without listening, her eyes fixed on the ground and a worried frown 
creasing her brow. 

Leaving the church of St Jean behind on her right, she turned 
down into the narrow rue Poulailleric, where the air was loud with 
the cackling and squawking of hundreds of hens, geese and ducks. 
The low, picturesque houses with their brightly daubed signs and 
ancient Hebraic emblems harked back to the days when this street 
was part of the Jewish quarter. Garin de Brazey lived at the far end 
of the town, a large and imposing mansion,- surrounded by high 
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walls, which stood on the corner of the rue Portellc, where the gold- 
smiths had their glittering, enticing shops. 

As she came out into the marketplace the tripe-sellers’ cauldrons 
were bubbling away on all sides. Catherine held her nose to shut 
out the nauseating smell of blood and fat. The market was in full 
cry, and it was hard work pushing one’s way between the butchers’ 
stalls which spread out over half the street and the peasant women’s 
baskets overflowing with vegetables and fruit. There was a festive 
atmosphere about the place, which usually delighted Catherine. 
But this particular morning she found that the noisy, lively scene 
irritated her unendurably. She was just about to turn into the 
rue de la Parcheminerie when the figure of a man caught her 
eye. 

He was large and powerfully built, with long arms and a slightly 
crouching walk so that he looked rather like a big monkey. His grey 
hair, cut in a square bob, showed beneath a red frieze hood. He was 
dressed entirely in reddish leather. He moved slowly forward, point- 
ing with a long white stick to the goods he wished to buy, and the 
merchants, in nervous haste, hurried to place them in the basket 
which was carried by a servant who followed behind. The sight of 
this man made Catherine shudder, but it was Sara who suddenly 
gave expression to the thought in both their minds. 

‘Maitre Joseph Blaigny,’ she whispered. 

Catherine did not answer and turned her head away. For it was 
indeed the public executioner of Dijon doing his marketing. . . . 

The injured man’s face was a pale dot at the far end of the 
chamber, which seemed enormous and very dark to Catherine. Tall 
shutters of painted oak were half drawn across the high, mullioncd 
windows, set with panes of glass, and they shut out almost all the 
sunlight. When she first entered the room, behind a valet, she had 
to pause for a moment to let her eyes grow accustomed to the dark- 
ness. A faraway voice addressed her, slowly: 

'What an unexpected pleasure, my dear! ... I would not have 
dared hope for such solicitude on your part. . . .’ 

His voice expressed irony, surprise and a little contempt, all at 
once, but Catherine did not stop to consider what the master of the 
house might be thinking of her visit. Now that she was there, the 
main thing was to carry out the strange mission which had brought 
her thither. She took a few steps forward. As she went forward she 
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found she was able to distinguish the things around her better and 
she began to take in the details of the plain but sumptuous decor. 
Garin was lying in a large bed which stood in the farthermost corner 
of the room, opposite the windows. The bed was entirely hung with 
purple velvet, quite plain and unadorned, save for the silver cords 
which held back the heavy curtains. The Seigneur dc Brazey’s arms 
were emblazoned above the bedhead, together with his enigmatic 
motto, ‘Never’, repeated several times over. ‘A motto which seems 
to refuse something or someone, but who and what?’ thought 
Catherine. 

Garin watched her approach in silence. He wore a robe of the 
same colour as the bed, as much of it as could be seen under the bed- 
covers, and a large throw of black fur. He was bareheaded, apart 
from a small bandage on his forehead. It was the first time Catherine 
had seen him without a hood, and she felt as though she were face 
to face with a complete stranger. Against this pale face and short 
silver-streaked brown hair, his black eye-patch •^stood out more 
starkly and noticeably than it did under the shadow of a voluminous 
hood. Catherine felt her confidence ebbing as she crossed the slip- 
pery black marble floor, stepping wherever she could on the little 
islands of safety provided by an archipelago of rugs in muted colours 
into which her feet sank luxuriously without making a sound. There 
were few pieces of furniture in this room, whose stone walls were 
hung with purple velvet like the bed. They included an ebony 
credence which held a collection of exquisite and finely carved ivory 
statuettes, a table, standing between two X-shaped chairs drawn up 
near a window, on which a chessboard of amethyst and silver sparkled 
in the light, and, most striking of all, a large ornate chair made 
entirely of solid silver and crystal. It stood slightly raised above floor 
level on a dais whose two steps were covered with carpet. A veritable 
throne . . . 

It was this lordly chair, whose raised platform brought it to the 
height of the bed, that Garin signed to die girl to sit in. She went 
up to it with slow, hesitant steps, but her courage returned a little 
when she sat down and could grip the two silver arms firmly with 
both hands. She coughed to clear her throat and asked; 

‘Are you badly hurt?’ 

‘I was beginning to wonder whether you had lost your voice. 
Really, Catherine, ever since you entered this room you have been 
behaving like a criminal in the dock. No. I am not seriously 
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wounded, thank you. A slight stab wound in one shoulder and a 
bump on my head. In other words, nothing serious. Arc you 
satisfied?’ 

Catherine suddenly felt sick at having to pretend to a solicitude 
she did not feel. She knew she could not keep up the pretence much 
longer. What was the point of hiding behind the convenient screen 
of polite sentiments when there was a man’s life at stake? 

‘You said just now,’ she remarked, throwing back her head and 
looking him straight in the eye, ‘that I looked like a criminal in the 
dock, and in a way you were right. I have come here to ask you to 
see that justice is done.’ 

The Treasurer’s black brows climbed above the kerchief and 
single eye. His voice took on a harsher, steely tone. 

‘Justice? For whom?’ 

‘For the man who attacked you. He did it on my orders. . . 

The silence which fell between the silver chair and the velvet 
curtained bed was as heavy as the executioner’s axe. Garin had not 
blinked an eyelid, but she noticed that he had grown still paler. 
Catherine, with both hands gripping the crystal chimerae which 
finished off the arms of her chair, had not bowed her head. She 
simply waited, trembling inwardly at the thought of what he was 
about to say, of the words which would issue out of that tight-lipped 
mouth and stony face. The humming of a bee suddenly filled her 
ears, driving out the sounds of the street outside, which seemed to 
have grown fainter in any case, and shattering the oppressive silence 
of a moment before. The girl was suddenly afraid, with a child’s 
unreasoning fear. Garin de Brazey still said nothing. He just looked 
at her, and there was more intensity in the gaze of that single eye 
than in a thousand other looks. . . . The girl’s body tensed itself for 
flight, ready to bound away. Then, abruptly, the wounded man 
spoke. His voice was colourless, empty of emotion, almost in- 
different. He merely asked: 

‘You wanted to kill me? Do you hate me so much then?’ 

‘I have nothing against you, personally. It is the marriage I hate 
and which I wanted to destroy. Once you were dead . . .’ 

‘The Duke Philippe would have instantly chosen someone else. 
Do you suppose that I would have agreed to give you my name, and 
make you my wife, except at his command? I scarcely know you, 
and you are of exceedingly humble birth, but . . .’ 

Catherine interrupted him furiously, red to the ears: 
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‘You have no right to insult me. I won’t allow it. Who do you 
think you arc, anyway? Your father was only a goldsmith, like 
mine!’ 

‘I am not insulting you. I am simply stating the facts, and I would 
be grateful if you would allow me to finish. It is the least you can do, 
after last night’s incident. As I was saying, you arc of poor and 
humble birth, but you are beautiful. I would even go so far as to say 
that you are the most beautiful girl I have ever seen - and doubtless 
that the Duke has seen either. My orders were to marry you, with 
one aim only: to bring you to Court, and the bed of die man for 
whom you are destined ! ’ 

In one spring, Catherine was on her feet, standing over the sick 
man as he lay on his back. 

‘I won’t! I refuse to be handed over to the Duke like a thing, or 
a serf!’ 

Garin signed to her to be silent and sit down again. His hard 
mouth curved in a thin smile at this childish display of rebellious- 
ness, and his voice softened a little: 

‘We arc all to a greater or lesser degree Monseigneur’s serfs. Your 
wishes, like mine,’ he added, with a trace of bitterness, ‘are quite 
unimportant. Let us be quite frank with each other, if you don’t 
mind, Catherine, It is the only thing which can stop us hating, and 
waging a tedious and unpleasant battle against each other. Neither 
you nor I arc powerful enough to gainsay the Duke’s commands or 
desires. Now his desires, or rather his desire, is you. You must face 
the true facts of the matter even if my putting it so bluntly comes 
as a shock.’ 

He paused for a moment as if to take breath, picked up a silver 
cup which stood on a table by the bed, along with a pitcher of wine 
and a platter of fruit, drained it off at a draught and held the platter 
out to the girl, who automatically took a peach from it. Gann 
resumed : 

‘If cither of us refuses to go through with this marriage which is 
being forced on us, the result will be the scaffold for me and prison 
or perhaps worse for you and your family. The Duke doesn’t like 
people to go against him. You have tried to have me killed, for 
which I willingly forgive you because you did not know what you 
were doing. But even if the scheme had succeeded and I had been 
killed by the fellow’s dagger, you would still not have been freed. 
Philippe would have chosen someone else to put the ring on your 
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finger. He always docs what he has set himself to do, remember 
that, and he lets nothing stand in his way.’ 

Catherine bowed her head in defeat. The future seemed blacker 
and more threatening than ever. It was like being caught in a 
spider’s web which her inexperienced hands were too feeble or 
clumsy to destroy. Or in a slowly circling whirlpool such as some- 
times appear in rivers, which was sucking her slowly but inevitably 
into its whirling vortex. . . . Without daring to look at Gann, she 
added: 

‘Does that mean that you, a knight, will stand quietly by while 
the woman who bears your name is seduced by the Duke? Won’t 
you do anything to prevent that happening^’ 

Gann de Brazey shrugged and leant back against the silken 
pillows piled behind him. 

‘I have neither the desire nor the power to do so. Some men might 
even think it an honour. Not I, I admit. And obviously if I loved you 
the whole business would be much more painful. . . 

He stopped as if searching for words. His attention remained 
fixed on Catherine’s face, however, and she blushed, feeling ill at 
ease again. She raised her head defiandy. 

‘But?’ 

‘But I don’t love you any more than you love me, my dear child,’ 
he said sofdy. ‘So you see that you need not feel any remorse on mv 
account. I am not even angry with you for having plotted my 
death.’ 

Suddenly reminded of the purpose of her visit, Catherine decided 
to take the bull by the horns. 

‘Prove it then ! ’ 

‘Prove it?’ 

Gann’s face showed his surprise. He knitted his brows and his 
pale cheeks flushed. Afraid that he might fly into a rage, Catherine 
hurncdly explained: 

‘Yes . . . please ! The man who attacked you is an old friend of 
mine, almost my only friend. He is the man who rescued us after my 
father’s death, and helped us flee from Paris and brought us safely 
here. I owe him my life as do my mother and sister. . . . He only 
did this out of love for me. He would jump into the fire if I asked 
him to. He mustn’t die because of my stupidity, please ! Do some- 
thing for him. Pardon him, make them free him. ... He is an 
old, sick man.’ 
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‘Not as ill as all that!’ said Garin with his thin smile. ‘He is still 
vigorous enough, I can vouch for that!’ 

‘Forget him! Pardon him. . . . You are powerful. You can save 
an unfortunate man from the gallows. I would be so very grateful 
to you 1 ’ 

Overcome by her longing to save Barnaby, Catherine left her chair 
and flew to the bedside. She fell on her knees beside the prostrate 
man, raising a face wet with tears to him, and stretched out her 
trembling hands. Garin pulled himself up a little and leant over for 
a moment towards the pretty tearful face in which huge wet violet 
eyes sparkled like precious jewels. His features had hardened, and 
his nose looked suddenly thin and pointed. 

‘Get up!’ he said hoarsely. ‘Get up at once! And don’t cry. . . . 
I forbid you to cry in my presence I ’ 

His voice throbbed with suppressed anger, and Catherine was 
so startled that she automatically obeyed, rising to her feet and step- 
ping back a few paces with her eyes fixed on the man’s angry face. 
He tried awkwardly to explain his outburst ! 

‘I hate tears! I can’t stand seeing a woman weep! Now go! I will 
do everything you ask ! . . . I will arrange a pardon for this brigand ! 

. . . But go ! Go at once, do you hear ! ’ 

He sat up in his bed and pointed towards the door. Catherine was 
alarmed and mystified by Garin’s sudden display of temper. She 
walked across to the door with nervous little steps and hesitated 
for a moment before going out. Then she summoned up her courage 
and spoke again. 

‘Thank you,’ she said simply. 

Feeling greatly comforted, though a little uneasy about Garin’s 
odd behaviour, Catherine returned with Sara to the Champdivers’ 
mansion, where the mistress of the house then proceeded to deliver 
the expected homily on the discretion and modesty befitting a true 
lady and, still more, a young unmarried girl. Catherine heard her 
out without a murmur, inwardly happy at the turn events were 
taking. It never occurred to her to doubt Garin de Brazey’s word. 
He had said that he would have BarnSby set free and she was certain 
that he would. It was just a question of time. . . . 

But unfortunately for Barnaby, the Treasurer’s request for a 
pardon arrived too late. The old beggar had been put to the torture 
to discover the motive for his deed and it had killed him. He died 
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on the rack, without confessing. Jehan des £cus brought the news 
to Sara the following morning. 

Catherine locked herself up in her room and sobbed hcart-brokcnly 
all day, mourning her old friend and reproaching herself bitterly for 
having sent him to such a cruel and pointless death. Her mind was 
full of old memories: Barnaby in his cockleshell cloak, selling his 
false relics at the entrance to St Opportune; Barnaby in his cavern 
in the Cour des Miracles, cobbling his clothes or arguing with 
Machefer; Barnaby leading the attack on Caboche’s house; Barnaby 
in the barge which took them down the Seine, his long legs stretched 
out in front of him, reciting poetry. . . . 

That evening Sara brought Catherine a little, carefully wrapped 
packet from Garin de Brazey, When she opened it she found it con- 
tained only a dagger on whose horn handle a cockleshell was carved. 
She recognized it at once - it was Barnaby ’s dagger, the one which 
he had used to stab Garin. . . . On the note which accompanied it, 
there were just three words: 

‘I am sorry,’ was. all Garin had written. 

Catherine held the crude weapon in one hand for a long, pensive 
moment. Her tears had suddenly stopped. Barnaby’s death marked 
the end of one chapter of her life, and the beginning of another. 
The horn handle grew warm in her hand, just as though it had left 
Barnaby’s grasp only a moment before. Slowly Catherine walked 
across to the litde coffer of carved wood her Uncle Mathieu had 
given her and placed the dagger in it. Then she knelt before the 
litde statue of the Black Madonna which stood, flanked by two 
candles, in one corner of her room. With her head in her hands 
she prayed for a long while, trying to calm the agitadon of her heart. 

When she got up again she had taken a decision. In future she 
would not fight against her destiny. Since there was nothing else 
she could do, since everything seemed to be in league against her, 
she would marry Garin dc Brazey. But no power in the world, not 
even the Duke Philippe, could stamp out the love which had taken 
complete possession of her heart. It was a hopeless but unwavering 
passion. She would never stop loving Arnaud de Montsalvy. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Madame de Brazey 

Although she wore an ermine surcoat wrapped closely over her 
silver-blue brocade dress and had a cloak lined in the same fur 
thrown round her shoulders, Catherine felt chilled to the marrow 
and she had to press her lips together to stop her teeth chattering 
out loud. The December cold nipped cruelly in the little 
Roman chapel at the Brazey chateau in spite of thick carpets every- 
where and velvet cushions scattered under everyone’s feet. The 
priest looked frozen stiff in his gorgeously glittering chasuble, 
and the little acolytes kept rubbing their noses furtively on their 
sleeves. 

The marriage ceremony was brief. Catherine heard herself answer 
‘Yes’ to the priest’s question as though in a dream, iler voice had 
sunk to a whisper and the old man had to lean forward to catch 
her responses. Garin, for his part, had spoken up in a calm, in- 
different voice. 

From time to time Catherine’s glance strayed to this man who 
was now her husband. The bitter cold of this mid-winter day seemed 
to affect him no more than the knowledge that he had just taken a 
wife. He stood beside her, arms folded, his one eye fixed on the altar 
with the oddly challenging expression which had so struck Catherine 
at their first encounter in Notre-Dame. His black velvet, sable- 
trimmed clothes seemed no thicker than usual and he was not wear- 
ing a cloak over his short doublet. He wore no jewellery either, except 
for a large tear-shaped diamond of astonishing brilliance which a 
golden leopard, pinned to the folds of his hood, held between its 
paws. When he removed his gloves to take Catherine’s icy fingers 
in his, she was surprised to find how warm his hand was. Garin had 
been standing so stiff and motionless throughout the Mass that he 
might easily have passed for one of the many statues which adorned 
the church. ^ 

When she got to her feet after the Elevation, Catherine felt her 
cloak slipping off, and she was just about to clutch at it when two 
swift, gentle hands replaced it quickly round her shivering shoulders. 
Turning round a little way she thanked Odette de Champdivers 
with a smile. The months that had passed since Barnaby’s death had 
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brought her one new friend; the Champdivers’ daughter had re- 
turned home. 

Three months earlier the unlucky Charles VI had at last reached 
the end of his agonizing calvary. He died in his young mistress’s 
arms, in the solitude of his Hotel Saint-Pol. Finding herself now 
quite alone and increasingly the target for Isabcau’s malice and ill- 
will, both of which seemed all the greater now that the Queen’s 
obesity had rendered her all but impotent, the ‘Little Queen’ had 
returned to her native Burgundy. A spontaneous friendship had 
grown up between the gende young woman who had been the mad 
King’s guardian angel and the proud and beautiful creature whom 
she found living in her parents’ home. Odette knew why Garin was 
marrying Catherine, she knew with what motive Philippe had 
decided to turn the little bourgeoise into a great lady, and she 
sincerely pitied her friend. She had herself known the terror of being 
handed over to a stranger, but Heaven had at least shown her the 
mercy of letting her love this unknown man, notwithstanding his 
insanity, and she had loved him far more than she could even have 
supposed possible. 

But would Catherine be able to love Philippe, the arrogant 
sensualist who let nothing stand in the way of his desire? Odette, 
m all the wisdom of her thirty-three years, doubted it very much. 

The Mass was ending and Gann held out his hand for his wife 
to lean on. The old oak chapel doors creaked slowly open, framing 
a winter landscape white with snow. A gust of wind swept through 
the church, fluttering the flames of the great yellow wax candles 
which stood on the altar and sending a shiver through the handful 
of people present at this almost clandestine marriage. A group of 
frozen peasants, with their noses blue and hands red and raw with 
cold, were standing, huddled agamst each other for greater warmth, 
outside the main door and they all now began shouting ‘Merry 
Christmas!’ But without much conviction, for they longed to re- 
turn to their homes. Garin plunged a hand into the deep purse he 
wore at his belt, drew out a fistful of golden coins and threw them 
into the snow. The peasants shouted and flung themselves excitedly 
after the money, almost coming to blows in the process. 

All this had a curiously unreal, almost sinister air. Recalling the 
cheerful, happy ceremonies she had attended when her uncle 
Mathieu’s colleagues married, and the rollicking peasant weddings 
in the wine country, Catherine told herself that this was easily the 
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most depressing wedding she had ever been to. Even the sky seemed 
to reflect the general mood. It was yellowish-grey and leaden, heavy 
with snow to come, and the ravens croaking as they flew by only 
intensified the gloom of the occasion. . . . 

Her face was stung by the icy air and it hurt when she breathed. 
Catherine had to bite her lips to stop herself crying. If it had not 
been for Marie de Champdivers’ and Odette’s warm friendship she 
would have felt dreadfully lonely on this the most important day in 
a woman’s life. Neither jacquette, Loyse nor the good Uncle 
Mathieu had been accorded the honour of an invitation to the wed- 
ding, for all Catherine’s tearful entreaties. 

‘It is impossible,’ was all Garin would say. ‘Monseigneur would 
object to their presence, even though he cannot personally attend. 
You must try to make everyone forget your lowly birth, and to do 
that you must start by forgetting it yourself.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be too sure of that!’ Catherine cried furiously. ‘As if 
I ever could or would forget my mother, or sister, ot;^ uncle, or any 
of the people I love! And there is something else I want to make 
quite clear. If you try to stop me inviting them to this so-called house 
of mine I shall go and see them, and nothing on earth, not you nor 
anyone else, will stop me.’ 

Garin shrugged wearily. 

‘You may do what you like ... as long as you are discreet about 
It.’ This time she did not even answer him. For eight days the future 
bride and groom did not speak a word to each other. Catherine was 
sulking. Her ill-humour, however, had not the slightest effect on 
Garin, who seemed in no hurry for a reconciliation. It was a cruel 
blow to the newly-wedded bride not to have her mother and uncle 
there on that day. She was not impressed by the arrival of envoys 
from the Duke Philippe, who had been detained in Flanders. These 
were the nonchalant, elegant Hughes de Lannoy, a close friend of 
Philippe’s, whose insolent stare did little to put Catherine at her 
ease, and the young but unbending Nicolas Rollin, who had been 
appointed Chancellor of Burgundy only a few days before. It was 
only too clear that both men were oftly there to acquit themselves 
of a disagreeable duty, and this despite the fact that Rollin was 
Garin’s closest friend. Catherine knew that he strongly disapproved 
of the marriage. 

A banquet awaited the twelve wedding guests in the main hall of 
the chateau. This room, which was hung with Arras tapestries to 
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keep out the storm raging outside^ was not large by prevailing 
standards, nor, indeed, was the chateau itself. It might have been 
more accurately described as a manor house. The main part of the 
building abutted on to a massive tower and small turret. The table, 
however, which stood before a leaping fire, was covered with a silk 
damask cloth and laid with a sumptuous service of silver-gilt. The 
Lord Treasurer could not have borne, even for this mo.dest wedding 
feast, to have fallen short of his usual standards of pomp and 
elegance. 

As soon as she entered the room Catherine went across to the fire 
to warm her frozen hands. Sara, now promoted to be her chief maid, 
helped her off with her cloak. Catherine would gladly have handed 
over as well her tall silvery headdress, from whose sapphire-studded 
crescent there floated a cloud of fragile lace. Her head throbbed with 
migraine. She felt chilled to the core of her being. She did not dare 
look at her husband. 

The interest Garin had shown in her during the visit she paid him 
after Barnaby’s attack had not even lasted till their next meeting on 
the following day. In fact, since then Catherine had scarcely seen 
him at all, because he had accompanied the Duke Philippe on 
several journeys, notably to Paris, where Philippe had gone about 
the time of the sudden death of the King of England, Henry V, 
which had occurred at the end of August. The victor of Agincourt 
died at Vmcennes of a fistula, leaving a child only a few months old, 
his son by Catherine of France. With his usual caution Philippe of 
Burgundy refused an invitation to become Regent of France and 
returned to Flanders without waiting for the dead King’s funeral. 
There he remained even after news reached him of the death of 
King Charles VI, because, as a French prince, he had no intention 
of being made to feel small by the new Regent, the Duke of Bed- 
ford. Garin de Brazey'had stayed there with the Duke, but each 
week a messenger would arrive from him bearing some gift or other: 
a jewel, a work of art, a book of hours richly illuminated by Jaque- 
mart de Hesdin, and even a pair of Karaman greyhounds, famous 
as superlative hunting-dogs. But there was never so much as a short 
note with the gift. Marie de Champdivers, on the other hand, 
received regular letters instructing her as to the preparations for the 
marriage, and rules of polite behaviour which it might be necessary 
to teach the bride-to-be. Garin returned eight days before the wed- 
ding, just in time to stop Catherine inviting her family. 
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The wedding banquet was a sad affair in spite of Hughes de 
Lannoy’s efforts to lighten the atmosphere. Catherine, who was sit- 
ting beside Garin on the seat reserved for the lords of the manor, 
scarcely touched the food which was placed before her. She ate a 
morsel or two of a superb Saone pike, cooked in herbs, and a few 
sugar-plums. The food stuck in her throat when she swallowed, 
and she hardly spoke a word during the meal. Garin, meanwhile, 
ignored her completely, as, indeed, he ignored all the other ladies 
present, leaving them to chat among themselves. He talked politics 
with Nicolas Rollin, displaying a passionate interest in the Chan- 
cellor’s forthcoming embassy at Bourg-en-Bresse, where the Bur- 
gundians and the followers of Charles VII were to try to come to 
terms, in accordance with the ardent wishes of the Due de Savoie, 
who sincerely hoped for peace. 

As the time passed Catherine’s distress increased, and by the time 
the sweetmeats, consisting of bowls of preserves, pieces of nougat 
and sugared fruits, were brought in by valets in purple and silver 
livery, she felt as though her nerves were about to snap and was 
forced to hide her trembling hands under the table-cloth. In a few 
moments, when the company had risen from the table, the ladies 
would accompany her to the bridal chamber and leave her there 
quite alone, face to face with this man who now had complete power 
over her. At the mere thought of touching him Catherine’s skin 
prickled under her silk clothes. Desperately, and with all her might, 
she struggled to banish the memory of an inn in Flanders, of a face, 
a voice and a passionate, imperious kiss. Her heart stopped beating 
when she thought of Arnaud and their all-too-short moment of love. 
Anything the Garin could do that night, anything he might say, 
would be no better than a pathetic parody of that most precious 
moment of her life. Knowing as she did, beyond any shadow of 
doubt, that in Arnaud she had met the real love of her life, the man 
for whom God had created her, how could it be otherwise, she 
thought bitterly. A minstrel was singing now, accompanying the 
graceful movements of a dozen or so dancing-girls on his harp: 

My true love, my mistress and my joy, 

Now that I must be parted from you, 

I have only a memory to comfort me. . . , 

The melancholy words brought tears to the young woman’s eyes. 
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They seemed to echo her own heart's lament so closely that it was 
almost as though the minstrel had borrowed her voice for a 
moment. . . . She looked at the young man through a mist of 
tears, saw that he was very young, thin and blond, with knobbly 
knees and a childish face. . . . Then Hughes de Lannoy’s mocking 
voice broke the spell and she hated him for it: 

‘What a mournful ditty for a wedding night!’ he cried. ‘By 
Heaven, young man, haven’t you some sprightly roundelay with 
which to serenade a newly wedded pair^^’ 

‘It’s a pretty song,’ Garin intervened. ‘I don’t know it. Where did 
you hear it, minstrel?’ 

The young singer blushed like a girl, bent his knee humbly and 
doffed his green bonnet where a heron’s feather fluttered. ‘From a 
friend of mine, if it please your worship, who heard it across the 
Channel.’ 

‘An English song? I don’t believe it,’ said Garin contemptuously. 
‘Those people only compose drinking-songs I ’ 

‘If it please your worship, the song comes from London, but it is 
French. Monseigneur Charles d’Orleans composes ballards, songs and 
odes in his English prison to while away the long and weary hours. 
This one became known outside the prison walls and I was lucky 
enough to hear it. . . 

He would have gone on if Hughes de Lannoy had not drawn his 
dagger and vaulted over the table with his arm flung up to strike the 
unfortunate minstrel, ‘Who is this who dares to pronounce the 
accursed name of Orleans in Burgundian country? Cursed fool, you 
shall pay dearly for this ! ’ 

Beside himself with rage, Philippe’s hot-blooded friend was about 
to strike the minstrel when Catherine rose to her feet, unable to 
restrain her feelings a moment longer. 

‘Enough, sir knight ! You are under my roof and this is my wed- 
ding supper. I forbid you to shed innocent blood here! A song must 
be judged on its beauty, not its origins.’ 

Her voice, which trembled with indignation, rang clear as a 
trumpet call. A silence ensued. Dumbfounded, Hughes de Lannoy 
let his arm drop harmlessly to his side. His eyes and those of all the 
other guests were riveted on the young woman. She stood very erect, 
her fingertips resting on the table, chin held high, still glowing with 
anger but clothed in such dignity that no one present dared even to 
express surprise at her behaviour. Catherine’s beauty had never 
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blazed SO brightly as at that moment. All the men present were 
struck, in a moment of revelation, by the majesty of her bearing. The 
girl might come from a cloth-mcrchant’s shop, but the imperial 
beauty of her face and body was worthy of a queen. 

With a strange light shining in his pale-blue eyes Hughes de 
Lannoy slowly sheathed his dagger, released the minstrel and 
approached the table. He smiled and bent one knee: 

‘Forgive me, gracious lady, for having allowed myself to be carried 
away by anger in your presence. I crave your pardon, and a smile. . . .’ 

When she found all these eyes fixed on her Catherine’s confidence 
ebbed again as fast as it had come. She smiled at the young man with 
a touch of embarrassment, and turned in confusion towards her 
husband. 

‘It is rather to you, messire, that any apologies are due. Forgive 
me for having spoken in your stead. But I hope you will — ’ 

Garin had risen to his feet, and taken her hand to cut short her 
apologies and extricate her from an awkward momcni. 

‘As you so rightly said, this is your house . . . and you arc my 
wife. I am happy that you should have acted thus because you were 
completely in the right. Let us assume that our friends agree, and 
that they now give us permission to retire. . . .’ 

The blood which had flooded Catherine’s cheeks with pink as 
suddenly ebbed away again. Her hand trembled in Garin’s. Had the 
dreadful moment finally arrived.? Her husband’s expressionless ^ace 
certainly did not call to mind the sweet effusions of love, but it was 
towards their bridal chamber nevertheless that he was leading her. 

The guests followed behind, led by six musicians playing on flutes 
and viols. In her anguish Catherine looked quickly round at Odette, 
who was following a little way behind, escorted by Lannoy. She saw 
warm affection and pity in her expression. 

‘The body is unimportant,’ Odette had told her while helping her 
to dress that morning. ‘The moment of physical union is a painful 
one for almost all women, even when they are in love; and yet, 
when they arc not, it docs sometimes happen that they fall in love 
later.’ 

Catherine had turned aside at this point to take her headdress 
from one of the maids. In spite of her close but still recent friendship 
with Odette, she had not yet resolved to confide in her and tell her 
of her secret passion for Arnaud de Montsaivy. She had the feeling, a 
silly one perhaps, that the moment she put her secret into words the 
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already shadowy, distant figure of the young man would become 
more shadowy still, and she would have broken the spell which 
bound her to this beloved enemy of hers. 

Now that I must be parted from you, 

I have only a memory to comfort me. 

The words of the plaintive song echoed through her mind. They 
seemed especially poignant now, as she saw the door before her open- 
ing to let her pass through. Soon it would close behind her. She had 
reached the threshold of the bridal chamber. . . . 

Odette was the last to withdraw, leaving Catherine alone to wait 
for her husband’s coming. A last sisterly kiss, a last smile, soon 
hidden as the door swung to behind her, and the young woman had 
disappeared. Catherine knew that Odette had to leave Brazey that 
very evening to return to her chateau at Saint-Jean-de-Losne, where 
her daughter was waiting for her. In spite of the snow and the bitter 
cold, not many of the guests were to remain at the chateau that night. 
Most of them preferred to return home. Only Guillaume and Mane 
de Champdivers were staying, on account of their age. It wasn’t 
much, but even so their presence under the same roof was a slight 
comfort to the young bride. She was far from regretting the depar- 
ture of Lannoy and Rollin, however. 

Sitting up in the great bed whose tapestry hangings depicted hunt- 
ing scenes, she listened intently to the sounds of the chateau pre- 
paring for sleep. Gradually the place fell silent, the last noises muffled 
by the thickness of the wails. Soon the only sounds to be heard in 
the large, gloomy room were the fire crackling in the huge stone 
chimneyplace and one of the dogs yawning at the foot of the bed. 
The other dog slept, its head stretched out dn its paws. 

That very morning new hangings had been put up round the bare 
stone walls of her rather austere-looking bedchamber. These veiled 
the narrow windows and shut out the desolate view of snowy plains 
under a black sky. Several of the brown bearskins which Garin liked 
had been scattered over the floor, and with this extra layer of pro- 
tection from the cold, the circular tower room took on a more com- 
fortable and luxurious appearance. Two whole tree trunks had been 
sawn up to build the huge fire in the chimney, and the heat it gave 
out was so fierce that Catherine could feel the perspiration trickling 
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down her back. Her clenched hands were still icy cold, however. 
She strained her cars to catch the sound of steps in the passage. 

Under Odette’s supervision, her maids had dressed her in a sort of 
nightdress of white silk, gathered up round the neck by a gold ribbon. 
Its sleeves were so wide and loose that they slipped back to the 
shoulder if she raised her arm even slightly. Her hair had been 
plaited in two thick braids which hung down over her bosom and 
trailed over the red damask counterpane. 

Although she was watching the door closely, Catherine neither 
heard nor saw Garin enter the room. He stepped suddenly and 
noiselessly out of a dark shadowy corner and crossed the floor, walk- 
ing on the fur rugs as silently as a ghost. Catherine stifled a scream, 
and nervously pulled the covers up round her neck. 

‘You frightened me: I didn’t see you come in. . . .’ 

He said nothing, but came closer still and mounted the two steps 
which led up to the bed. His dark eye was fixed intently on the 
frightened young woman, but his tight lips were fiot smiling. He 
looked even paler than usual. Covered as he was from head to foot 
in a long black-velvet robe, he struck a funereal note which seemed 
rather out of place. He was like an evil spirit or ghost doomed to 
haunt this lonely chateau. With a little moan of terror Catherine 
closed her eyes and waited for his next move. 

Then she felt his hands touch her head. She realized that Garin 
was undoing her plaits. His hands moved deftly and gently. Soon her 
loosened hair slipped over her shoulders and down her back like a 
familiar, comforting coat. He seemed in no haste. Catherine finally 
nerved herself to open her eyes again and found him studying a long 
golden lock which he held in his hand and dangled so that it glistened 
in the firelight. 

‘Messire,’ she stammered. 

He signed to her to be silent. Still without looking at her he went 
on contemplating the silky lock of hair. Then abruptly he said: 

‘Get up.’ 

She did not obey at once, not understanding what he meant. So 
he took her gently by the hand and repeated, ‘Get up.’ 

‘But-’ 

‘Obey me! Come! Don’t you realize that you must submit your- 
self entirely to me henceforth.? Or didn’t you understand what the 
priest was saying?’ 

His voice was cool and unemotional. He was simply stating a fact. 
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She climbed obediently out of the bed and padded across the bear- 
skins in her bare feet, hitching up the silk nightdress in one hand 
so as not to trip over its trailing hem. Garin had taken her hand 
again. He led her towards the fire. The expression on his face was 
unfathomable. Catherine’s heart pounded under her ribs. What did 
he want from her? Why had he made her get out of bed? She dared 
not ask. 

When Garin’s fingers went up to her thrpat and untied the gold 
ribbon she felt her cheeks flame, and closed her eyes, shutting her 
eyelids tightly as though they could form a protective screen. Then 
she no longer felt his hands upon her. Instead she was aware of the 
white silk sliding off her shoulders and falling in a heap round her 
ankles. The heat of the fire struck fiercely on her bare skin. 

Several minutes passed. Red spots danced before Catherine’s tight- 
shut eyes. The fire was beginning to scorch her thighs and stomach. 
Garin did not touch her. He remained silent. She was not even aware 
of his presence. Her consciousness of her nakedness, however, despite 
her closed eyes, made her suddenly try to hide her body with her 
hands. She was stopped by a brief command, at which she opened 
her eyes again : 

‘No!’ 

Then she saw him. He was sitting in a tall oak chair a few feet 
away, with his chin resting on his hand, looking at her. There was 
a curious expression, compounded of rage and despair, on his face. 
The look was so intense that Catherine had to turn away her head. 
She noticed that his shadow, blackly outlined and so magnified by 
the firelight that it towered up to the old vaulted stone ceiling, 
seemed as precisely etched as an engraving. It struck her as some- 
how touching and even a little comic. Then shame flooded her as 
she became aware of herself being inventoried, bit by bit, by this 
man’s appraising steady gaze. She said plaintively, ‘Please ... the 
fire is burning me.’ 

‘Move away a little.’ 

She did so, stepping out of the white silk heap on the floor and 
going across to him with innocent provocativeness, thinking to stop 
him playing this unkind, frightening game with her. The heat of 
the fire seemed to have warmed her body and excited it strangely. 
She had known this deep mysterious thrilling within her, this strange 
half-entranced state, once before. Catherine’s healthy young body 
was clamouring for the kisses and caresses which were its due. But 
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Garin dc Brazcy did not move a muscle as he sat in his high-backed 
chair. He simply stared at her. . . . 

Catherine felt suddenly furious, and sick with shame. She was on 
the point of turning and running to the bed, where she would be able 
to pull the curtains and covers around her and hide her mortification. 
But he must have sensed her mood. His fingers closed round her 
wrist in an iron grip, forcing her to stay beside him. 

‘You belong to me! ^can do what I like with you. . . .’ 

His voice had thickened a little, but the hand which gripped her 
wrist was quite steady. He seemed oddly unmoved by the feminine 
beauty which stood unveiled before him. His free hand went up and 
touched her averted face, still crimson with shame, and then slid 
with a long lingering movement round one breast and along one hip 
and thigh. It was not a caress so much as the appreciative gesture of 
a connoisseur as his fingertips appraise the fine grain of a piece of 
marble and a statue’s consummate purity of line. He did not repeat 
the movement, but Catherine started as his warm-iingers touched 
her skin. His hoarse voice was heard again: 

‘A woman’s body can be the most beautiful or the ugliest thing in 
creation,’ said Garin. ‘It gratifies me that yours should possess such 
splendour.* 

Then he rose to his feet and released her bruised wrist. Catherine, 
her eyes wide open this time, watched him in astonishment as he 
crossed the room and opened the door. 

‘Sleep well,’ he said quietly. 

He vanished into the darkness as silently as he had entered. 
Catherine watched his dark form merge as jf by magic with the 
shadows of the night. She remained where she was, standing alone 
in the middle of the huge room, while she slowly recovered from her 
surprise. Though she would not admit it to herself, she felt deeply 
disappointed. Then, catching sight of her shadow on the wall, she 
remembered her nakedness and raced across the room and jumped 
into bed, her heart beating wildly. Once she found herself in the 
warmth and comfort of her silken pillows and soft coverlets she 
suddenly, irrationally, began to weep. 

When she stopped crying some time later, the fire had burnt out 
and the headache which had threatened her during the wedding- 
feast seemed to have returned with redoubled strength. Catherine 
got slowly out of bed, her eyes red and swollen and her head throb- 
bing painfully. She found her nightgown lying near the fireplace 
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and slipped it on. Then she bathed her face in a silver bowl which 
stood beside a pitcher of orange-flower water on a near-by chest. The 
cool water made her feel better. The room was as still and silent as 
the grave, and a feeling of intense loneliness overcame her. Even the 
dogs had gone. They had followed Garin out, no doubt. She had 
not noticed them leave the room. Feeling slightly calmer, she got 
back into bed. Then she settled herself comfortably against the 
pillows and tried to review the night’s events dispassionately. 

The happenings of this strange weddipg night had taught her 
more about herself than had the past ten years. She had learnt that 
henceforth she would need to be wary of her body and its unpredict- 
able reactions and demands. When she yielded to Arnaud’s embraces, 
she was able to explain this lapse as the result of her immediate, 
irresistible love for him. But what about this evening? She didn’t 
lov^Garin, and was not attracted to him in the least ... yet she had 
bom within a hair’s-breadth of imploring him to take her in his arms. 

Setter body had shown itself hungry and demanding, inhabited by 
strange urges whose existence she had hitherto scarcely even 
suspected. 

She did not even try to guess the motives for her husband’s 
behaviour. It really was impossible to make head or tail of it ! 

The following day was Christmas Eve. A frail piping music woke 
Catherine from her sleep. The curtains had been drawn back to 
reveal a gloomy winter landscape, but the fire leapt up merrily in 
the grate. Before it, with a greyhound lying at his feet, sat Garin, in 
one of the high-backed oak chairs. He was still wearing his black 
velvet robe, as though he had just got up. As Catherine started up in 
bed he smiled thinly. 

‘Those are the oboes of Advent playing, my dear. Tradition has it 
that they play here all day until midnight. You must make haste to 
receive them. I will summon your women.* 

Still half awake, Catherine watched bewildered as her maids ran 
gaily into the room to wish her good morning. They all seemed very 
cheerful and tripped about the bed, one holding out a loose dressing- 
gown lined with fur, another her slippers, and a third a mirror. But 
their mischievous glances kept straying across to where Garin sat, 
composed and erect in his chair. He surveyed all this cheerful bustle 
with an indulgent air, playing to perfection the role of newly married 
husband enjoying watching his beloved wife at her morning toilet. 
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Catherine did not know whether to laugh at this humbug or lose 
hct temper with him. 

Sara alone maintained her imperturbable calm. She came in last, 
bringing with her the drcssjwhich Catherine was to wear that day, 
the one following her wedding. It was a gown of honey-coloured 
wool embroidered with silken wheatsheafs in the same colour, each 
one outlined with a delicate gold thread. Its wide sleeves, neckline 
and hem were bordered with a band of sable in a rich brown colour. 
The underdress was of plain honey-coloured satin. The headdress, 
which completely concealed Catherine’s hair, consisted of a double 
band of sable encircling a tall cone of embroidered cloth from which 
a matching veil fluttered. A broad belt of chased gold kept the folds 
of her dress in place just below the bosom. And a necklace of topazes, 
interlaced with gold wheatsheaves, completed the outfit, which Sara 
helped her mistress put on with the ceremonious gestures of a priest 
before the altar of some pagan goddess. 

The gipsy woman’s face was glum, however, and^he did not utter 
a word while Catherine was dressing. Garin had retired to see to his 
own toilet, and the two women could have spoken freely to each 
other had it not been for the mischievous swarm of young maids 
darting about the room. When Catherine was ready Sara dismissed 
them with a wave of the hand and then turned towards the young 
woman with an anxious expression. 

‘Well?’ she asked. ‘Are you happy.?’ 

The abruptness of the attack took Catherine by surprise. Sara 
seemed in a savage mood. Her black eyes searched the face of the 
new Dame de Brazey as though she hoped to read something in it. 
Catherine frowned. 

‘Why shouldn’t I be.? Or rather, why should I be? I didn’t get 
married to be happy.? Or didn’t you know?’ 

‘I know. I merely want you to tell me what happened during your 
wedding night. The first experience of physical love is so important, 
especially for a woman. . . .’ 

‘It all went well,’ said Catherine cryptically. She had determined 
not to admit to a living soul, not even to Sara, what a humiliating 
experience she had undergone the previous night. Her pride rebelled 
at confessing, even to her old confidante, that her husband, after 
contemplating her in all her naked splendour, should have returned 
to spend the night in his own room without vouchsafing her so much 
as a kiss. Sara however was not so easily fobbed off. 
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‘All that well? You don’t look very tired for a woman on the 
morning after her wedding night. You haven’t even got shadows 
under your eyes,* 

Catherine lost her temper at this and stamped her foot. 

‘I would like to know what all this has to do with you. I am as 
I am! Now leave me in peace. I must go down to join my husband.* 

The young woman’s exasperation drew a faint smile from Sara. 
She laid her brown hand on Catherine’s shoulder. Then, pulling her 
towards her, she dropped a quick kiss on her brow. 

‘Please to God you are telling the truth, my angel, for then I need 
no longer worry about you. Would to God you had found yourself 
a real husband ! But I doubt it.’ 

Without explaining herself further Sara opened the bedroom door, 
after enveloping Catherine in the voluminous brown velvet coat 
which Duke Philippe had given her and which she had carefully 
saved. Then she escorted her down the tower’s cold, draughty stone 
stairway to where Garin was waiting outside the chateau. When he 
saw his wife he hurried forward to give her his hand. 

A group of young lads gaily clad in red and blue stood opposite 
the tower entrance playing their oboes, blowing into their instru- 
ments with their cheeks puffed out like apples. The appearance of 
the young chatelaine only served to increase their ardour, and they 
blew and puffed all the more vigorously. A pale watery sun filtered 
weakly through the clouds. 

Catherine played her new role of chatelaine conscientiously all that 
day, to the accompaniment of the Advent oboes. At sunset she went 
with all her household and villagers to the little Brazey church to 
light brands at the altar lamp, after which everyone was supposed 
to return home and light their own fires with this sacred flame. She 
stood beside Garin and watched while the traditional yule log, a 
huge slice of tree trunk, was set alight in the chimneyplacc in the 
main hall. Then she helped him distribute a length of cloth, three 
silver coins and a large loaf of bread to each of the peasants as a 
Christmas gift. At midnight she heard the three Masses celebrated, 
according to tradition, in the chapel of the chateau, the very one 
where she had been married the day before. Then she returned to 
the chStcau for the meal which awaited them. 

She felt weary by the end of this long and crowded day. Night- 
fall had reawakened her doubts and fears. What would happen 
tonight? Would Garin behave as strangely as he had the night be- 
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fore, or would he finally claim his conjugal rights? He had been 
perfeedy normal, even good-humoured, during the day. He had 
smiled at her frequently, and as they left the table after the midnight 
supper, he had presented her with two pearl bracelets as a Christmas 
present. But sometimes Catherine caught his look fixed so strangely 
upon her that it chilled her to the soul. At those moments she could 
have sworn that he was wrestling with some dark and terrible secret. 
But what was it? And against whom was his dark fury directed? 
She behaved as sweetly and submissively towards him as the most 
captious husband could have desired. The Lord Treasurer of 
Burgundy’s heart seemed to be a most baffling enigma ! 

Catherine’s fears, however, proved groundless. Garin escorted her 
to the door of her bedchamber, but that was all. He wished her good 
night, then, inclining his tall figure slightly, dropped a quick kiss 
on the girl’s forehead. The kiss was hurried and to all appearances 
casual, but Catherine could not help noticing that his lips were 
burning hot. Sara’s eagle eye had not missed one jpf these strange 
manifestations of conjugal intimacy but she forbore to comment on 
them. 

The next day, her face expressionless, she told Catherine that her 
husband had been called away suddenly to Beaune on some business 
of the Duke’s. He sent word that he apologized for making such a 
hurried departure and asked that his wife should return to Dijon 
some time that day and instal herself in the house in the rue dc la 
Parcheminerie. There she should await her husband’s return, which 
might not be for some little time since he had received orders to 
accompany the Chancellor, Nicolas RoUin, on his journey to the 
Duke of Savoie. Garin would send someone from Beaune to collect 
his luggage and would not be returning before his departure. He 
asked Catherine to settle into her new home on her own. 

The young woman promptly obeyed, somewhat relieved by this 
new turn of events and delighted by the thought of such unexpected 
freedom. At midday she seated herself with Sara beside her in a litter 
closed in with stout leather curtains, and left the little chitcau at 
Brazey for the ducal capital. It was not quite so cold as it had been 
and the sun seemed to have decided to shine for a while. Catherine 
thought happily that the next day she would be free to go and See 
her mother. 



CHAPTER NINE 


The Philosophy of Abou-al-Khayr 

On St Vincent’s day, 22 January, Catherine and Odette de Champ- 
divers were guests at the great traditional sucking-pig banquet which 
her uncle Mathieu gave every year in his vineyards at Marsannay. 
Similar feasts were being held all over Burgundy in honour of the 
vineyard workers, whose patron saint was St Vincent. 

It had been early morning when the two young women left the 
Brazey mansion, where Odette had been staying for a few days, and 
night had fallen by the time they reached Marsannay. A large escort 
of servants surrounded the closed litter where they sat talking 
excitedly like two schoolgirls on holiday. To keep warm they had 
ordered two footwarmers, metal receptacles filled with hot coals, to 
be placed in the vehicle. 

Catherine had almost forgotten that she was now a married 
woman. Almost a month had elapsed since Gann’s departure. She 
had taken possession of her husband’s magnificent house and her 
own sumptuous apartment with childlike glee. Day after day had 
been spent merely discovering its many wonders. She was a little 
surprised to find herself such a rich and great lady. But she had not 
forgotten her family in her new station of life and she often went 
round to the rue dc Griffon to see her mother and uncle Mathieu, 
and kiss them, and then took in the rue Tatepoire on her way back 
so as to chat with Mane de Champdivers for a moment. She was 
always affectionately received at Uncle Mathieu’s, particularly now 
that Loysc had left home to enter a convent. 

Her sister’s marriage had had an odd effect on the elder Legoix 
daughter. The world, whose sight she had more or less tolerated 
until then, had suddenly become abhorrent to her. The thing which 
she found hardest to accept, it seemed, was the thought that 
Catherine, now that she was obliged to submit to a husband’s 
authority, had gone over to the other side of the fence, into that 
world full of men which she hated so much. About a month after 
her sister had taken up residence with the Champdivers Loyse 
announced her intention of entering as a novice into the convent of 
Bernardines de Tart, a particularly strict order which followed the 
inflexible trappist rule of the Abbey of Citeaux. No one had dared 
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oppose this decision, which seemed final. Uncle Mathicu and his 
sister were even vaguely relieved by it. Loyse’s character was grow- 
ing more shrewish every day, and her temper, which had never been 
very good, had become appallingly savage, jacquette, moreover, had 
been growing more and more anxious about the gloomy future 
which seemed to be in store for her elder daughter. A nunnery, for 
which she had yearned ever since childhood, seemed the only plac” 
where Loyse might find peace and serenity. So they had allowed her 
to join the white-robed flock of the future brides of Christ. 

‘It is just as well,’ said Uncle Mathieu drily, ‘that Our Lord is 
infinitely patient and infinitely meek . . . because he will find he 
has a difficult bride to deal with there.’ 

And from the bottom of his peace-loving heart the good fellow 
breathed easier when the forbidding, chilly figure of his niece had 
stopped haunting the great St Bonaventure church. He and his sister 
settled into a comfortable existence, just the two of them, and 
Mathieu savoured the pleasures of being spoilt anck cosseted to the 
full. 

Catherine and Odette found the village of Marsannay in a high 
state of excitement. They had been preparing for the feast for days 
past. All the snow had been zealously swept from the one and only 
main street. The finest lengths of cloth and most brilliantly coloured 
pieces of stuff which could be found in the marriage chests had been 
hung in front of all the houses, even the poorest. Winter leaves and 
berries, silvery mistletoe which had been gathered at great risk in the 
topmost branches of an old oak tree, and prickly holly decorated 
the doors and windows. A strong smell of roasting pig floated out 
over the countryside. They had slaughtered all the fattest pigs for 
the banquet, as that worthy animal would provide all the meat for 
the feast. 

Uncle Mathieu being, together with the monks of Saint-Benigne, 
the richest vineyard proprietor in Marsannay, no less than ten pigs 
had paid with their lives for the lavish repast to which the cloth- 
merchant had invited all the harvesters who would be coming to 
pick his purple grapes when the next harvest came round. Although 
he didn’t like to throw his money around, Uncle Mathicu was a rich 
man. To wash down the meal he had ordered six barrels of Beaune 
wine to be set aside, both Beaune de Nuits and de Romani. 

The feast began about midday. The solemn High Mass had ended 
late, and everybody was both thirsty and hungry. Catherine and 
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Odette took their places at the table presided over by her mother. 
Jacquette glowed with happiness in a splendid gown of crimson satin 
lined with grey squirrel which had been a gift from her daughter. 
At the other table Mathieu, all puce velvet and black fox, with his 
hood over one ear, was spurring on the drinkers, who were m no 
need of encouragement as it was. The talk crackled merrily, en- 
livened with many a joke and sally inspired by the excellent wine. 
From time to time they struck up a verse or two of some old song. 
There was an atmosphere of innocent, good-humoured gaiety in 
which Catherine joined wholeheartedly. It was agreeable to be enjoy- 
ing oneself, to be young, and beautiful, as the bold looks of some of 
the young men present attested. 

Suddenly, just as the scullions, four abreast, earned on the roast 
pigs all golden and glistening in their crackling skin, a deafening 
uproar broke out at the door. A group of men, late arrivals no doubt, 
were all struggling to get into the room first. A volley of oaths, 
bellowed out at the top of their lungs, was heard, in the midst of 
which a high-pitched voice could be heard protesting furiously. 

‘What's all this^^’ cried Mathieu, thumping his fist on the table 
‘Hallo there! Stop that brawling * There’s room for everyone 
here.’ 

With an explosion as loud as that of a champagne cork leaving 
the bottle, the group on the threshold burst into the room. Catherine 
looked on in astonishment as they dragged forward a kicking 
struggling human form which looked uncannily like an enormous 
pumpkin standing on short little legs, the only difference being that 
this pumpkin was shouting away in a foreign tongue 

‘Sec what we found by the wayside, Maitre Mathieu,’ cried one of 
the vineyard workers, a huge rogue with a face the colour of wine 
lees. The fellow stretched out an arm, picked up the little man with- 
out apparent effort and set him down on the table, just in front of 
Mathieu. Then he grabbed the pumpkin, which had slipped down 
and so covered the litde man’s face and neck, and tugged at it. The 
white beard and ferrety face of Abou-al-Khayr, the little Cordoban 
doctor, appeared. The former was as white as ever, while the latter 
was scarlet with rage and suffocation. 

‘Have you ever seen such an ugly monkey cried the labourer with 
a great guffaw. ‘I found him going along the road with two great 
devils, both black as Satan, all three of them as cool as you please 
perched on their mules. I thought you would like to sec these freaks 
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before wc throw them into the river. It isn’t often one gets the 
chance of a good laugh I ’ 

‘But it’s my friend of the Grand Charlemagne inn I’ cried 
Mathieu, who instantly recognized the Moorish doctor. ‘It is the 
great Abou-al-Khayr in person! Fool! Imbecile! So you want to 
throw my friends in the river, do you? What did you think 
you were doing, in God’s name! What did you think you were 
doing?’ 

He hastily helped Abou-al-Khayr down off the table and found 
him a chair and a glass of wine, which the little doctor drained at a 
gulp, such was his agitation. It took him a little time to recover after 
his alarming experience, but gradually the colour returned to his face. 
He made no attempt to conceal his pleasure and relief at finding 
Mathieu. 

‘I thought my last hour had come, my friend. May Allah be praised 
that I fell into your hands ! And if it isn’t too late to save my servants 
I should like to stop them being thrown into the rivci;^too!’ 

At an order from Mathieu the labourer responsible, a litde be- 
wildered by this sudden turn of events, was shepherded towards the 
door, while the little doctor rearranged his clothes and adjusted his 
turban according to the prescribed manner, helped by jacquette, who 
was deeply astonished by the wide range of her brother’s acquaint- 
ances. By now Abou’s sharp eyes had lighted on Catherine, who was 
standing a little to one side, not daring to come closer. The sudden 
appearance of the Cordoban doctor had set her heart beating wildly. 
Garin had said that the Arab had attached himself to Arnaud dc 
Montsalvy. He would doubtless be able to tell her many things about 
the man who haunted her heart and mind. 

The excitement which had been occasioned round the table by the 
little doctor’s sensational entry was subsiding. Ensconced in a chair 
piled high with cushions, supplied with a pewter pitcher and goblet, 
Abou-al-Khayr was putting the finishing touches to his restored 
good-humour. His gaze, which had been fixed on Catherine with an 
almost embarrassing insistence, now returned to the table and the 
vast dishes which Mathieu was hastcnuig to place before him. . . . 

But the good man was stopped dead, knife and fork poised in mid- 
air, just as he was about to launch himself on the fattest of the roast 
pigs. For, with a wild scream of horror, Abou-al-Khayr had leapt to 
his feet, pushed back his chair which fell to the ground with a 
thunderous crash and rushed as fast as his legs would carry him as 
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far as the chimney<omcr, where he remained crouching, whiter than 
his beard, trembling in every limb and moaning with terror. 

‘Come, come now!* cried Mathieu. ‘What’s the matter with him 
now? Don’t run away like that, my friend! Come, and let’s finish 
off this roast together. What has frightened you?’ 

‘Pork I . . Abou exclaimed in a shaking voice. ‘Pork ! . . . The 
unclean animal! . . . Accursed, forbidden meat! A true believer may 
not even go near the table where the disgusting animal is being 
devoured I * 

Round-eyed and startled, Mathieu stared first at the little doctor, 
who was still trembling with fright, and then back at the innocent 
pig, looking so succulent on its dish. 

‘What do you mean? My pigs aren’t unclean!’ he protested 
crossly. 

It was Odette who saved the situation. She left her seat and came 
over to where Mathieu was standing. Catherine saw that she was 
having some trouble keeping a straight face. 

‘At the court of King Charles I once met a heathen sorcerer of this 
man’s race. Madame the Duchess of Orleans, who was a good 
Christian herself, was hoping that his magic arts might be of some 
use in curing Monseigneur. This man always refused to eat pork, 
which his religion regarded as unclean.’ 

‘The Prophet has said: “You may not eat the flesh of the unclean 
beast,” ’ came Abou’s querulous voice from the corner. Mathieu 
gave a deep sigh, threw down his knife and fork, and rose to his 
feet. 

‘Very well,’ he said to his sister. ‘Tell them to put some fat capon 
on to roast, and prepare a tasty fish dish or two. My friend and I will 
take a cup of wine together in my study while we wait for the meal 
to cook. Please carry on your meal without us.’ 

And to Catherine’s great chagrin Abou and Mathieu went off 
together. So it was her uncle who would hear the little doctor’s news 
while she herself was burning to ask him questions I She vowed to 
herself that she would not leave Marsannay that night without first 
having a chat with him, even if it meant displeasing her uncle. 

There was no question of displeasing Mathieu, as it turned out. 
While she was watching the labourers dancing after the meal was 
finished and the great hall had been cleared of tables, she felt some- 
one plucking at her sleeve. She looked round and found the doctor 
standing at her side. 
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*lt was you I was seeking along this accursed road,* he said in a 
low voice. 

‘I return to my house in Dijon tomorrow morning,’ she replied. 
‘Come with me unless you are afraid of a woman’s hospitality . . 

Abou-al-Khayr smiled, then bowed low, murmuring: 

‘Allow me to kiss the dust before your door, O Queen, as does the 
sky itself ... in the words of the poet. I can only say that I should 
be happy to follow you if you will also accommodate my two slaves, 
who appear to have been rescued in the nick of time.’ 

At dawn the next morning Catherine’s litter set off for Dijon once 
more, conveying the doctor and the two young women. The whole 
countryside seemed to be still snoring! 

When they reached Dijon Odette took leave of her friend to go 
and see her mother, with whom she planned to spend two days 
before returning to Saint-Jean-dc-Losne. Catherine did not try to 
detain her. The former King’s Favourite seemed to have something 
on her mind. Besides, Catherine knew that Abou-al-Khayr would 
not talk to her as long as Odette was there. On the homeward journey 
he had not spoken three words together. 

Her return to the house in the rue de la Parcheminerie flanked by 
two black slaves caused something of a stir. All Catherine’s serving- 
women instantly lifted up their skirts in both hands, ready to take 
to their heels, while the men drew back crossing themselves. An 
imperious glance from their young mistress stopped them in their 
tracks. In a month she had succeeded in making herself almost as 
respected as Garin himself. Dryly, she ordered Tiercelin, the steward, 
to have the Griffon Room made ready for the distinguished guest, 
and to have two mattresses taken up there for his servants to sleep 
on. After which she herself, with the utmost ceremony in order to 
show how much store she set by this guest, conducted her visitor to 
his apartment, preceded by valets carrying torches. While this was 
going on Abou-al-Khayr was silent, busily examining the people and 
things around him. 

Catherine left him at the door of hk room, after telling him when 
the next meal would be served. He gave a deep sigh and took her by 
the arm. 

‘If I read the signs aright, things have changed greatly,’ he asked 
gently. ‘You are married?’ 

‘Yes ... a month ago.’ 
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The little doaor shook his turbaned head. All of a sudden he 
seemed very sad. 

It was late that afternoon when they finally met again. Catherine 
found she could wait no longer. She had lunched alone because 
Abou-al-Khayr, on the pretext that the journey had tired him, asked 
for his meal to be served in his apartment. In fact he really wanted 
more time to think before his conversation with the young woman. 
When he came at last to her apartment in answer to a message she 
had sent by a page, he stood for a monlent watching the flames 
flickering and dancing in the tall and elaborately and finely carved 
white stone chimneyplace. Catherine was at the end of her patience. 
‘Talk to me, for pity’s sake! Your silence is torturing me. Please . . . 
tell me about him,’ she begged. 

The Arab shrugged sadly. Actions, he thought, seemed to speak 
louder than words in Catherine’s case. 

‘What is the point now that you are married ^ What difference can 
it make tp you now what my friend docs? When I first saw you 
together I had the feeling that you were bound to each other by an 
indissoluble bond. I believe that I can read men’s eyes, and in yours 
I thought I saw a great love. But I should have remembered that a 
woman’s eyes are deceptive. I seem to have read wrong,* he said 
bitterly. 

‘No, you didn’t. You read the truth. I loved him and I still do. I 
love him more than I love myself. But he hates and despises me.’ 

‘That’s quite another thing,’ Abou smiled. ‘One could write 
volumes about the Seigneur Montsalvy’s capacities for scorn and 
contempt. When a wound cuts deep into the flesh the flesh heals, 
but a scar remains and nothing on earth can remove it. Take a 
doctor’s word for it. It grieves me very much to find you married. 
You women are strange creatures. You call the world to witness 
that you arc consumed by a great love and then you calmly go and 
offer your body to another man * ’ 

Catherine was losing patience. What did he mean by wasting time 
philosophizing about the feminine soul when he knew she was 
pining to hear news of Arnaud? 

‘I dare say the women in your country arc free to choose which 
man’s bed they shall be placed in.^ It is different here. I married 
because I was ordered to.’ 

She briefly described the circumstances of her marriage to her 
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guest. She told him about the formal command from Philippe and 
the motive which lay behind it. But she didn’t feel brave enough to 
tell him that as yet her husband had not touched her. What would 
be the point? Sooner or later, when Garin returned, he would claim 
his rights. 

‘So,’ said the doctor when she had finished her story, ‘your hus- 
band is the same Garin de Brazey who accompanies the Chancellor 
of Burgundy to Bourg? It is indeed strange that the Duke’s choice 
should have fallen on him. He is as obscure as the night and as in- 
flexible as iron. His character seems as rigid as his spine. He doesn’t 
suggest an indulgent husband to me.’ 

Catherine dismissed this comment, which recalled the one Barnaby 
had once made, with a wave of the hand. She had not sent for him 
to discuss Garin. And at last Abou-al-Khayr agreed to tell her what 
she longed to hear. 

He had not left Arnaud de Montsalvy’s side since the incident 
in the Flemish inn. They had stayed together at the Grand 
Charlemagne until Arnaud’s wounds and injuries liad healed. 

‘He fell sick of a high fever after you left and became delirious. 
And a highly instructive and interesting delirium it was too, but I 
won’t go into that now. By the time we finally set off again the Duke 
of Burgundy had left Flanders for Paris. There was no question of 
following him there, as we would never have escaped with our lives.’ 

Little by little, in his high singsong voice, the Moorish doctor told 
of Arnaud’s slow return to health, and eventual return, in a highly 
irascible frame of mind, to the Dauphin his master. Abou spoke of 
the Dauphin’s warm welcome of them and of the many marvels of 
the chateau of Mehun-sur-Yevre, airiest and most fantastic of all the 
feudal dwellings, a lacy confection in gilt and stone which Charles 
had inherited from his uncle Jean de Berry, who had been the most 
lavish and luxury-loving Maecenas of his day. He spoke of the warm 
affection and loyalty which united Arnaud de Montsalvy to the 
Dauphin’s other captains in a knightly brotherhood-at-arms. His 
descriptions were so vivid that Catherine felt she could almost sec 
these friends of Arnaud’s. First therewas young Jean d’Orl^ans, the 
most attractive and knightly of all the royal bastards, whose fraternal 
affection for the Dauphin dated from dicir childhood. Then came 
the square, rough-hewn shape of the redoubtable fitienne de 
Vignolles, nicknamed The Terrible One because of his ferocity in 
battle, a soul of bronze in a body of iron. And next to him, his alter 
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egOy a jolly but irascible fellow from the Auvergne, Jean dc 
Xaintrailles, ruddy and solid as a chestnut. There was also another 
Auvergnat, Pierre de Ciac, a sly bully of a man who was said to owe 
his fame and fortune in war to a pact with the Devil, to whom he 
had sold his right hand. There were many others besides, lords from 
inscrutable Languedoc, doughty Auvergne, sentimental Touraine 
and lively Provence, all those, in short, who remained faithful to 
the rule of one king, one faith and one law even in adversity. Abou- 
al-Khayr also dwelt rather wickedly on the charms of the pretty 
women who thronged the Court, describing them with what seemed 
like sly relish. Charles VII, who was almost as fond of women as 
his cousin of Burgundy, liked to fill his Court with these fresh young 
damsels. To hear Abou-al-Khayr on the subject one might have sup- 
posed that these delicious creatures only awaited a signal from 
Arnaud de Montsalvy to fall into his arms. And foremost among 
them was the dazzling daughter of the Marechal de Severac, a 
ravishing brunette with eyes ‘as long as a night of love’. 

‘You can leave that part out,’ said Catherine, exasperated by these 
raptures which the devilish Abou was assuming for her benefit. 

‘Why?’ said Abou, with well-feigned surprise. ‘Surely it is only 
right and proper that a young, healthy man should employ his 
strength in the search for pleasure. As the poet says, “Grieve not for 
what is past nor fear what is to come, but enjoy the present, for that 
is the purpose of life.” ’ 

‘And my purpose here, I suppose, is to hear all about Messire de 
Montsalvy’s conquests! Tell me what happened next!’ Catherine 
cried furiously. 

Abou-al-Khayr smiled winningly at her and stroked his snow- 
white beard. 

‘Then the Dauphin was crowned King, and that was an occasion 
to remember ! There were banquets and jousts which I watched from 
the window of the lodging which my friend discovered for me, 
where I received many visits in the course of my stay in that city, 
particularly from the Sire de Ciac.’ 

By now Catherine had reached the limit of her patience. She could 
feel nervous tears welling up into her eyes. ‘For pity’s sake!’ she 
begged, in such a tragic voice that the little doctor finally took pity 
on her. He rapidly sketched in the events of the past few weeks, the 
jousts in which Arnaud and ‘The Terrible One’ had taken part 
together: then he mentioned his appointment as escort to King 
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Charles’s emissaries on their journey from Paris to Bourg*cn-Bresse. 
These included the Chancellor of France, the Bishop of Clermont 
and Martin Couge de Chardaignes, a relative of Arnaud’s. Finally 
he described the departure of the envoys, which was followed at a 
discreet distance by his own. 

He had obviously not been able to personally attend the delicate 
and complex negotiations presided over by the Duke of Savoy. But 
every evening he would see Arnaud return in a slightly worse 
humour. As Nicolas Rollin went on implacably detailing the 
Burgundian peace terms, which added up to a formidable list of 
demands, the young man’s rage had steadily increased. He insisted 
that the peace terms were unacceptable, and day after day he had 
the utmost difficulty in restraining himself from leaping at the 
throat of the insolent Burgundian who had the audacity to insist not 
only on a public apology from Charles for the murder of Jean-sans- 
Peur, but also on a dispensation absolving Philippe from the homage 
which any vassal owed to his king, even when that^vassal was the 
Duke of Burgundy. And he demanded finally the surrender of a 
good half of the land which the English had not yet conquered. 
Rollin’s evasiveness and humiliating secretiveness had whipped the 
hoMempered Captain’s fury to boiling-point . . . and with it his 
hatred of Duke Philippe. 

^He hates him,* said Abou pensively, ‘as I have yet to see one man 
hate another . . . and I am not sure that you are not somewhat to 
blame in all this. For the moment the Duke of Savoy has succeeded 
in obtaining a truce between the protagonists and the promise of 
further talks, which arc to start on i May. But I know one person 
who is determined not to let this truce stand in his way.’ 

‘What does he want to do.?’ 

‘To come and challenge the Duke Philippe in person. Engage him 
in single combat . . . above all in a combat to the death?’ 

Catherine gave a fearful cry. If Arnaud so much as challenged the 
Duke he would never leave the town alive \ Who had ever heard of 
a ruling prince taking up arms against a mere knight in single 
combat . . . particularly in a combat* to the death? She bitterly re- 
proached the doctor for having deserted his friend while he was 
still in such a distraught state of mind. He should have reasoned with 
him, shown him that he would be committing suicide in trying to 
put such a project into action and restrained him by force if neces- 
sary. . . . Abou-al Khayr nodded his head. 
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'It is about as easy to stop Messire Arnaud as to stop a stream 
gushing down a mountainside. He will do as he says. The reason 
for my coming hither, on the pretext of visiting an old and very 
learned Jewish scholar who lives in seclusion not far from this town, 
is that you alone can do something to help him.’ 

‘But what can I do? I am all alone, without forces or power?’ 

‘Philippe loves you ... at any rate Arnaud thinks so, and with 
some reason to judge by what you have just told me, only Arnaud 
believes that you have been his enemy’s mistress for some while 
now. When he has thrown down his crazy challenge, your hand 
will be the only one influential enough to protect him from the fury 
of the Burgundians. It is hard to refuse anything to the woman 
one loves - especially when you have yet to make her entirely 
yours.’ 

‘Where is Arnaud now?’ 

This was the first time she had ever spoken out loud that name 
which she had so often murmured softly to herself, for the sole 
pleasure of rolling its two syllables on her tongue. 

‘He is still at Bourg. The envoys are about to leave. Your husband 
will be returning presently and Arnaud is to accompany the Bishop 
of Clermont to the King at Bourges. Then . . 

There was no time to lose. Arnaud’s irascible character was not 
overburdened with patience. He was one of those people who, once 
they have decided upon a certain course of action, forge ahead with- 
out a thought for the consequences. Catherine was glad to hear that 
Gann would soon be returning, because it meant that it would not 
be long before she was presented at Court. She must have access 
to the Duke, and the sooner the better. 

Catherine’s thoughts were broken into by Sara, who came in carry- 
ing Gedeon in his cage which she had just been cleaning. Abou-al- 
Khayr jumped up with a scream of delight and rushed over to look 
at the bird. He started tickling him under his beak and poured out a 
torrent of words in his native tongue, which sounded both soft and 
guttural at once. Catherine was about to warn him of the bird’s fear- 
some beak, as Gedeon was not renowned for his patience or good 
manners, when, to her astonishment, she noticed that the bird was 
bobbing up and down on his perch as coyly as a girl being wooed. 
He swung his head from side to side, strutted up and down, and 
cooed as softly and tenderly as a dove. He and the little doctor made 
a bizarre love duet. Eager, no doubt, to display the range of his 
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accomplishments, Gedeon suddenly broke off his tender aria to shout 
at the top of his voice: 

‘Glory . . , to the Duke!’ 

Then, rolling a beady eye at his mistress, he shrieked with a touch 
of defiance: ‘Garin! . • . Horrible Garin! . . • Horrible! Horrible!’ 

‘Merciful heavens!’ Catherine groaned. ‘Who can have taught 
him to say that? If my husband hears him he will wring his neck!’ 

Abou-al-Khayr laughed heartily. He held out his hand and the 
bird hopped on to it and sat there, quite docile. 

‘Give him to me! We are already such good friends. And no one 
will hear him in my room. I’ll teach him to swear in Arabic ! ’ 

The parrot allowed himself to be taken away, not only without 
protest but apparently with considerable satisfaction. He had begun 
practising his scales again with renewed vigour. Watching the pair 
leave the room from her position by the fire, Catherine reflected that 
the parrot and the doctor made an unusually well-matched couple. 
Abou’s turban and Gedeon ’s head feathers were of just the same 
brilliant scarlet. Just as the door was about to close behind them she 
asked: ‘Why should you suppose that your friends’ feelings towards 
the Duke Philippe have any connection with me?’ 

A mocking smile wrinkled the little doctor’s face. With the parrot 
still perched on his wrist he bowed slightly and said: 

‘The sage wrote: “The eyes can sometimes be mistaken.” He did 
not mention the ears. Some men talk in their sleep. What they say 
is often very interesting and instructive to anyone who happens to 
be there. May the peace of Allah be with you, rose most fair ! ’ 

Garin returned home two days later. He seemed harassed, nervous 
and in a thoroughly bad temper. He greeted Catherine with a pre- 
occupied air, dropping a hasty kiss on her brow, and then told her, 
as though it were a thing of litde importance, that she must be ready 
to be presented in a very short time to the Dowager Duchess. 

‘You will be admitted as one of her ladies-in-waiting, which will 
put the finishing touches to your social education.’ 

If he was at all surprised at finding Ae Moorish doctor who had 
so greatly excited the curiosity of the people of Bourg during his 
stay there now actually resident in his house, he gave no sign of it. 
Catherine for her part introduced Abou-al-Khayr as an old friend of 
her uncle’s, and Garin seemed delighted to meet him. He received 
him with a courtesy and generosity which charmed the little doctor. 
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‘In this century of ours where men tear each other to pieces like 
wild beasts and think of litdc else but looting, stealing and destroy- 
ing things, a man of science whose mission is to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of our poor human bodies seems like a gift from God,’ he said 
to him in greeting. He invited him to stay in his house for as long as 
he liked, and approved of Catherine’s choice of rooms for their guest. 

‘That room on the first floor of the west wing, it would not be 
difficult to have a laboratory set up there should you decide to stay 
here for some time, or perhaps permanently.’ 

To Catherine’s surprise and indignation, for she considered him 
as bound by loyalty to Arnaud, Abou-al-Khayr thanked Garin 
effusively and accepted. When she reproached him with this later, 
he said: 

‘The sage saith: “You will serve your friend more effectively under 
your enemy’s roof, but you must not let him pay for the bread you 
cat.” ’ 

After this, seeing that Garin had retired, he went to his room to 
say his evening prayer. 

The young woman was satisfied with this explanation. Besides, 
she wa« in fact delighted to have Abou under her roof. With him 
there she could talk about Arnaud to someone who knew him well, 
and had remained at his side for months on end. With the Moorish 
doctor’s help she would get to know him better. He could tell her 
about his daily life and what things he liked and didn’t like. It was 
as though a particle of Arnaud himself had come to the Hotel de 
Brazey. Now he would no longer be just a memory stored in the 
shadowy recesses of her mind, a painful and inaccessible image. 
Abou’s presence lent life and substance to this shadow, and the hope 
which she had stifled for so long of seeing him again burgeoned 
anew, stronger and more vivid than ever. 

When her women helped her prepare for bed, Catherine took a 
new and intense pleasure in the beauty of her own body. While Sara 
stood behind her combing out her golden hair till it shone as brightly 
as the gold comb which the gipsy used for this purpose, her other 
women washed her with rose water and then elaborately scented 
her body, using different scents for its different parts. Sara, whose 
long years in the Venetian merchant’s household had made her an 
expert in perfumes and their properties, used to supervise this ritual 
and choose the different scents which Catherine used. Ten years 
spent in the shop of an apothecary and spice merchant are liable to 
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teach one a lot of useful and curious information. But strangely 
enough it was only recently that Catherine had discovered this talent 
in her old friend. 

The maid would place a few drops of violet essence on her hair 
and eyes, powdered orris root on her face and bosom, marjoram 
behind the ears, spikenard on her legs and feet, rose on her thighs 
and stomach, and finally a little musk in the folds of the groin. It 
was all so delicately and lightly done that when Catherine moved 
she felt herself enveloped in a cloud of fresh, delicious but subtle 
fragrance. 

The big polished mirror, in its elaborate gold and Limoges enamel 
frame, reflected back a charming picture, all rose pink and pale gold. 
It was such a ravishing sight that Catherine’s eyes sparkled proudly. 
Her present mode of life and the fact that she was a very rich woman 
did at least ensure that she could take care of her looks and groom 
her beautiful body to become an irresistible magnet, a delicious trap 
for the man she loved. She longed for Arnaud with aU the ardour 
of her proud heart, and all the passion and vigour of blooming youth. 
There was nothing she would stop at to get him back. For the 
ecstasy of holding him in her arms once more, as vanquished by 
desire as he had been at their first meeting, she was even prepared, if 
the need arose, to commit a crime. 

When Perrine, the young maidservant who was entrusted with 
the task of preparing and applying the perfumes, had finished, she 
too stood back a little distance to admire the enchanting vision of 
womanhood reflected in the mirror with its aureole of candle flames 
from the masses of slender wax tapers which lit the bedchamber. 

‘By rights the master should be head over heels in love,* she mur- 
mured to herself. But Catherine heard. The reference to Garin, who 
was so far from her thoughts just then, brought her back sharply to 
earth and made her shiver. Stretching out a hand she impatiendy 
seized the dressing-gown which had been placed on a near-by chest. 
It was a sort of long, loose tunic with wide sleeves and a low neck- 
line. The cloth of which it was made, a gold tissue embroidered with 
flowers in brilliant colours and fantastic shapes, had been brought 
by a Genoese vessel from Constantinople. She wrapped it quickly 
round her and slipped her feet into the little matching slippers which 
had been made with the remnants of the gold stuff. Then she dis- 
missed her servants. 

‘Leave me now, all of you ! ’ 
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They obeyed, Sara included. But before closing the door behind 
her Sara turned and tried to catch Catherine’s eye in the hope that 
the command did not include her. But Catherine stood motionless 
in the middle of the room, staring into the fire, and did not turn 
round. With a sigh Sara left the room. 

When she was alone the young woman went over to the window 
and opened the heavy painted and gilded wooden shutters, whose 
decoration echoed the motifs on the ceiling beams. Looking down 
into the courtyard outside was like lookiiig down a well. There was 
not a light to be seen. Garin’s windows were quite dark. She sud- 
denly felt like calling Sara back and sending her to sec what her 
husband was doing, but pride prevented her. Heaven knows what 
Garin would think if she sent someone to him! One minute she 
longed for his presence and the next she would be praying that he 
would not visit her that night. She both feared and desired him. 
But Catherine tortured herself to no purpose, for Gann de Brazey 
did not knock on her door that night, or on any of the nights which 
followed. And she, quite unreasonably, felt aggrieved and injured. 

During the time which elapsed between his return and Catherine’s 
presentation to the Dowager Duchess, Gann de Brazey had the 
pleasure, for so he seemed to regard it, of introducing his young 
wife to all the hidden treasures and marvels of his house. While 
Garin was away Catherine had made herself thoroughly at home in 
her own apartments, and she had visited and admired the section 
of the house set apart for receptions and social life. She had seen 
over the main hall with its carved and gilded ceiling and walls hung 
with superb Arras tapestries interwoven with gold thread showing 
scenes from the lives of the Prophets. Then she had toured the suite 
of rooms leading off it, slightly smaller, most of them, but no less 
luxuriously decorated and furnished. In every one the walls were 
of that rich crimson shade which seemed to be Garin’s favourite. 
They were decorated lavishly with gold and silver and set about 
with a profusion of oh^ets d*art and things chosen either for their 
beauty or novelty. There were innumerable samples of the gold- 
smith’s art, some of rare beauty, priceless books, their covers 
studded with precious stones, enamelled caskets, gold, bronze or 
crystal statues. The floors were strewn with rugs so thick that 
Catherine’s feet seemed to sink into them up to the ankles, and there 
was a collection of musical instruments, all carved from the rarest 
and most costly woods. Catherine had also visited the immense 
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kitchens, where everything seemed on a scale required to feed an 
army and toured the gardens, which their rose-beds enclosed by 
clipped borders and the stables and the store-houses where the 
household’s provisions were kept. But she had never once set foot 
in the cast wing of the house. This was reached through a solid 
heavy oak door with massive iron hinges which was always kept 
locked. Nor had she seen her husband’s apartments. This wing stood 
at right-angles to the long gallery which, with its coloured glass 
windows, ran the whole length of the first floor of the house. 

When Garin picked up a blazing torch and opened the mysterious 
oaken door Catherine realized at last why it was kept so carefully 
locked. The whole cast wing of the building, which appeared to be 
of great antiquity and was lit only by narrow slit windows, was 
really a sort of enormous warehouse where the Lord Treasurer 
stored the shipments of merchandise which were constantly arriving 
from the farthest corners of the globe and which he would then 
dispose of at a handsome profit through his many agents. In addi- 
tion to and quite apart from his many distinguished ihd honorific 
posts, it seemed that Garin also operated a thriving and far-flung 
business empire. Though necessarily secret and hampered to some 
extent by the interminable wars, it had none the less proved highly 
lucrative. 

‘You see,’ said Garin, half serious and half ironic as he escorted her 
through rooms crammed with every conceivable sort of merchandise, 
‘I am letting you into all my secrets, in the hopes, I need hardly add, 
that you will feel free to take anything you need or like from here 
at any time.’ 

She smiled her thanks and followed him, her eyes round with 
wonderment and admiration, as he guided her through his vast store- 
house of treasures. One of the rooms was piled to the roof with 
carpets, rolled up one on top of the other, and they gave out a heavy, 
musky scent, suggestive of sunshine and distant lands. The light 
from Garin’s torch brought their glowing colours to life for a 
moment. There were carpets from Asia Minor, from Smyrna, 
Brousse and Kulah, recognizable by d^cir warm colouring of deep 
blues and greens contrasted with rich reds and purples. Others, in 
more delicately blended shades, were from the Caucasus. Then there 
were Persian carpets from Herat, Tabriz, Meshed or Kashan, 
blossoming with all the flowers of an imaginary garden, superb 
Bukharas, brilliant rugs from Samarkand, and even some of the 
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loosely woven Khotan silk carpets from fabulous China. 

Other rooms held cloth of gold from the Euphrates, costly furs, 
sables, ermine, fox and vair from Mongolia, saddles and harnesses 
from Kerman, jasper from Kara-Shahr, lapis lazuli from Badakh- 
shan, uncarved ivory from the African jungle, white sandalwood 
from Mysore. Then there were spices worth their weight in gold, 
among them ginger from Mecca, cloves from China, cinnamon 
from Tibet, black pepper, cumin and nutmeg from Java, white 
pepper from Cipango, pistachio nuts from Syria, all of them packed 
in bags piled in great pyramids. The odour of all these spices com- 
bined was so strong that it made Catherine’s head reel. She felt the 
first warning throb of a migraine. The whole place was rather like a 
magical cave, in whose dark depths something would suddenly catch 
the light, a bright scrap of clo&, perhaps, or a gleam of metal, the 
creamy whiteness of a piece of ivory or the opaque green of a frag- 
ment of jade. When they reached the far end of the last room 
Garin, who had carefully locked the door into the gallery after they 
passed through it, drew back a plain green cloth curtain to reveal a 
low door which he then unlocked with a key which hung from his 
belt. Catherine found herself for the second time in her husband’s 
room, standing behind the very same silver and crystal chair where 
she had undergone such agonizing moments on that previous 
occasion before her wedding. 

‘I still have a few more treasures to show you,’ Gann said. 

She allowed herself a little nervously to be led towards the bed. 
Then Gann went round the back of this massive piece of furniture 
and showed her another door normally concealed by the velvet 
curtains round the bedhead. It led into a little round tower room. 
Three huge iron chests with massive padlocks took up almost all 
the available space. Garin put his candlestick down on a slab let into 
the wall and then, with an effort which made the veins on his fore- 
head stand out sharply, struggled to open one of the chests. In the 
gloom Catherine could just make out the yellow effulgence of a 
mass of gold coins. 

‘There’s a king’s ransom in there, should it ever be needed I ’ said 
Garin with an oblique smile. ‘The second chest is full of gold too. 
As for this one . . 

He wrenched back the heavy lid to reveal a dazzling Aladdin’s 
hoard of flashing gems of every possible size, colour and shade, some 
mounted and others unset. In one corner of the chest a number of 
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little caskets, each covered with purple velvet, stood neatly piled on 
top of each other. 

There were turquoises from Kerman, round Coromandel pearls, 
Indian diamonds, Kashmir sapphires, emeralds from the Red Sea. 
There were orange corundums as well, transparent blue aqua- 
marines, milky opals, blood-red carbuncles and golden topazes. But 
not a single amethyst. 

‘All the amethysts are in the caskets,’ Garin explained. ‘There is 
no finer collection in the whole world. Not even the Duke’s! I think 
he even envies me them a little. . . .* 

He gazed at the jewels with a glint in his eye. He seemed all of a 
sudden to have forgotten Catherine’s presence. The light reflected 
off the jewels on to his face in a curious coloured pattern which gave 
him a little of the look of some weird demon. Then he plunged his 
long dry hands suddenly into the blazing heap of gems and drew 
out a large barbanc-lookmg necklace made of enormous crudely 
cut turquoises, set in a sort of heavy gold lattice formed by inter- 
twined serpents. Before Catherine could stop him Gann threw the 
necklace round her shoulders. His hands, which were trembling as 
with a sudden fever, struggled to fasten the clasp at the nape of her 
neck. The necklace was so heavy that Catherine felt as if someone 
had tied a lead weight round her neck. It was also much too long to 
fit within the modest neckline of the gown she was wearing, a simple 
one of brown velvet bordered with a narrow band of marten fur. 
Garin’s hands still shook. 

‘It doesn’t look right! It doesn’t look right!’ he complained 
between clenched teeth. 

He looked quite wild. His black eye blazed uncannily, and the 
deep lines round his mouth seemed to have deepened farther still. 
Then he suddenly abandoned the necklace clasp and clutched at the 
neckline of Catherine’s dress, wrenching at it violently. The cloth 
ripped open with a dry little sound and Catherine cried out in alarm. 
TTie fever which had taken hold of Gann, however, seemed to leave 
him as suddenly as it had come. He was quite calm again as he 
slipped the torn dress off her shoulders, leaving her naked to the 
waist. He still smiled his curious sidelong smile. . . . 

The necklace now hung correctly. The gold lattice covered 
Catherine’s shoulders completely and hung down over her bare 
breasts, half concealing them, 

‘That’s much better!’ Garin said with an air of satisfaction. ‘I am 
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afraid you can’t be expected to go about half naked to show this 
piece off at its best . . . though it does look quite marvellous against 
your skin, like that. But keep the necklace, if only to make up for the 
torn dress. I must apologize for that, my dear. But, as you know, I 
cannot abide faults of taste.’ 

A long velvet stole, which she wrapped round her torn dress, 
allowed Catherine to return to her room without attracting the 
notice of her maids. She carried the necklace in both hands. By the 
time she finally reached her room she was shaking like a leaf. 
Fortunately Sara was not there. Catherine hurriedly took off her 
torn dress and threw it into a corner. She had one more proof of the 
fact that one never knew with Garin what might happen from one 
moment to the next. 

At supper that night he was cold and distant, and such words as 
he addressed to her were of the most banal description, to do with 
the weather they had been having. Then he escorted his wife to her 
room without more ado, kissed her normally and turned on his 
heel. 

‘Why don’t you ask him to explain what he is up to?’ Sara asked 
as she helped her mistress undress. ‘I think you have a right to know. 
I felt all along that there was something odd about this marriage, 
but I didn’t realize that it was as bad as this! Still a virgin after 
more than a month of marriage! I know your husband has been 
away most of that time, but still . . .’ 

‘But you guessed that something was wrong. Don’t you remember 
how you questioned me the morning after my wedding night?’ 

‘I knew your husband had not stayed with you for long that night. 
But I imagined that he would have visited you frequently since. 
How could one have guessed that he would behave like this? It’s 
incredible ! ’ 

After the necklace incident and the cheerless meal which had 
followed it, Catherine had been so angry that she had not tried to 
hide her state of mind. Feeling herself spurned and humiliated by 
Garin’s complete indifference, she had finally decided to tell Sara 
the truth about their conjugal relations, such as they were. Sara 
heard her out with an expression of comical amazement, hands on 
hips. 

‘What? Nothing? Nothing at all?’ 

‘Almost nothing. On our wedding night he came into my room 
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and made me get out o£ bed and take my clothes off. And then he 
stared at me for a long time, as though ... as though I were one 
of those ivory and alabaster statuettes he has in his room. He told 
me that I was very beautiful . . . and then he left. He has never 
come back. Perhaps he doesn't find me attractive.’ 

‘Are you mad?’ Sara cried, her eyes kindling. ‘Not find you 
attractive? Why, silly girl, you only have to look at yourself in the 
mirror ! There isn’t a man alive who could resist you if you really 
set your cap at him. That husband of yours is made of the same stuff 
as the others ! Do you mean to tell me that he took off your night- 
gown, looked at you standing there all naked . . . and then went 
quietly off to bed at the other end of the house? Why, I have never 
heard of anything so ridiculous ! It’s enough to make him the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole kingdom ! ’ 

As she spoke Sara shook out the dress which Catherine had just 
taken off and laid it out across the bed to brush it before putting it 
away. Catherine watched her with a disillusioned expression on her 
face. 

‘I don’t see why? He may very well only be keeping to the Duke’s 
bargain. He married me it is true, but Philippe may easily have made 
him promise never to touch me.’ 

‘Do you really believe that? Well then, just you explain, my poor 
child, what man worthy of the name would accept such a bargain 
without feeling eternally disgraced in his own eyes ? Anyway, a great 
prince like the Duke Philippe would never stoop to such a sugges- 
tion. No, there can be only two possible explanations. One is that 
Messire Garin does not find you attractive, which seems impossible. 
And the other is that your husband is not a real man. After all, he 
had nothing to do with women before his marriage. He has never 
been known to have a mistress, or a love affair of any sort. He had 
to be ordered to do so before he would take a wife. Perhaps . . 

‘Perhaps?’ 

‘Perhaps he is inclined the other way. ... It is a common enough 
practice in Greece and Italy where I come from. Many women there 
arc forced to go to their graves untouched because there arc men 
who prefer young boys to them. . . .’ 

Catherine’s eyes grew huge. 

‘Do you mean you think Garin is like that?’ 

‘Why not? He has travelled a great deal, especially in the countries 
of the Levant. He might well have become addicted to this shameful 
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vice out there. At all events, we must get to the bottom of this 
mystery.’ 

‘I don’t see how,’ said Catherine, with a shrug. 

Sara put down her brush and came towards her, looking at her 
with eyes which had narrowed to mere slits. 

‘I told you that if you really wanted a man enough no one worthy 
of the name would be able to resist you. Well, now you must show 
him that you do want him. After all, you have done nothing so far 
to attract your husband.’ 

‘But I don’t want to attract himl’ the young woman protested. ‘I 
would like to find out why he behaves as he does, I admit, but that 
is not at all the same thing as giving myself to him. . . .’ 

Sara flashed her a look of such withering contempt that it left 
Catherine rooted to the spot. Then she shrugged and turned her 
back. Catherine had never known Sara look at her like that 
before. 

‘You are not a real woman!’ the gipsy woman said contemptuously. 
‘To tell the truth you are well matched, the pair of you! No woman, 
no real woman that is, would allow herself to be so humiliated with- 
out trying to find out why. It is a question of pride.’ 

‘No it isn’t. I just love someone else. That’s all.’ 

‘Oh yes, I know you want to keep yourself pure for some young 
fellow or other who won’t have you at any price! And you really 
think you can succeed ? Silly little fool ! How long do you sujipose 
you can hold out against the Duke? Would you rather wait till your 
husband, since that seems to be his role, hands you over to him all 
trussed and ready like a fat little goose? You accept this slave’s role 
then? I’ll tell you something: if you had a little of my blood in your 
veins, a little honest red blood all hot with pride and arrogance, you 
would go and throw yourself into your husband’s arms and force 
him to do his duty by you ... if only to pay this Philippe of Burgundy 
back as he deserves ! But it isn’t blood which flows in your veins, it’s 
water! Wait till you are handed over then, poor thing, it’s all you 
deserve. . . .’ 

Catherine could not have been more shattered if she had been 
struck by a thunderbolt than she was by Sara’s outburst. She stood 
there, with her arms hanging at her sides, not quite knowing how to 
react. Sara suppressed a smile, before adding with deadly gentleness. 

‘And the worst part of it all is that you are secretly pining to go 
and have it out with your husband - because if there is one thing you 
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arc not ideally suited for it’s chastity! You arc really as cross as a 
turkcy<ock 1 ’ 

This second of Sara’s comparisons borrowed from the poultry-run 
had the effect of spurring Catherine out of her state of stunned sur- 
prise. She instantly flushed to the roots of her hair and angrily 
clenched her fists. 

‘So I deserve no better than to be handed over like a fat little goose, 
do I? And I’m as cross as a turkey-cock, am I? Well, we shall see 
about that! Go and fetch my women!’ 

‘What are you going to do?* 

‘Wait and seel You were right about one thing: I am very cross 
indeed ! I want a bath, at once, and all my perfumes ! . . . And let 
me tell you that if you don’t succeed in making me irresistible some- 
how or other I shall have you flayed alive when I get back.’ 

‘If it only depended on me,’ cried Sara, laughing as she ran to ring 
the bell, ‘your husband would be in mortal danger!’ 

A few minutes later Catherine’s women arrived, breathless. The 
silver bath was filled with lukewarm water and Catherine immersed 
herself in it for a few minutes. Then they massaged her from head 
to toe, powdered her all over and Perrine performed her rite with 
the perfumes under Sara’s watchful eye. Sara herself took charge of 
Catherine’s hair. While the other maids busied about their various 
tasks she brushed and brushed the long silky hair till it gleamed like 
gold and crackled when she touched it. She left it hanging loose 
down Catherine’s back. Then Sara dismissed the maids, intending 
to complete Catherine’s toilet on her own. 

‘What shall I wear?’ Catherine asked, looking qucstioningly at 
her once the women had left the room. 

‘You will wear what I tell you to wear,’ said Sara, who was now 
busy dressing Catherine’s hair in a long shining horse’s tail, secured 
on top of her head with a gold bracelet studded with turquoises. She 
clearly took considerable pleasure in her handiwork, and kept 
smiling mysteriously to herself. 

A few minutes later Catherine left the room holding a candle in 
one hand to light the way. Perrine had brought word that Garin had 
not yet retired for the night. He was talking about medicine to Abou- 
al-Khayr. . . . Catherine hurried along the corridors wrapped in a 
great taffeta coat lined with pale grey fur, with matching slippers on 
her feet. She wanted to get to Garin’s room before he did. 

When she reached the heavy oak door which led to her husband’s 
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room there was no light to be seen underneath it. She raised the latch 
and peered into the darkened room. Then she lifted up her candle, 
stepped in, and quickly shut the door behind her. All was well. . . . 

She went round the room lighting the torches which the valet had 
left ready with her candle. Presently the large, luxurious room was 
ablaze with light. The silver and crystal chair glittered like a jewel, 
but it was the bed which attracted Catherine. Slowly and a little fear- 
fully, she climbed the two velvet-covered steps and stood there look- 
ing at the sober but sumptuous bed. Geitnain, the valet, had turned 
back the covers, and she paused for a moment wondering whether 
to slip between the violet silk sheets. But, remembering Sara’s advice, 
she remained as she was, standing by the bed. Then she heard a 
quick footstep approaching along the gallery. 

When Gann opened the door of his room the first thing he saw 
was Catherine standing beside his bed, head thrown proudly back, 
looking at him. She was still wrapped in the silk coat. His gaze left 
her for a moment to range round the room with its blazing candela- 
bra, then returned to her with undisguised astonishment. 

‘What are you doing here.?’ 

Without a word she let her coat slip down to her feet and stood 
there, stark naked but for the barbaric necklace he had given her a 
few hours earlier. She smiled at him challengingly. Her pale slender 
body stood out sharply against the dark bed hangings, the golden 
nimbus of hair drawn back so as to reveal her Ibng supple neck. She 
looked like some pagan goddess. 

Garin blenched, staggered as though transfixed by an arrow and 
then leant against the wall with his eyes closed. 

‘Go away . . .’ he stammered hoarsely. ‘Leave me ... at once.’ 

‘No!’ 

He could no longer conceal the fact that he was profoundly 
agitated. He could not recover his self-control. With a feeling of 
triumph Catherine observed the distress into which this normally 
icily calm man had been thrown. She abandoned her last reserve of 
modesty. Silently, on bare feet, she came across the room towards 
him, smiling, and irresistible. 

‘I won’t go,’ she said. ‘I am staying here because this is where I 
belong, as your wife. Look at me, Gann! Are you so frightened 
of me.?’ 

He murmured, without opening his eyes: 

‘Yes. I am frightened of you. . . . Don’t you understand that I 
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cannot touch you, that I haven’t the right to do so? Why torture 
me by tempting me to do something forbidden? Leave me alone, 
Catherine, please I ’ But instead of obeying him she came still closer, 
slipping her arms round his neck in spite of his protests, and pressed 
her body against him, enveloping him in her scented warmth. She 
touched his white face with her lips. Garin, standing with closed 
eyes, looked like a martyr nailed to the whipping-post. 

‘I won’t leave you till you have made me your wife, as you have 
every right to do. I don’t care a fig for Philippe’s orders. They are 
wicked and unnatural and I repudiate them. I am your wife, and if 
he wants me he must take me as you have made me. Look at me, 
Garin.’ 

She heard him groan softly, and once more he tried gently to push 
her away. But this time he did look at her. And he saw the face of 
his enchanting temptress close to his own, with parted lips and eyes 
soft with promise. He felt each curve of her young, supple body 
against him. The golden goddess of a moment before, whom he had 
almost believed to be a figment of his imagination, had come to offer 
herself to him, and she was maddeningly desirable. He lost his 
head. . . . 

Seizing Catherine in his arms he stumbled across to the bed and 
flung her down on the velvet bedcover. Then he threw himself on 
top of her. He moved with such violence that Catherine had to 
suppress a scream. She shivered fearfully as she felt herself swept 
and bruised by a hurricane of passionate, savage caresses. Garin’s 
hands mauled her rather than caressed her, and his mouth covered 
her with hungry kisses from her knees up to her throat. He grunted 
like a famished beast as his fingers kneaded her soft, female flesh. 
Gradually, as the girl abandoned herself to the frenzy of the man’s 
caresses, she felt the stirring of desire and pleasure in her own body 
At first she moaned softly under Garin’s exploring, impatient hands 
but then her body relaxed, yielding itself expectantly to the promise 
of still greater delight. Her groping hands unfastened Garin’s 
doublet and lingered caressingly on his chest, which was lean, hairy 
and hard as oak. The canopy of the bed Seemed to be spinning above 
her head. . . . Suddenly, she gave a cry of pain; Garin, almost beside 
himself with desire, had bitten the soft skin below her right 
breast. . . . 

Her cry had much the same effect on her husband that a jet of icy 
water might have done. He released her abruptly, stood up and then 
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sprang to the end of the bed, where he stood looking at her, wild- 
eyed. He was panting, his facjjwas scarlet and there was a ferocious 
brilliance in his gaze. 

‘You made me lose ... my head. Now go ! You must leave me ! ’ 

She held out her arms to him, trying to bring him back to her. She 
felt angry and dismayed that he should still be trying to elude her. 

‘No, Garin! Come to me . . . please! For the love of Heaven 
forget about the Duke. . . . Come back to me! We could be happy 
together. I know we could ! ’ 

But he gently pushed away her outstretched arms and began 
fastening his doublet with trembling hands. He shook his head. His 
face was regaining its accustomed pallor. Catherine was suddenly 
convulsed by sobs. Angry tears sprang from her eyes. 

‘But why} Tell me why? You find me desirable. I know . . . you 
have just proved that you want me. So why^ whyV 

Garin slowly sat down on the edge of the bed. He stroked her 
lovely tearful face with infinite gentleness and then laid his hand on 
her golden head. Catherine heard him sigh. She cried out brokenly: 

‘You can’t make me believe that this cruel, inhuman restraint you 
have imposed upon yourself doesn’t make you suffer too! You can’t 
make me believe that ! I know you are unhappy. And yet you go on 
stupidly and obstinately making us lead this absurd, unnatural 
life. . . .’ 

Garin suddenly looked away. Leaving the rosy figure stretched 
out upon the bed, he walked over to a shadowy corner of the room. 
She heard him sigh once more. His voice took on a strange gentle- 
ness in which the note of suffering sounded all the more poignantly 
for being restrained and held in check. 

‘There is such sorrow in my heart!’ he murmured. 

‘Life was once so beautiful ! 

Such sorrow that my laughter has turned to tears I 

Even the birds of the forest are moved by my lament, and mourn ! 

O love so wondrous fair that you rob me of my resolve I 

But what am I saying, poor fool, in the heat of my rancour ? 

He who seeks happiness in this life must lose it in the next, alas ! 

For ever, alas ! ’ 

Catherine listened, astonished, as he spoke these lines. She 
wondered at their meaning. 
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‘What is that?* she asked. 

Garin gave her a pale smile. 

*Oh, nothing . . . forgive me! A few lines by a German poet who 
went on the Crusades, and whom the Emperor Frederick II made 
his protege. He was called Walther von der Vogel wiede. You see, I 
am like our friend Abou-al-Khayr. I love poetry too. Now I must 
leave you, Catherine. Sleep here, if you wish to. . , .’ 

Before Catherine could stop him he had crossed the room and 
vanished into the darkness of the long gallery. She heard his foot- 
steps grow fainter. . . . She was suddenly consumed with rage. 
Slipping to the foot of the bed she seized her coat and slippers. Then 
she wrapped it round her and ran back to her own room. As she 
slammed the door behind her Sara, who had been dozing on a stool 
near the fire, gave a jump and then, recognizing Catherine, stood 
up and looked inquiringly at her. 

‘Well?’ 

Catherine tore the necklace off and threw it angrily across the 
room, as far as she could. Then she stamped on her sil^ coat. There 
were angry tears in her eyes. 

‘Well . . . nothing!’ she sobbed. ‘Absolutely nothing!’ 

‘It isn’t possible!’ 

‘Yes it is. I’m telling you!’ 

Catherine’s nerves finally cracked. She sobbed on Sara’s shoulder 
without even bothering to put her clothes on again. Sara waited till 
she had grown a little calmer, her brows knitted in a worried frown. 
When her sobs were quietening a little she lightly touched the spot 
where Garin’s bite had broken the skin, and a little drop of blood 
could be seen. 

Now quite exhausted, Catherine k: herself be put to bed like a 
child. Then, while Sara attended to tne tiny abrasion, she told her 
exactly what had passed between Garin and herself, ending with this 
despairing cry: 

‘He is so much stronger than we thought, Sara! And so much in 
control of himself ! Nothing in the world will make him break the 
promise he has made the Duke ! ’ 

But Sara shook her head. 

‘It isn’t that. I am sure that he was on the point of breaking that 
promise, and that you almost won the day. I suspect there must be 
something else, but what can it be?’ 

‘Well, how can we find out? What can I do now?’ 
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‘Nothing. Wait. Time will tell, perhaps. . . .’ 

‘Anyway,’ said Catherine, snuggling into her pillows, ‘don’t 
expect me to go through another experience like that!’ 

Sara bent over and kissed her. Then she drew the curtains round 
the bed and smiled. 

‘Shall I go and fetch the whip for that punishment you promised 
me?’ 

It was Catherine’s turn to laugh now and the laugh did her a 
great ^eal of good. The humiliation she had suffered that night 
began to seem less grievous as her body relaxed and revelled in the 
comfort of her bed. It had been an interesting experience, but per- 
haps it had not ended so badly after all . . . seeing that she didn’t 
love Garin. 

These comforting reflections did not prevent her having bizarre 
dreams that night in which Garin and his exasperating secret played 
by far the largest part. 

Catherine was not wearing the turquoise necklace - to which she 
had in any case taken a violent dislike - when, with her hand on her 
husband’s, she was ushered into the room in the Ducal Palace where 
the Dowager Duchess was waiting. Garin knew too much about 
Marguerite of Bavaria, mother of Philippe le Bon, to allow his wife 
to wear anything more elaborate on this occasion than a simple grey 
velvet dress over a silver underdress which matched her tall pointed 
headdress. The headdress was so high that Catherine had to bend 
her head to pass through the door. She wore only one jewel, but an 
exceedingly beautiful one. It was a superb amethyst, framed by three 
magnificent and lustrous pear-shaped pearls, and Catherine wore it 
hanging on a fine gold chain round her neck. 

The reception-room which formed part of the Duchess’s private 
suite of rooms was not particularly large, and it was chiefly furnished 
with some carved chests and a group of chairs near the window 
where the Duchess herself was sitting in a tall chair emblazoned 
with her personal coat of arms. Some black velvet cushions were 
scattered about on the flagged floor for the maids-of-honour to sit on. 

Though she was more than fifty, Marguerite of Bavaria still re- 
tained many traces of the beauty which had once been famous. The 
carriage of her graceful head was still superb, and it helped to give 
her not particularly long neck a positively swan-like air. Her cheeks 
no longer had the roundness of youth, and her blue eyes had faded 
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a little, but their expression remained direct and imperious. The fold 
of her slightly thick lips indicated a stubborn, forceful character. Her 
nose was long but finely chiselled. She had beautiful hands and a 
tall, stately figure. 

Marguerite of Bavaria had been in mourning ever since her hus- 
band’s death. She wore unrelieved, but sumptuous, black. Her black 
velvet dress and headdress were banded with sables. A magnificent 
gold necklace, in the shape of a garland of acanthus leaves, gleamed 
under the black veil which hung from the headdress and veiled the 
Duchess’s neck. This strict observance of mourning was inspired not 
so much by regrets for her dead husband as by this tall, haughty 
woman’s ceaseless preoccupation with the prerogatives of her own 
high rank. Marguerite had found the gay, charming Due d’Orleans 
a great deal more attractive than the surly Jean-sans-Peur, and the 
French Court had always rumoured that he had been her lover. It 
was common gossip in well-informed circles that it had been jealousy 
still more than ambition, which drove Jean-sans-Peuikto the assassi- 
nation of the Duke. But, be that as it might. Marguerite’s tight-shut 
lips had never disclosed their secret. She was an excellent mother to 
her son Philippe, and a devoted and disinterested collaborator in 
matters of state. Burgundy was safe and thriving in her firm, capable 
hands and Philippe could devote himself to the northern provinces 
without a moment’s unease. 

Four of the Duchess’s six daughters were seated round their 
mother, forming a little inner circle amid the maids-of-honour. They 
were working with her on the same piece of embroidery, a huge 
batde standard in red silk embroidered with a white St Andrew’s 
cross. Catherine instantly recognized the Due de Guyenne’s young 
widow, Marguerite, among them, and she derived a sort of pleasure 
from the thought that the girl who had tried to save Michel de 
Montsalvy during the riots in the Hotel de Saint Pol should be sitting 
there. She attached a sort of superstitious importance to this meeting. 
Now twenty-nine years old, the young Duchess had not greatly 
changed. She was a little stouter, but her white skin was perhaps 
more dazzling than before. She wa^ three years older than her 
brother Philippe and the oldest of the family. 

Beside Marguerite’s full-blown beauty, her sister Catherine seemed 
oddly colourless. She was so slender as to be almost transparent and 
always dressed soberly, like a nun, in dark dresses and plain wimples 
which left only her narrow ferret’s face visible, with its timid anxious 
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eyes. Catherine was the unlucky one o£ the family. Her first betrothal 
at the age of ten, to the Comte Philippe de Vertus, had come to an 
abrupt end six years later when she learnt, just before the marriage 
should have taken place, of her fiance’s heroic death in the muddy 
field of Agincourt. Another match, this time with the heir to the 
Duke d’Anjou, had been contemplated, but then Duke Jean’s violent 
death at Montereau had thrown the pair into opposite camps and 
put an end to the projected marriage. Since then Catherine of 
Burgundy had refused all her suitors. 

The two other Princesses, Anne and Agnes, respectively nineteen 
and sixteen years old, were still young girls, and they did not aspire 
to be anything more than pretty, fresh and gay, though the poor 
folk of Dijon were already singing the praises of Anne, whom they 
reverently described as an angel dropped from Heaven. 

They both greeted Catherine’s curtsey with an open smile which 
went straight to the young woman’s heart. 

‘So this is your wife, Messire Garin,’ said the Duchess in her deep 
voice. ‘We must compliment you on your choice. She is indeed 
beautiful, and yet she retains the modesty and decorum suited to such 
a young woman. Come here, my dear. . , 

Catherine, with a beating heart, went up to the Duchess’s chair 
and knelt beside it with her head modestly bowed. Marguerite 
smiled, noting with an approving eye the details of the young 
woman's dress, particularly its modest neckline, and above it the 
young woman’s blushing face. She was aware of the rather special 
regard which her son entertained towards this girl and this did not 
displease her. It was normal for a prince to have mistresses, and, 
though her pride had at first flinched from the prospect of such an 
honour being bestowed upon a girl of humble birth, still she now 
noted approvingly that this young bourgeoise had all the bearing and 
elegance of a great lady, and she was undeniably a peerless beauty. 

‘We shall be pleased to number you henceforth among our ladies- 
in-waiting,’ she said graciously. ‘The Mistress of the Robes, the 
Dame de Chateauvilain, to whom we will introduce you presently, 
will explain your duties to you. Now, curtsey to our daughters and 
then take your seat on this cushion by our feet, next to Mademoiselle 
de Vaugrigneuse.’ 

She indicated a young girl with a mean face richly dressed in blue 
and silver brocade which did not flatter her yellow, liverish com- 
plexion. The young girl thus indicated assumed a disdainful little 
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curl of the lip as she moved away from the cushion assigned to 
Catherine, which did not escape the Duchess’s sharp eyes, 

‘We would like it to be remembered,’ she added, without raising 
her voice, but in such a cutting tone that the girl in question flushed 
to the roots of her hair, ‘that birth is not the only thing that counts 
in this sinful world of ours and that our favour can easily replace it. 
It is the prerogative of princes to elevate modesty to whatever rank 
they please, just as it is within their power to raze the proud and 
arrogant to the ground.’ 

Marie de Vaugrigneuse allowed the rebuke to sink in, and she 
even managed a smile in response to Catherine’s timid one. 

Pleased with the way she had dealt with this situation, the Duchess 
now turned towards Garin. 

‘You may leave us now, messire. We wish to discuss certain 
domestic and feminine matters with your young wife which we 
know are not diverting to a man’s ears.’ 

The Duchess had been born and brought up in HoUand and she 
had absorbed the solid, housewifely virtues of the Dutch, their love 
of orderliness and a well-run home. She was not above taking an 
active interest in the running of the palace, and she kept an eye on 
the expenses of her household, the kitchens and even the poultry- 
run. She knew almost exactly how many sheets she had, how many 
turkeys, and whether the money spent on candles was reasonable or 
not. She had a fondness for strange animals. A pet dolphin had been 
raised in a pool in the palace gardens and the Duchess lavished her 
most tender care on a porcupine for whom she had had a little niche 
built at the bottom of the staircase of the New Tower. She also 
owned a huge parrot, a handsome white cockatoo with a pink crest 
which a Venetian traveller had brought back specially for her from 
the Moluccas islands. At that very moment a page entered carrying 
the resplendent but bad-tempered bird on its gilded perch, and it 
provided a ready-made subject of conversation between the Duchess 
and Catherine. Catherine admired the bird’s vivid plumage with an 
unfeigned enthusiasm which won Marguerite’s heart, and she talked 
about Gedeon in reply to the countlesS^ questions with which the 
curious Duchess plied her. The Duchess had christened her bird 
Cambrai after the town where she and Duke Jean had been married. 
She laughed heartily at the story of Gedeon ’s misdeeds and at the 
account of his banishment to the little Moorish doctor’s room, 

‘You must bring both the bird and his keeper to see us,’ said 
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Marguerite, ‘We arc as curious to see one as the other. And perhaps 
this heathen doctor may be able to do something for our ailments, 
which are indeed numerous.’ 

The Duchess was so delighted with her new lady-in-waiting that 
when the collation was brought in by the head cooks she ordered 
that Catherine should be served first. There was ‘galant’ to drink, a 
decoction of heated, perfumed and pungently spiced wine which the 
late Marguerite of Flanders had made fashionable and which she had 
enjoyed preparing with her own hands. 

Catherine forgot her shyness in this benevolent and sympathetic 
atmosphere. She felt she could be happy in this setting even though 
two or three of her high-born companions, such as Marie de 
Vaugrigneuse, might look askance at her. She nibbled two custard 
tarts and drank a goblet of the punch with relish. Garin had told 
her that the Duchess approved of hearty appetites like those of her 
own countrymen. 

They had finished the collation and a footman was just taking away 
the remains of the meal when a page entered with a message for the 
Duchess. He told her that a horseman from the Duke’s Grande 
Ecune had ridden with all speed from Arras with a message for her. 

‘Bring him here!’ Marguerite commanded. 

A few minutes later they heard rapid steps of armour-shod feet 
echoing along the flagged floor of the ante-room. A moment later a 
man entered, dressed in the green cloth uniform, reinforced with 
steel plates, which was worn by members of the Duke’s House. He 
was not very tall but unusually powerfully built. The page escorted 
him to the Duchess and he knelt at her feet. He had removed his 
dusty helmet and carried it under one arm. Now he took a roll of 
parchment bearing the ducal arms from out of his tunic and gave it 
to the Duchess, bowing his head respectfully as he did so. This head, 
with its thick crop of square-cut black hair, seemed strangely familiar 
to Catherine, As she stared at it her first reaction of astonished dis- 
belief gave way to a joyful certainty. Could it really be he? Might 
it not be the effect of some trick of the light, or of her imagination ? 
And yet that profile, with its aquiline nose, was just like the one she 
remembered so clearly from all those years ago. 

‘You have come direct from Arras?’ inquired the Duchess. 

‘Direct, madame, and I await Your Grace’s commands. 
Monscigneur the Duke himself urged that I should make 
all possible haste. The news I bring is of considerable importance.’ 
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The tone of the stranger’s voice was easy without being familiar. 

Listening to that voice, now a little deeper than she remembered 
it, Catherine’s last doubts vanished. This cavalry officer of the 
Duke’s was none other than Landry Pigasse, her childhood friend. 

He had not seen her. He had not so much as glanced once in the 
direction of the whispering, rusding group of maids-of-honour. He 
was simply kneeling there waiting for further instructions. Catherine 
needed to summon up all her new-found training in courtly etiquette 
to prevent herself flinging her arms round her old friend and con- 
fidant and thereby shocking everyone present. Alas, what Catherine 
Legoix could do with impunity was forbidden to the Dame de 
Brazey, especially under the Duchess’s eye. 

The Duchess had taken the parchment with its great red seal and 
was unrolling it slowly, holding it in both hands. With knitted brows 
she studied what appeared to be a short enough missive. 

Her face sharpened a little and her lips tightened. The onlookers' 
curiosity turned to anxiety; it must be bad news. 

The Duchess dismissed Landry with a wave of the hand. He 
stood up and backed his way out of the royal presence. Catherine 
watched him go with a sigh, but she promised herself that she would 
find him again as soon as possible. . . . 

Marguerite of Bavaria sat in silence, one elbow leaning on the arm 
of her chair and her chin propped in her hand. She appeared to be 
thinking deeply. A moment later she sat up again and looked round, 
first at her women, and then at her daughters. 

‘Ladies,’ she said, slowly and solemnly, ‘it is important news 
indeed which our prince and son sends us. We feel it is not too soon 
to pass it on to you. Monscigneur has sent for two of his sisters to 
join him as soon as possible and it will be necessary for some of you 
to accompany them.’ 

This news was greeted with excited, curious murmurs among the 
ladies. Meanwhile the Duchess turned towards her elder daughter 
and looked at her earnestly. 

‘Marguerite,’ she said, ‘it is your brother’s wish that you should 
once more enter the state of holy matrimony. He has given your 
hand in marriage to a rich and noble lord, a man of ancient lineage 
and fair name.’ 

‘Who is he, Mother?’ asked Marguerite, who had grown slighdy 
paler. 

‘You are to marry Arthur of Brittany, Comte de Richemont. And 
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you, Anne,’ the Duchess went on, turning towards her young 
daughter with ill-concealed emotion. 

‘I, Mother?’ 

‘Yes, you, my child. Your brother has chosen a husband for you 
too. He intends to marry you at the same time as your sister, to the 
Regent of France ... the Duke of Bedford.’ 

The Duchess’s voice faltered over these last words, but this was 
covered by the young girl’s horrified exclamation : 

‘I must marry an Englishman?’ 

‘He is your brother s ally,’ said the Duchess, with an effort, ‘and 
his policy demands that the bonds should be tightened between our 
family and that of . . . King Henry.’ 

A harsh, powerful voice resounded from the other end of the room. 

‘The King of France is Monseigneur Charles and the Englishman 
is no better than a thief! If it were not for that damned whore 
Isabeau’s proclaiming her son a bastard there would be no two ways 
about it ! ’ 

A tall, robust figure of a woman had just marched through the 
door in the manner of one accustomed to finding them open auto- 
matically at her approach. She had the build of a foot-soldier, draped 
in a flowing scarlet gown, and the soft wings of white muslin which 
framed her face only further accentuated her masculine cast of 
features and slight moustache. The Duchess, far from showing 
annoyance at this outspoken interruption, watched her approach 
with a smile. Everyone at Court knew that the noble Lady Ermen- 
garde de Chateauvilain, the Duchess’s Mistress of the Robes, was 
allowed the privilege of speaking her mind, and that she was implac- 
ably opposed to the alliance with England and would have been 
quite prepared to voice her convictions on the subjects in the midst 
of the English Court if she had felt her opinions merited so much 
attention. She hated the English and allowed no one to remain in 
ignorance of that fact. Indeed, more than one doughty warrior had 
retreated in alarm and confusion before the immensity of her wrath. 

‘My dear,’ the Duchess said gently, ‘unfortunately there is some 
doubt about Charles’s birth.’ 

‘Not in my mind, and I am as proud a Frenchwoman as I 
am a Burgundian! So this little ewe-lamb is to be handed 
over to the English butcher, is she?’ she remarked, extending 
towards the Princess a hand as large as a plate but surprisingly 
finely shaped. The poor girl needed no encouragement to break 
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down. She was already quicdy weeping, quite oblivious of protocol. 

‘The Duke wishes it, my good Ermcngarde. As a good Burgun- 
dian, you know that his wishes must be obeyed.’ 

‘That’s just what makes me so furious!’ said Dame Ermengarde, 
seating herself heavily in the chair which Anne de Bourgogne had 
just vacated in order to kneel at her mother’s side. Suddenly her 
eyes fell upon Catherine, who had been looking at her open-mouthed 
since she entered the room. The large but comely hand now pointed 
towards her. 

‘Is that our new lady-in-waiting?’ she asked. 

‘It is indeed Dame Catherine dc Brazey,’ said the Duchess, while 
Catherine curtseyed to the Dame de Chateauvilain as deeply as her 
importance seemed to require. The latter studied her, replying to 
her obeisance with a brisk nod of the head, and then remarked good- 
humouredly : 

‘A pretty recruit! Forsooth, my dear, if I were your husband I 
would mount a strong guard round you ! I can think of more than 
one gentleman here who will soon be scheming to get you into his 
bed as quickly as he can ! ’ 

‘Ermengarde!’ said the Duchess reproachfully. ‘You are embar- 
rassing the child.’ 

‘Bah ! ’ Dame Ermengarde exclaimed, with a wide grin which dis- 
played a formidable array of strong white teeth. ‘A compliment never 
killed anyone, and I daresay Dame Catherine has heard a few in 
her time.’ 

The good lady would undoubtedly have gone on in this vein a 
while longer, for she was fond of tales of gallantry and bawdy jests. 
But the Duchess Marguerite hurriedly intervened and told her ladies 
that they should all begin packing their travelling chests for their 
forthcoming visit to Flanders. Meanwhile she asked them to leave 
her alone with her dear friend the Dame de Chateauvilain, with 
whom she had many important matters to discuss. 

Catherine dropped her curtsey with the others and left the room 
determined to seek out Landry at once. But as soon as they entered 
the gallery Marie de Vaugrigneuse plucked her by the sleeve. 

‘I dote on this velvet you are wearing, my dear. Did you buy it 
at your uncle’s shop?’ 

‘No,’ said Catherine sweetly, mindful of what Garin had told her, 
‘your grandfather’s donkeys brought it for me all the way from 
Genoa.’ 
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Catherine went to look for Landry as soon as she could but she did 
not succeed in finding him. The quarters of the ducal cavalry were 
near the stables, in a part of the palace where a lady-in-waiting could 
not go without the Duchess’s consent. Besides, she was told by the 
squire to whom she applied for information that Landry Pigasse 
was only staying a short while in Dijon. He was resting at that 
moment but would be in the saddle again that very evening to carry 
some dispatches which had just arrived from Chancellor Rollin in 
Beaune. He would certainly have crossed the city boundaries before 
the curfew. 

Catherine did not dare pursue the matter further. But she re- 
minded herself on the way home that if she were one of the ladies 
who accompanied the princesses to Flanders she would surely have 
further opportunities to see her childhood friend there. She vowed 
that this time nothing would stop her. She had been overjoyed to 
see him again because, apart from anything else, he was one of the 
few links which connected her to the past, to the days when they 
still lived in the shop on the Pont-au-Change, to the streets of Paris 
which she remembered so vividly and the terrible day of the citizens’ 
revolt. 

During the weeks which followed, however, she had little time to 
dwell on reminiscences of those days. She had first of all to attend 
the Dowager Duchess, who had taken a fancy to her and called upon 
her services more and more frequently, requiring her at the palace 
almost every day. Catherine found that she, together with Marie de 
Vaugrigneuse, the Duchess’s god-daughter, had been placed in 
charge of their mistress’s wardrobe. This proximity led inevitably to 
an occasional unsheathing of claws, and some barbed exchanges. 
There was little love lost between the two young women. Catherine 
would gladly have done without this little private war, for the other 
girl inspired only contemptuous indifference in her, but her character 
was not such that she could patiently suffer the constant pin-pricks 
to her pride which Marie administered. Uncle Mathieu’s cloth and 
Grandfather Vaugrigneuse’s donkeys formed the principal ammuni- 
tion in this war. Grandfather’s Vaugrigneusc’s rise to the nobility 
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had been quite recent. He had made his fortune in a somewhat 
clandestine, but very profitable, fashion, smuggling with the help of 
the invaluable donkeys. 

Another thing which took up a great deal of the young women’s 
time was their imminent departure for Flanders, and the prepara- 
tions for the Princesses’ double wedding. The wardrobe being her 
responsibility, Catherine was actively concerned with the two 
Princesses’ trousseaux. She helped them choose the materials and 
styles for their dresses. She bullied Dame Gaubertc, the worthy seam- 
stress, with the vigorous assistance of Ermengardc de Chateau vilain. 
She had had the foresight to make an ally of the formidable Mistress 
of the Robes by a gesture as discreet as it was endearing. This was the 
gift of a superb length of crimson and gold Genoese velvet which she 
had found in her uncle’s shop and which delighted the Countess, 
Ermengarde had, it seemed, a strong partiality for bright colours 
and particularly for bright red, which she seemed to think added to 
her natural dignity. The length of velvet and Catherine’s own 
enchanting smile, together with her undeniable taste in clothes and 
domestic appointments, had placed the Countess very decidedly on 
the side of the Lord Treasurer’s young wife. 

As for the new lady-in-waiting’s private existence, however, that 
passed without incident. Life with Garin slipped by peacefully and 
uneventfully, each day much like the one before. The Treasurer did 
not entertain much and did not like to make too much display of 
his great wealth, being well aware of the jealousy and envy which 
great riches incite in others. If he tended towards a show of luxury 
and ostentation in the privacy of his various homes, that was purely 
for his own personal pleasure, and the gratification of his eyes alone. 
To large banquets and noisy, crowded festivities, he preferred a 
quiet game of chess by the fireside, reading a book, contemplating 
his collection of rare objets d'art, and, recendy, the company of 
Abou-al-Khayr, whose learning and Oriental wisdom pleased him. 

The two men frequently had long discussions together. Catherine 
sometimes joined in, but more often than not they made her yawn 
with boredom, because, unlike Garin, "^hc was not interested in the 
mysteries of medicine and the dangerous and subde science of 
poisons. The little Moorish doctor was not only a remarkably skilled 
medical practitioner for that age. He was an even more remarkable 
toxicologist. 

At length the time arrived for the two Princesses, Marguerite and 
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Anne, to leave Dijon with their retinue. It was towards the end of 
March when the long train of horses, hackneys, carts and baggage 
mules passed through the Guillaume Gate. They soon left the forti- 
fications behind them, and it was not long before Dijon, its fantastic 
skyline fretted with towers and steeples, which looked like a forest 
of spears at a distance, had faded from sight. 

The gaiety usually to be found in expeditions of this sort was, 
Catherine noted without much surprise, totally missing from this 
one. The Duchess Marguerite’s health had t^^ken a turn for the worse 
of late and she had had to abandon the idea of accompanying her 
daughters, as she had originally intended to do. The Countess 
Ermengarde was travelling as her representative, and was to act as 
chaperon to the two Princesses. 

Comfortably ensconced in her saddle, enveloped in an enormous 
maroon pelisse lined with red fox, which doubled her already im- 
pressive girth, Ermengarde de Chkeauvilain ambled along at 
Catherine’s side. Neither of them spoke, being too busy admiring 
the fresh green foliage on the trees, inhaling the sharp early morn- 
ing air and enjoying the sunshine - sunshine which was so little seen 
in the town’s twisting, narrow, dirty streets. Catherine had always 
enjoyed travelling, even on short distances, and this journey re- 
minded her of the one she had made with her Uncle Mathieu the 
year before and which had been so rich in incident and adventures. 

The Countess Ermengarde also enjoyed travelling but for different 
reasons. There was the satisfaction of being able to gratify her in- 
satiable curiosity about people and places. She also liked the horses’ 
slow, tranquil pace along the endless roads, which allowed her to 
nod off comfortably, and she found that these siestas in the open air 
gave her an agreeable sense of well-being and sharpened her appetite. 

The Duke of Burgundy awaited his sisters at Amiens, where the 
double marriage was to take place. These marriages were the out- 
come of many months of negotiations and talks with the English 
Regent and the Duke of Brittany. He had deliberately chosen this 
episcopal city because, since it was neutral, in theory at least, this 
arrangement would cause least offence to the Duke of Savoy, with 
whom protracted peace negotiations were still going on. But the 
real reason for the choice was that the Bishop of Amiens was a loyal 
servant of the Duke and in Amiens he felt as if he were in his own 
country. 
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As the two Princesses and their retinue reached the Somme, after 
a long but uneventful journey across the devastated country of 
Champagne, Countess Ermengradc’s conversation was reduced 
almost entirely to curt, unladylike but expressive monosyllables. The 
reason for the good lady’s wrath was the fact that, wherever the 
lavish, glittering royal cortege passed, they saw only starving and 
ragged men, women and children, their features wasted by hunger 
and their eyes glittering wolfishly. The English and their thieving 
soldiery had spread misery, hunger, fear and hatred wherever they 
went. The winter now drawing to an end had been a terrible one. 
The famine caused by the destruction of entire crops by fire had 
ravaged the countryside for hundreds of leagues around and 
decimated the population. Those villages which had not been razed 
to the ground were quite empty of signs of human habitation. The 
journey, which Catherine had found so pleasant while they were 
travelling through Burgundy, now became an interminable night- 
mare. The young woman shut her eyes with a strickeo heart when 
she saw the armed escort using the wooden shafts of their lances to 
beat back a little group of half-starved people who had made the 
mistake of asking for their charity. Whenever this happened, how- 
ever, Princess Anne intervened indignantly, reproaching the soldiers 
bitterly for their hard-heartedness. Her own generous heart was 
touched to the quick by the sight of so much suffering, and 
wherever they went she would give, give, and give still more, till 
her purse and hands were empty, leaving a shining trail of sweetness 
and compassion behind her. If Garin had not respectfully but firmly 
opposed the notion she would undoubtedly have distributed the 
thirty thousand gold ecus carried by the mules along the route. This 
money represented a part of the Princess’s dowry of a hundred thou- 
sand &US which had been exacted by the English duke. The size of 
this dowry contributed to Dame Ermengarde’s increasing bad 
temper. 

‘What more does the greedy goddam want?’ she demanded of 
Catherine when the walls of Amiens at length came into view. ‘He 
comes here unlawfully, unasked, and bleeds this country of its last 
drop of blood. He takes to wife the sweetest,"* loveliest and most 
virtuous of our princesses, and yet he is still asking for gold when 
he should be down on his knees kissing the dust in thanksgiving 
for the favour Heaven has shown him! I boil with rage. Dame 
Catherine, I literally boil with rage to see our Duke extending a 
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friendly hand to this country’s ancient enemy and, not content with 
that, giving him his own sister too. • . 

‘I think he only does it to revenge himself on King Charles. He 
hates the King bitterly.’ 

‘To revenge himself, perhaps, but also in the hope of usurping his 
throne,* the Countess complained. ‘That sort of behaviour is dis- 
loyal in a vassal! Even when the vassal is a prince and trying to 
forget his obligations. It is dishonourable behaviour and that is all 
there is to it!’ 

A smile flitted rapidly across Catherine’s lips, chapped by the icy 
wind which had arisen and was driving the clouds pell-mell before 
it high above the spires and towers of Amiens. 

‘Those arc dangerous words, Countess,’ she said slyly. ‘They could 
be dangerous both for you and for me if the Duke were ever to get 
wind of them.’ 

But the look with which that good lady fixed her was so open, 
honest and proud that Catherine felt herself reddening under it. 

‘The Duke is perfectly well aware of my views, Dame Catherine. 
A gentlewoman does not stoop to deceit, not even for a Duke of 
Burgundy ! What I am saying to you now 1 would be equally ready 
to say to him ! ’ 

Catherine could not help admiring her. Fat, stentorian-voiced, 
and faintly comical though she was, Ermergarde nevertheless came 
of a great and noble line, and this high breeding was something 
which no amount of excess fat or eccentric behaviour could ever 
disguise. Her greatness and dignity were instinctive and they 
triumphed over all the pettier human frailties. She was a loyal friend, 
but she could also be a formidable enemy. It was far wiser to be 
her ally. 

When they reached Amiens the Princesses went to meet their 
brother, who awaited them in the Bishop’s Palace. Their retinue 
meanwhile sought their lodgings in the houses which had been set 
aside for them. Ermcngarde, naturally, accompanied her two young 
charges, while Catherine and her husband installed themselves in a 
house which stood a stone’s throw from the large white stone 
cathedral, and whose back windows faced onto a tranquil canal. 
This house, which, although not very large, was extremely comfort- 
able, belonged to one of the town’s most important cloth-merchants 
with whom the Lord Treasurer had close business ties. Garin had 
sent his steward Ticrcelin and his valet and secretary on ahead, 
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together with Catherine’s women, the latter under Sara’s super- 
vision. They had taken the bulk of their baggage with them, under 
armed escort, and when Catherine entered the cloth-merchant’s 
house she was delighted to find that nothing had been overlooked 
which might have added to her comfort. A fire blazed in the hearth, 
her bedroom was comfortably appointed and hung with embroidered 
tapestries, her bed had been made and a huge bunch of violets in a 
painted faience bowl lent their delicate fragrance to the scene. A 
meal was prepared for them in the principal room. 

This lodging of theirs, modest though it was, was a rare luxury 
and privilege in a grossly overcrowded town where any form of 
accommodation fetched an inflated price. The large retinues of the 
Dukes of Brittany and Bedford, the Comte de Richemont and the 
Earls of Suffolk and Salisbury had overrun the town. More than one 
burgher of Amiens had been reduced to crowding into one small 
room with his entire family and all the servants in order to leave 
more room for the followers, most of them arrogant and ill- 
mannered, of all these lords who had come to parley with the Duke 
Philippe. 

Every house had an escutcheon at its windows, and innumerable 
pennants and banners fluttered on the evening air. The device of 
the Duke of Brittany, black ermine tails on a field argent, covered 
all the houses to the east of the Bishop’s Palace, while the blood-red 
perpendicular stripes of the Comte de Foix covered tlie western 
sector of the town. The south part belonged to the red Lancastrian 
rose of the Duke of Bedford The English Duke and his followers, 
together with those of the Earls of Suffolk and Salisbury, occupied 
quite half the town. The Burgundians were crowded together in 
the northern sector and the servants of the Bishop of Amiens had 
to fit in wherever they could. 

Despite her weariness, Catherine did not sleep that night. All 
night long the town echoed with singing and shouting and trumpet 
fanfares of such vigour that they left the houses shaking. This was 
but the prelude to the magnificent and lavish feasts which the Duke 
Philippe had promised. And added to the din outside was her own 
nervous condition. Garin had visited the Bishop’s Palace that evening 
in answer to a summons from his master. On his return he paid a 
call on his wife, who had just gone to bed. She was chatting to Sara 
while the devoted gipsy woman brushed and folded away the clothes 
her mistress had been wearing that day. 
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‘You will be presented to Monseigneur tomorrow night, during 
the ball which is being given to celebrate the betrothals,’ he said 
briefly. ‘I wish you good night.’ 

On the following evening the Bishop’s Palace glowed in the dark 
as ruddily as if it were on fire. The barrels of blazing pitch on the 
batdements, together with the gold and crimson light which streamed 
through its tall Gothic windows, cast a lurid glare over the intricately 
carved white masonry of the near-by cathedral, enveloping its statues 
and carvings with a sort of unearthly radia-nce. A cascade of silken 
stuffs fluttered down to the ground from every embrasure and every 
pillar carried its silken banner. In the market-square, where the 
guards were having trouble controlling the crowd of idlers and sight- 
seers, the townsfolk could see a vividly coloured fresco unfolded 
before their eyes. There were lords and knights in doublets coruscat- 
ing with precious gems, taking cautious steps in their absurdly 
elongated pointed shoes, some of which were so long that their 
owners wore the points fastened to their belts with little gold chains. 
Some of them sported great embroidered hoods or immensely long 
jagged-edged sleeves which trailed as far as the ground and which 
they flaunted with superb effrontery. The ladies wore their most 
elaborate finery under the airy fantastic superstructure of their 
horned, pointed head-dresses. These were edged by single or double 
rolls of cloth or fur and swathed in clouds of lace or moussehne. 
They too sparkled with jewels, and walked along trailing the heavy 
satin, velvet, brocade or lame trains of their festive gowns behind 
them. Separated from the crowd by a double row of guards in full 
armour, these dazzling apparitions strolled nonchalantly towards the 
celebrations in the palace like so many unknown stars glittering for 
an instant in the torchlight before being engulfed by the dark maw 
of the palace doorway. All round the market-square the windows 
were thronged with sightseers, and it was as bright as daylight, 
thanks to the Duke’s liberality with torches and candles. 

Catherine stood watching the apparently unending stream of 
guests from one of the palace windows. She had come there that 
afternoon with her own women and the coffers which contained 
her gown and jewels for the ball. The Mistress of the Robes had 
insisted that the responsibility of making a last-minute inspection 
of Catherine’s clothes for her presentation to the Duke should be 
hers alone. For greater security, and to ensure that Catherine did 
not show herself, either from boredom or curiosity, to the assembled 
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guests before the appointed time, Ermengarde had locked her into 
her own room while she went off to supervise the dressing of the two 
Princesses. Catherine’s own toilet had been completed long ago and 
she stood gazing out of the window in the hopes that this would 
make the time go faster. . . . 

‘I can’t help wondering whether Madame Anne and Madame 
Marguerite will pardon you your beauty tonight. For beside you I 
am afraid their beauty is eclipsed as are the stars beside the sun. It 
really isn’t done to look so beautiful, my dear ! It’s indecent, almost 
scandalous 1 ’ 

Ermengarde had looked genuinely vexed, but her praise was none 
the less sincere for that. For once, however, Catherine found no 
pleasure in these compliments. She felt unaccountably sad and 
weary, and she would gladly have taken off her wonderful gown 
to snuggle down in her white bed above the green canal waters. She 
had never felt so lonely. 

In a little while Garin would be coming to fetch her. He would 
take her by the hand and conduct her to the great hall where the 
guests were now assembling. There she would curtsey to the Duke 
Philippe, his sisters the Princesses, and to their future husbands. She 
would again be seeing those grey eyes whose inscrutable calm she 
had once fleetingly disturbed. She knew that Philippe was waiting 
to sec her and that this evening was to see the fruition of his power- 
ful, unwavering desire for her, but this thought gave her no pleasure. 
That this high and mighty Duke should long to possess her, should 
even love her after his fashion, did not excite her in the least. She 
had noticed one couple in particular amongst the many who 
streamed into the palace. They had seemed very young, the chevalier 
little more than a boy, as fair as Michel de Montsalvy had been, 
clean-shaven and radiant m his dark-blue satin costume. He led a 
ravishing girl-child by the hands, as blond as himself, her hair 
wreathed with a simple circlet of pink roses as fresh as her pink 
moire gown. From time to time the boy would lean towards his 
companion and whisper something in her ear which made her smile 
and blush, and Catherine could imagine the squeezing of hands 
going on, the sweet whispered exchanges, the ardent, hungry kisses. 
Those two might have been alone in the world. He did not look 
once at the many dazzlingly gowned, often glowingly beautiful 
women who surrounded them. Her mischievous eyes did not once 
leave his face. They loved each other with all the ardour of the very 
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young and it would not have occurred to them for an instant to hide 
their passion. They were happy. . . . 

Against the yardstick of this blithe happiness Catherine measured 
the emptiness of her own existence. A yearning but lonely heart, a 
travesty of a husband who dressed her in fine clothes only to throw 
her into the arms of another man, the lust of strangers which did 
not interest her in spite of the many restless nights when her whole 
body ached to be appeased and satisfied and the blood seemed to boil 
in her veins. And finally the contempt of the one man she loved. . . . 
It was a sad reckoning. 

‘Your husband is here, Dame Catherine,’ she heard the Countess 
saying behind her. She had not heard the Mistress of the Robes enter 
the room, but there she unmistakably was, a garish but impressive 
figure in a red and gold velvet gown and a headdress almost as tall 
as a cathedral spire. She seemed to overflow into all the space avail- 
able and almost hid Garin, whose black-clad form loomed darkly 
near the door. 

He stepped forward, studied Catherine for a moment and then 
announced: 

‘Excellent!’ 

‘Better than that!’ Ermengardc corrected him. ‘Breathtaking!’ 

The word was apt. Catherine was breathtaking that night because 
of her calculated simplicity. Her plain black velvet dress, caught in 
under the bosom by a wide belt of the same material, was free of all 
ornament but for a flash of cloth of gold lining the long, long 
sleeves. In contrast to this absolute severity of cloth and cut, the daring 
neckline showed off her dazzling skin all the more triumphantly. It 
was cut low and square in front, baring her bosom as low as decency 
allowed and just covering the points of her shoulders. Behind, it 
plunged to a point below her shoulder-blades. The immensely long 
sleeves, in contrast, reached almost to her finger-tips. There would 
be many women as daringly gowned, but none of them, thanks to 
the dark matt texture of her dress, would look as naked as Catherine. 
The other daring touch which the Countess of Chatcauvilain had 
thought up was that Catherine should not wear a headdress. Her 
magnificent mane of hair hung loose on her shoulders as simply as 
a young girl’s. A single jewel, but one that took the eye with its 
brilliance, flashed on the girl’s brow, held in place by a thin gold 
circlet which was concealed under her hair. It was a black diamond, 
as fascinating as an evil star. This jewel, of matchless brilliance, was 
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Garin’s most prized possession and the most valuable gem in his 
collection. He had bought it several years before in Venice from 
the captain of a caravel which had just returned from Calicut. He 
had paid dearly for it, but not so dear as the exceptional beauty of 
the stone would seem to have warranted. The sailor had seemed 
eager to get rid of his black jewel. He was a sick man and his ship 
had been badly damaged during its last voyage. 

‘Every storm on earth seemed to be in league against us while I 
had this cursed pebble in my possession,’ he told Garin. ‘I shall be 
glad to get rid of it. It brings bad luck ! Every misfortune that could 
befall a ship has haunted me since we set sail - even to the plague 
itself, which struck us off Malabar. As a good Christian I feel it my 
duty to tell you that this is an unlucky stone, as unlucky as it is 
beautiful! I might perhaps have kept it, for I must die soon and 
luck matters little to me now, but the price of it will make my girl 
a good dowry. . . .’ 

Garin paid, and pocketed the diamond. He was not at all super- 
stitious and did not believe in bad luck, which was exceptionally 
strong-minded for a man of those times. The only thing that 
interested him was the beauty of this incomparable jewel, which, so 
the Venetian captain confessed, had been stolen from the forehead 
of an idol in a temple lost in the depths of the Indian jungle. 

Catherine knew the diamond’s history, but she was not afraid of 
wearing it. On the contrary, it fascinated her, and when Sara had 
placed it on her brow earlier that evening she had indulged in 
strange fancies about the heathen statue whose brow it had once 
adorned. 

‘The time has arrived to go into the great hall,’ said the Mistress 
of the Robes. ‘Monseigneur has just arrived and the Princesses will 
not be long now. I shall go in after them. Courage ! ’ 

Just then a fanfare of trumpets somewhere in the recesses of the 
huge building announced the arrival of the Duke Philippe. 

‘Come,* said Garin briefly, holding out his hand. 

The great hall presented such a dazzling spectacle that one hardly 
noticed the magnificent Arras tapestries, representing the twelve 
labours of Hercules, which Philippe had brought with him and 
which now covered the walls. Lords and ladies thronged together 
on the black and white marble floor which shone like a mirror, 
reflecting their sparkling figures. 
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Possibly because he stood out so starkly amid this bright-hucd 
assembly Catherine saw none but the Duke as she entered the hall. 
He was as sombrely dressed as she was herself, still wearing the 
proud perpetual mourning that he had sworn to adopt over his 
murdered father’s body as it lay in state in the chapel of the 
Chartreuse de Champnol. He stood on a dais raised several feet 
above the floor, on which three chairs had been placed for the three 
reigning Dukes, that of the Duke of Burgundy in the middle, that 
of the Englishman on the right and the Bneton’s on the left. The 
high backs of the chairs were embroidered with the arms of their 
occupants in gleaming silks, while the dais itself was covered with 
cloth of gold. Philippe stood out against this setting, a dark slender 
figure. A superb ruby necklace jn a gold setting which hung over 
his breast lightened the starkness of his costume. 

At Catherine’s entry conversation stopped and a sudden silence 
fell throughout the hall, a silence so profound and unexpected that 
the musicians, in their gallery above the door, put down their instru- 
ments and leant forward to see better. Catherine hesitated for a 
second, nervously, but Garin’s hand was steadying her and urging 
her forward all at once. She stepped forward, her eyes downcast so 
as not to intercept the looks she received, surprised and lustful from 
the men, and surprised and jealous from the women. The whispers 
that had started up were already quite embarrassing enough. 

Ermengarde was right. Catherine’s beauty that night was scan- 
dalous because no woman there could stand comparison with 
her. . . . She felt as though she were walking forward between two 
threatening walls of eyes which would not forgive her the slightest 
false step. One slip and the walls would close in upon her to crush 
and reduce her to dust. She closed her eyes for a moment, taken by 
a spell of giddiness. Then she heard Gann’s voice, cold, correct, and 
controlled. 

‘Your Grace, allow me to present my wife, Dame Catherine de 
Brazey, Your Grace’s very humble and obedient servant . . .’ 

She opened her eyes and, looking straight before her, saw nothing 
but Philippe’s long black legs and feet in their embroidered velvet 
shoes. The pressure of Garin’s hand, which had led her to the dais, 
now communicated to her what she must do next. She bent one knee 
and bowed her head while her dress flowed out around her. Her 
curtsey was a marvel of slow and stately grace. As she stood up she 
looked up at the same time and saw that Philippe had descended 
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from his throne, and was smiling at her as he took the hand which 
Garin had just relinquished. 

‘Venus alone, Madame, might have boasted of such charm and 
beauty. Our Court, which is already so rich in beauty, will be cele- 
brated the world over now that it is graced by your presence,* said 
Philippe, loudly enough for all that concourse to hear. ‘We thank 
your illustrious husband for introducing you to us. Our mother, we 
know, holds you in great esteem, and it pleases us to see that to such 
incomparable loveliness virtue and true modesty are allied.’ 

This produced a murmur in the crowd. The mention of the 
Dowager Duchess had had the effect on which Philippe had been 
counting. It raised a protective wall between Catherine and the 
jealousy and ill-will to which every ascending star gives birth. They 
would do all they could to destroy the Prince’s future mistress, but if 
she were protected by the formidable Marguerite the task became 
more difficult. 

Philippe’s pale cheeks had flushed slightly, andjhis grey eyes 
glittered like ice in the sun as he studied Catherine’s face with un- 
disguised pleasure. His hand trembled slightly as they clasped the 
small fingers which had grown cold with nervousness. To her great 
astonishment, she saw a tear glisten for an instant in the Prince’s 
eyes. Few men alive wept so freely as he. Any emotion, artistic, 
sentimental or otherwise would bring tears to his eyes, and when 
grief touched his heart they gushed forth in positive torrents. But 
Catherine knew nothing as yet about this curious trait of his. 

Just then ten heralds, bearing long silver trumpets from which 
brilliant silken pennants fluttered, entered the hall. They stood in 
a line and raised their instruments to their lips. A silvery fanfare 
sounded, echoing and re-echoing against the high vaulted ceiling 
in wave after wave of joyful sound. Regretfully Philippe let fall 
Catherine’s hand. The princely guests were arriving. 

Three men crossed the threshold. John of Lancaster, Duke of Bed- 
ford, was at their head, followed by Jean de Bretagne. The English- 
man, who was then thirty-four years pld, red-headed and thin, had 
his fair share of the celebrated Lancastrian good looks, but there was 
something about his expression, a look of intense pride sharpened 
by a suggestion of innate cruelty, which made his features look hard 
and thus robbed them of any charm they might have had. He had 
a stony stare which masked a formidable intelligence and great 
administrative flair. 
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Beside him Jean de Bretagne, a square figure almost as broad as 
he was tall, looked like a peasant, despite his sumptuous ermine- 
lined costume and shrewd face. But the most interesting of the three 
men was undoubtedly the last. Also somewhat square, but athletic- 
ally built and rather taller than the average, he might have been 
expressly designed to carry off a suit of armour. His cap of golden 
hair was close cut round a dreadfully damaged face, cross-hatched 
by recent scars and gashed across by one terrible deep wound. But 
his alert, deep-set eyes were as clear and blu^ as a child’s, and when 
a smile played upon this ravaged countenance it acquired a strangely 
potent charm. Arthur of Brittany, Comte de Richemont, was no 
longer a handsome man despite his youth - he was only thirty years 
old. The history of that dread day at Agincourt was inscribed in 
every scar on his face. Only a month before he had languished in 
the dungeons of a London prison. But he was more than just a brave 
soldier. He was a kind and likeable man, and one in whom one 
instinctively sensed a true and loyal friend. Richemont was the Duke 
of Brittany’s brother, and his reasons for accepting the Englishman 
as a brother-in-law were firstly that he had fallen in love with 
Marguerite de Guyenne, and secondly that this marriage would set 
the crown on his brother’s political schemes, which were decidedly 
pro-Burgundy at that time. 

Catherine caught herself examining the Breton Prince with con- 
siderable interest. He was one of those men whom one instantly 
wants as a friend, so true and staunch in their affections do they 
seem. She had felt little interest, however, in the English Duke and 
his numerous retinue. After a good deal of embracing the three 
Dukes took their seats on the dais and a troupe of dancers, dressed 
in fanciful red and gold costumes generally supposed to resemble 
those worn by the Saracens, bounded forward to perform a war- 
dance with much brandishing of scimitars and lances. At the same 
time servants carried round goblets of wine and crystallized fruits 
which would help stave off the guests’ hunger until the time arrived 
for the banquet to begin. 

Catherine was only half interested in the entertainment and in the 
otlier guests. She felt weary and her forehead ached dully where the 
black diamond hung upon it, as though the stone was digging into 
her flesh. She hoped she would be able to retire as soon as the 
Princesses arrived, which could not be long now. . . . The Duke kept 
looking down at her from his throne as he talked to the Duke of 
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Bedford, but this mark of interest annoyed instead of flattering her. 
She was embarrassed too by the many other stares and glances which 
came her way. 

A new fanfare announced the arrival of the Princesses. They came 
in together, wearing identical silver gowns, their long trains carried 
by little pages in blue velvet and white satin. Behind them, scarlct- 
faced and beaming with satisfaction, came Dame Ermcngarde. The 
Mistress of the Robes treated the assembled company to an Olympian 
stare. Then her glance lighted on Catherine and a conspiratorial 
smile flitted across her face, which Catherine returned. The item 
which gave Dame Ermengarde the keenest pleasure at these grand 
functions was the dinner, and Catherine guessed that she was already 
imaginatively savouring the repast to come, like some enormous 
cat. 

As soon as the Duke had presented his sisters to their future 
husbands his steward stepped forward to begin marshalling the pro- 
cession of guests towards the banqueting hall. As hc"^was about to 
start, however, a herald suddenly appeared on the threshold, blew 
a great blast on his trumpet and proclaimed, m a voice which carried 
to the farthest corners of the room: 

‘An unknown knight, who will not give his name, demands an 
immediate audience of Your Grace.’ 

The buzz of conversation stopped. Once again silence fell on the 
glittering throng. Philippe le Bon’s voice rang out: 

‘What does this knight want.?^ And why does he seek me out 
here, in the midst of a banquet.?’ 

‘I know not. Monseigneur. But he insists that he must speak to 
you and that right here, in the midst of the feast. He gives his word 
of honour that he is of noble birth and worthy of Your Grace’s 
attention. . . .’ 

The request was audacious to say the very least and it transgressed 
every rule of protocol, but the Duke was not averse to novelty. It 
made an unexpected interruption to the evening’s festivities. ... It 
would doubtless prove to be a witty ruse planned by one of his own 
high-ranking vassals to add to the excitement of the evening. And 
this refusal to reveal his identity was no doubt intended to make the 
surprise all the greater. Philippe raised his hand and commanded 
with a smile: 

‘Let this mysterious knight be brought before us with all haste. . . . 
We will wager this is some merry trick imagined by one of our loyal 
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subjects and that wc, and the ladies, may expect some joyous surprise 
to come of it. . . 

A delighted murmur greeted this command. The arrival of the 
unknown knight had aroused a great deal of lively speculation. The 
guests waited expectantly for some magnificent figure to appear, 
sumptuously disguised perhaps as a Paladin of bygone days, and de- 
claim some verses to his lady-love or pay the Duke some courtly com- 
pliment. . . . But when at last the mysterious knight appeared the 
cheerful hubbub in the hall instantly ceased. 

He was dressed from head to foot in armour of sable black, and as 
he stood framed in the doorway of the hall he looked like an effigy 
of doom. Everything about him, from the crest of plumes which 
nodded with every movement of his helmet to the weapons he 
carried, which were unmistakably the weapons of war and not the 
courtesy ones normally worn by knights on festive occasions, was 
unrelievedly black. He stood for a moment with his visor down, a 
silent and sinister figure, gazing round at the glittering company. 
Then he handed the heavy sword he had been carrying in one hand 
to a guard and, amidst a stupefied silence, began slowly walking to- 
wards the throne where the Duke sat. In the hushed silence his 
armoured feet clanked across the flagged floor with the solemn 
rhythm of a death knell. The smile had vanished from Philippe’s 
face and all present held their breath. 

The black knight strode on, nearer and nearer the throne, and 
there was something about his heavy, measured stride which sug- 
gested the implacable approach of Fate itself. He stopped at the very 
foot of the throne. His next move was as shocking as it was un- 
expected. Tearing off his right gauntlet he flung it down at Philippe’s 
feet. The Duke started back in surprise, his face all of a sudden 
ashen white. An angry mutter rose up in the crowd. 

‘How dare you ? And who are you ? Guards - unmask this man ! ’ 
Philippe shouted, his face livid with anger. 

‘Wait!’ 

Slowly and deliberately the knight raised his hands to his helmet, 
and Catherine’s heart suddenly started thumping wildly. An icy 
wave of horror swept over her and a cry escaped her lips before she 
could clap her hands over her mouth. The knight had removed his 
helmet. It was Arnaud de Montsalvy. 

He stood at the foot of the throne, holding his helmet with its 
crest of black plumes under his left arm, a tall erect figure whose 
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every line was eloquent of haughty contempt. His sombre gaze rose 
boldly to meet Philippe’s own, and stayed there unflinching. Then 
he spoke. 

‘I, Arnaud de Montsalvy, Seigneur de la Chataignerie and Captain 
in the service of King Charles VII, whom may God preserve, am 
come before you, Duke of Burgundy, to bring you my gage of battle. 
As traitor and felon I challenge you to single combat at whatever 
time and place you may choose and with the weapons of your choice. 
But I demand that it shall be a fight to the death. . . 

A roar of anger and horror greeted this challenge which Arnaud’s 
resonant voice had carried to the far corners of the hall. A menacing 
circle closed in behind the young man. Many of the nobles present 
had drawn the slender daggers they wore and were brandishing 
them threateningly, oblivious of the fact that they would have 
proved quite ineffectual against a suit of armour. Catherine’s heart 
was frozen in terror. Then Philippe imposed silence on his courtiers 
with a wave of his hand. The look of fury had gradually left his face 
and been replaced by one of intense curiosity. He sat "down again, 
and leant forward on his throne. 

‘You are not wanting in audacity, Seigneur de Montsalvy. But 
why do you address me as traitor and felon ? Why this challenge to 
combat?’ 

Arnaud shrugged his shoulders, arrogant as a fighting cock. 

‘The answer to these questions is inscribed on the face of your 
guest of honour tonight, Philippe de Valois. Everywhere I look I 
see the red rose of Lancaster, You treat the Englishman as a brother 
and give him your sister in marriage. And yet you ask me to explain 
why you, a French prince who receives the enemy of France under 
his roof, are a traitor to your country.’ 

‘I am not here to discuss politics with anyone who pleases.’ 

‘Politics have nothing to do with it. This is a question of honour. 
You are a vassal of the King of France, as you well know. I have 
thrown down my gauntlet. Will you pick it up, or must I also con- 
sider you a coward?’ 

The young man was stooping down to pick up the gauntlet when 
the Duke stopped him with a curt gesture. 

‘Leave it ... the gauntlet is thrown down and you no longer 
have the right to pick it up again.’ 

Arnaud’s white teeth flashed for an instant in a wicked grin. But 
the Duke went on : 
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‘Nevertheless, a ruling prince cannot engage in single combat 
against a mere knight. Our champion will take up the gauntlet,* 

A burst of mocking laughter interrupted him. Catherine saw 
Philippe’s hands tighten on the arms of his chair. He stood up. 

‘Has it occurred to you that I have only to say the word for my 
men to seize you and cast you into the nearest dungeon?’ 

‘You could also send all your knights against me in the lists. But 
that would not be a knightly action either. On that bloody field at 
Agincourt, where the whole nobility, with the exception of your 
father and yourself, felt honour bound to fight till their lances 
shattered, more than one prince crossed swords with knights even 
humbler than myself.’ 

Philippe’s voice, under pressure of uncontrollable fury, rose to a 
shrill pitch which few had ever heard in him before and which 
betrayed his rage more surely than his words. 

‘It is common knowledge that we bitterly regret not having been 
able to take part in that glorious and disastrous battle.’ 

‘That IS easily said some eight years after the event,’ Arnaud re- 
plied sarcastically. ‘I was there, my Lord Duke, and it is that, per- 
haps, which gives me the right to speak up so boldly here tonight. 
But be that as it may 1 If you prefer to dnnk, dance and fraternize 
with the enemy, carry on! Meanwhile I shall take up my gaunt- 
let ’ 

‘I will take it up. . . .’ 

A giant of a knight, dressed in an outlandish costume chequered 
in red and blue which fitted closely round a body as massive as a 
bear’s, stepped forward out of the crowd. He bent down with an 
agility unexpected in such a colossus and retrieved the gauntlet. 
Then he turned towards the black-clad knight. 

‘You wished to take up arms against a prince. Seigneur dc la 
Chataignerie. Content yourself instead with the blood of Saint 
Louis, even though ’tis crossed with the bar sinister. ... I am Lionel 
de Bourbon, the Bastard of Vendome, and I tell you that you are 
lying in your throat. . . .’ 

Catherine was on the verge of collapse. Feeling herself about to 
swoon she groped around instinctively for something to lean on. 
This she found in Dame Ermengarde’s sturdy arm, the good lady 
having taken up a position near by. The Mistress of the Robes, eyes 
rolling and nostrils flaring, was snorting like a war-horse at the 
sound of the trumpet. Her attention was riveted by the scene which 
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was taking place, and it was evident that she was enjoying it hugely. 
She gazed with shining eyes at the powerful black form of the Cap- 
tain dc Montsalvy, and her ample bosom swelled with emotion. 
The knight, meanwhile, stared with the utmost composure at his 
adversary’s gigantic figure. The sight seemed to satisfy him, for he 
shrugged his broad, steel-clad shoulders and replied. 

‘All honour to the blood of good King Louis, though I am sur- 
prised to see it risked in such a sorry cause ! I shall have the pleasure 
of slicing your ears off then, my Lord Bastard, instead of your 
master’s. But mark this well; it is to the judgment of God that I 
have summoned you! You have chosen to defend the cause of 
Philippe of Burgundy as I have attacked it in my Royal Master’s 
name. But this is not a question of politely measuring lances, in the 
ladies’ honour. We shall be fighting to the death, till one of us is 
killed or cries for mercy ! ’ 

At this Catherine gave a soft moan which Garin overheard. He 
flashed a quick glance at his wife but refrained from comment. Dame 
Ermengarde also overheard. She shrugged. 

‘Don’t take it to heart so, my dear ! The judgment of God is a fine 
thing. And I am sure God will do justice to this young knight. ’Pon 
my word, he is a magnificent creature! What’s his name? Mont- 
salvy ? An ancient name I believe, and worthily bestowed ! ’ 

These sympathetic words comforted Catherine a little. In the sea 
of hate which surrounded Arnaud, they were the only friendly ones 
to be heard. Then another voice spoke up for the young man. The 
Duke had just asked him dryly if he had a second for the combat. 

‘God’s Death!’ cried Arthur de Richemont. ‘If he has not, I am 
ready to offer him my sword, for he is a brave comrade whom I 
fought beside at Agincourt. Do not sec this as an insult to yourself 
though, brother Burgundy, but merely as a tribute to an old and 
valued brotherhood-at-arms.’ 

‘You have my approval, milord,’ said Marguerite, his fiancee, in 
a voice which shook with emotion. ‘This knight is the younger 
brother of a squire I once had in my service in my Guyenne house- 
hold, a gentle knight and a good friend who was cruelly wronged 
by the people of Paris during those dreadful days of the rule of 
Cabochc. I begged for his life to be spared, but my father refused. If 
you take up arms on behalf of Arnaud de Montsalvy, my dear Lord, 
you will be wearing my colours twice over. For I cannot support my 
brother.’ 
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Richemont, touched by these words, took his fair-haired fiancee’s 
hand and kissed it tenderly. 

‘Sweet lady, in choosing you my heart chose wisely,’ he said. 

Meanwhile, however, Arnaud, after saluting the Breton noble- 
man, had haughtily pointed out a second knight, likewise fully 
accoutred, who had just appeared on the threshold. 

‘The Sire de Xaintrailles will second my cause, should the need 
arise.’ 

The new arrival, who was bareheaded, had a shock of carroty 
orange hair and a mocking smile on his lips. He too was tall and 
sturdily built. On hearing his name mentioned he took a few steps 
forward and bowed. Philippe of Burgundy, making a visible effort 
to control himself, stood up, but kept one hand resting on the arm 
of his chair. 

‘Messires,’ he said, ‘God willing, this encounter whose outcome 
He alone can foretell shall take place in my own town of Arras so 
that no blood may be spilt on the land of our Lord Bishop of Amiens. 
You have my word that you will be received there courteously and 
without danger to yourselves. And now, since this occasion is a 
festive one, let us forget the battle to come. I bid you number your- 
selves among my guests.’ 

Philippe’s pride had come to his rescue at last. He had regained 
complete command over himself and no one could guess what savage 
and violent feelings might be raging within him as a result of 
Arnaud’s public insult. He had an overweening sense of his own 
dignity and pre-eminence as a ruling prince. Besides, confident as 
he was of the huge strength of the Bastard of Vendome, he could 
allow himself the luxury of behaving magnanimously and acquitting 
himself of the duties of a host even towards an avowed enemy. 

But Arnaud de Montsalvy coolly replaced his helmet, raising the 
visor with a tap of the forefinger. Once more his black eyes met 
Philippe’s cool grey stare. 

‘I thank you. Milord Duke. But as far as I am concerned my 
enemies are enemies and foremost among them I place my King’s 
enemies. I only drink with my friends. We shall meet again in three 
days ... for the single combat. For the moment we return to Guise. 
Make way ! ’ 

With a curt nod of the head the knight spun round on his heel and 
moved slowly towards the door. But before he turned round his 
gaze had wavered momentarily and lighted for one brief instant 
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on Catherine. The young woman, almost in tears, had seen a flash 
of recognition light up those black pupils. Without quite knowing 
what she was doing, she half raised her hands towards him in an 
imploring gesture. But by now Arnaud de Montsalvy was far across 
the room, and a moment later the great doors swung shut behind the 
two knights. When the black knight’s figure vanished Catherine felt 
suddenly as if all the fights had been dimmed and the huge room 
had grown dark and cold. 

Then the trumpets sounded to announce that the banquet was 
to begin. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Single Combat 

The banquet was like a long-drawn-out torture for Catherine. All 
she wanted was to be left alone in the peace and silence of her own 
room to think about the man who had so unexpectedly reappeared 
in her life. When she first caught sight of Arnaud that evcningjicr 
heart had almost stopped beating, but after he left it had started beat- 
ing all the faster and stronger and when his black-armoured figure 
vanished through the oak doors she had felt such an urge to run 
after him that it had needed all her self-control and common-sense 
not to give way to it. She felt herself drawn towards him as though 
by a powerful magnet. She could not guess what hts reaction would 
have been, but for the joy of speaking to him, touching him, feeling 
his fierce black gaze upon her - for these scant pleasures Catherine 
would have given everything she had. And for the ecstasy of one 
brief moment in his arms she would joyfully have sold her soul to 
the Devil. 

Throughout that evening she talked, smiled, and graciously 
accepted the attentions and compliments which her beauty attracted. 
But her lips and eyes moved mechanically. In fact Catherine was 
miles away from the palace at Amiens. She was galloping alongside 
Montsalvy and Xaintraillcs on the road to Guise, where King 
Charles’s men were encamped. With a lover’s unerring accuracy her 
mind’s eye conjured up the black-armoured silhouette stooped over 
the horse’s neck and his firm profile and set lips under the shadow 
of his visor. She could almost hear the dull thudding of the horses’ 
hooves, the clinking of their weapons, even the beating of Arnaud’s 
heart under his suit of armour. She was close to him, one with him, 
so much a part of him that she felt as if the knight were her own 
flesh, bones and blood. She paid no heed to Garin’s curt tone when 
he suddenly said: 

‘Let us go home!’ 

Nothing mattered to her now that Arnaud had reappeared in her 
life. She had no thought for either Garin and his wealth or Philippe 
and his love. Not that the glance Arnaud cast her as he left the room 
had been particularly encouraging, except perhaps that somewhere 
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in the anger and contempt she read there Catherine had seemed to 
detect something like a glimmer of admiration. And it was on this 
slender thread that she hung her hopes and dreams. He obviously 
detested her, and even more certainly despised her, but, as Abou-al- 
Khayr had pointed out, he desired her too. As the boat glided home- 
wards along the green canal waters, Catherine, sitting at Garin’s 
side, felt challenged by the prospect of a duel with Arnaud. It was 
an exhilarating experience in some ways to come face to face with 
one’s destiny - a destiny which no longer seemed impossibly out of 
reach. The haughty Comte de Montsalvy might look down upon a 
cloth-merchant’s niece, but the Dame de Brazey was his social equal. 
Catherine realized that her marriage had placed her on almost the 
same footing as Arnaud. She was absorbed into his world of pomp 
and splendour now whether he liked it or not. And that evening she 
had had the opportunity to try the power of her dazzling beauty. 
How often Philippe’s eyes had rested upon her that evening! . . . 
And other men’s too, all with that same hungry, eager expression 
in them! That evening, for the first time, Catherine*" felt strong 
enough to brush aside all the obstacles which stood between herself 
and her love, such as Arnaud’s hatred of the Legoix family for 
instance. She promised herself she would soon cure him of that. 
How could he possibly go on holding her responsible for his brother’s 
death once he learnt that she herself had all but died, that her father 
had been hanged and her home destroyed as a result.? Catherine 
knew that she wanted this man, who till now had seemed such a 
remote figure, with every passionate fibre of her body, and she would 
have neither rest nor respite until he had made her finally and 
irrevocably his own. 

Catherine returned home and went up to her room absorbed in 
her secret thoughts. She was suddenly reminded of her husband’s 
existence when she noticed that he had followed her into her apart- 
ments. He stood with one elbow propped on the mantelpiece, staring 
at her curiously. Catherine could not guess what thoughts lay behind 
that impassive countenance. She gave him a vague smile as she 
relinquished her long black velvet coat into Sara’s waiting 
hands. 

‘Aren't you tired?’ she asked. ‘I feel quite exhausted. All those 
people, and the heat!’ 

As she spoke she moved towards her dressing-table. The mirror 
reflected her dazzling beauty set off by the darkly flashing diamond 
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on her brow. Supposing Gann to have followed her only in order to 
collect his precious jewel, she hurriedly unfastened the gold chain 
and held it out to him. 

‘Here you arc! Here is your beloved diahiond back. I imagine 
you must be longing to put it in a safe place. . . .* 

Garin rejected the proffered jewel with an impatient gesture. A 
disdainful smile curved his thin lips. 

‘Keep it!’ he said. ‘The diamond has nothing to do with my 
presence here tonight. I came because I wanted to ask you a question. 
How long have yOu known Messire dc Montsalvy.?’ 

The question took Catherine by surprise, and she looked round 
anxiously for Sara. But the gipsy woman, sensing that her master 
wished to speak to his wife, had vanished from the room m her 
usual noiseless fashion and left them alone together. The young 
woman turned her head away from him, picked up an ivory comb 
and began carefully combing out her long hair. 

‘What makes you think I know him^" she asked. 

‘You gave yourself away with that show of emotion earlier this 
evening. The sight of a complete stranger would not have made you 
tremble so violently. Allow me to repeat my question. Where and 
when did you meet him?’ 

Garin’s manner was perfectlv courteous and his voice had not risen 
a note above its usual low timbre but Catherine was not deceived. 
He wanted an answer and he would wait till he got one. She decided 
that the wisest course would be to tell him the truth, or at least part 
of It, the part that he would understand. She briefly described the 
scene on the Tournai highway when she and Mathieu had found the 
wounded man, and how they had taken him to the inn and Abou- 
al-Khayr had subsequently taken care of him and nursed him back 
to health. 

‘As you see,’ she said smiling, ‘he is an old though distant acquaint- 
ance. But it was only to be expected that I should show some emotion 
when he reappeared so suddenly and surprisingly this evening, and 
in such tragic circumstances too.’ 

‘Tragic is an apt word, my dear. It seems likely that you will soon 
be mourning your old acquaintance’s untimely demise. The Bastard 
of Vendome is a formidable foe who combines the cunning and 
agility of a serpent with the strength of a bull. . . . And it is a fight 
to the death. Perhaps you would rather not be present at the joust 
in view of your impressionable nature.’ 
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‘What an idea I Of course I shall see the combat. Has Monseigneur 
Philippe not invited us?’ 

‘Yes, he has. Very well then, if you feel strong enough for such 
an ordeal we will go. 1 wish you good night, Catherine.’ 

Catherine was tempted for a moment to detain him for a little 
while longer. His behaviour was puzzling and she would have liked 
to engage him in further conversation so as to gauge how far he 
believed her explanations. But her longing to be left to her thoughts 
of Arnaud was stronger. She allowed Garin to leave and even dis- 
missed Sara when she returned to help her undress. She had no 
intention of confiding the hope which burgeoned within her as 
warmly and secretly as a child in the womb, and which she meant 
to nurture until the time came for her to reap her full harvest of 
happiness. 

At the moment all her thoughts revolved around one word: Arras 
She tried to forget that Arnaud would be risking his life there. All 
she could think of was that in two days’ time the sanic city walls 
would encompass them both, under the same sky. Catherine told 
herself that this time she would not let Arnaud go without trying 
to win him back, whatever the consequences of that might be. 

The Brazeys found it harder to get suitable lodgings in Arras than 
they had in Amiens. Philippe de Bourgogne was too solicitous of his 
good citizens of Arras to force them to make room for his guests 
in the cavalier fashion of the Bishop of Amiens. Catherine found 
herself obliged to share the two rooms which had been placed some- 
what grudgingly at their disposal by a wool merchant in the centre 
of the town with Ermengarde de Chateau vilain, Marie de Vaugrig- 
neuse and two other of the Princesses’ ladies-in-waiting. Garin 
meanwhile joined Nicolas Rollin and Lambert de Saulx in an inn. 
This arrangement delighted Catherine, who regarded Garin’s 
temporary separation from her as a good omen for the success of 
her plans. 

The news that a single combat was to take place on the following 
day had filled the town to bursting poii.^^ People were streaming in 
from all the neighbouring castles and villages and even from quite 
distant towns. Tents were springing up like mushrooms right up to 
the city walls, so that Arras had somewhat the appearance of rising 
up out of a bed of enormous flowers. The joust was the only topic 
of conversation in the squares and at street corners, and many wagers 
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were exchanged on the outcome of the fight. Catherine was furious 
to discover everywhere she went that the odds were heavily in favour 
of the Bastard of Vendome. Nobody seemed prepared to get a high 
price on Arnaud de Montsalvy’s skin, and the market-place seemed 
to be full of people loudly proclaiming that they would not like to 
be in his shoes. Catherine finally lost her temper. 

‘Since when has brute strength had the advantage over skill and 
courage?’ she cried angrily as she helped Dame Ermengarde unpack 
her travelling chests and hang out the creases in her gowns in readi- 
ness for that evening’s banquet and the j6ust on the following day. 
‘That Bastard is as strong as a bear, but that doesn’t mean that he 
is certain to win.’ 

‘A plague on’t, my dear,’ said Ermengarde, hastily snatching her 
precious Genoese velvet dress from Catherine, who was treating it 
somewhat roughly in her exasperation, ‘this presumptuous young 
fellow seems to have found at least one ardent supporter! And yet 
it seems to me that your prayers should all be devoted to the Bastard, 
since it is he who will be fighting to defend our Duke’s honour. 
Can it be that you are not quite the loyal Burgundian that you would 
like to appear?’ 

Catherine felt herself blushing under the stout Dame’s sharp-eyed 
scrutiny and did not answer. She realized she had overstepped her- 
self, but she would rather have had her tongue cut out than retract 
her last words. Ermengarde did not appear to be in the least offended, 
however. She gave a great roar of laughter and dealt her young 
friend such a hearty slap on the back that she almost sent her fl) ing 
head first into the open coffer. 

‘Don’t look at me like that, Dame Catherine!’ she cried. ‘Now 
that we are alone I don’t mind admitting that I too have offered 
up a few prayers on behalf of this young upstart. Quite apart from 
the fact that I also consider King Charles to be our most legitimate 
sovereign, I have always liked handsome lads, especially when they 
are rash, headstrong and a little mad to boot. And, sacrebleu, he’s 
a fine-looking fellow, that young stallion! If I were twenty years 
younger . . .’ 

‘What would you do?’ Catherine asked, with amusement. 

‘I don’t know how I would set about it, but I can promise you that 
he wouldn’t be able to get into bed at night without finding me wait- 
ing there ! And, marry, it would need more than that great sword 
of his to get me out again! Unless I’m very much mistaken that 
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lad not only has the looks of a real man but the mettlesome spirit 
of one. You can sec it in his eyes I And Tm ready to swear he’s a 
past-master when it comes to love-making. You can tell these things 
at a glance when you’ve had a bit of experience.’ 

Meanwhile Catherine made a great business of brushing the scarlet 
dress and spreading it out carefully across the immense bed which 
she was to share with the Mistress of the Robes. ITiis, she hoped, 
would allow her to hide the blushes which Dame Ermcngardc’s 
frank and outspoken remarks had brought rushing to her face. But 
the Countess’s eyes were uncommonly sharp. 

‘Leave that dress alone,’ she cried gaily. ‘Stop playing at prunes 
and prisms with me, miss, and don’t try to hide your blushes so that 
I shall think I have shocked you. I have just told you what I would 
do if I were twenty years younger. ... If I were you, for instance ! ’ 

‘Oh I’ cried Catherine, outraged. 

‘I’ve told you not to play the prude with me, Catherine de Brazey, 
and you mustn’t take me for a fool either, my dear. I’m a silly old 
creature in some respects, but I know enough to recognize a love- 
sick face when I sec it. It was as well for you that your husband 
could only see with one eye that other night at the ball. Your love 
for this man was written all over your face.’ 

Was Catherine’s secret, then, which she had fondly supposed 
buried in her heart from prying eyes, so transparently visible in her 
face? In that case, who else had guessed it? How many other people 
at the betrothal banquet had fathomed the existence of a mysterious 
bond between the black knight and the lady with a black diamond 
on her brow? Garin, perhaps, which would account for his taciturn 
mood later that evening. The Duke possibly. And many of the 
women, no doubt, perpetually on the watch for weaknesses in their 
rivals which they could turn into deadly weapons against 
them. . . , 

‘Now don’t torment yourself,’ added Dame Ermengarde, from 
whom Catherine’s expressive face clearly held no secrets. ‘Your hus- 
band has only one eye. As for Monseigneur, he was far too taken 
up with your handsome knight at that^point to notice you. And, at 
the risk of seeming impertinent, I must point out that while there’s 
a handsome gallant like this Arnaud among them the women only 
have eyes for him and don’t waste their time spying on each other. 
Each woman for herself! . . . Come now, don’t distress yourself like 
this I Not many people have made such a study of people’s faces as 
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I have -and not everyone is as fond of you as I am. Don’t worry. 
Your secret will be in safe hands.’ 

As she spoke the constriction in Catherine’s throat gradually dis- 
appeared and her moment’s panic yielded to a feeling of profound 
relief. It was reassuring and touching to discover such a loyal friend 
in the Dame. Ermengarde de Chateauvilain was famous for the 
frankness with which she voiced her feelings and opinions. She had 
never been known to stoop to deceit or pretence of any kind, even 
when her life might have depended on it. The consciousness of her 
high birth and rank was too strong and lively for that. But her noble 
birth did not prevent her being every bit as inquisitive as the next 
woman. She took Catherine’s arm in such a way that to refuse would 
have been impossible, sat her down beside her on the immense bed 
and then turned a dazzling smile on her. 

‘Now that I have guessed half your secret, you must tell me the 
rest of it, my dear. Quite apart from the fact that I am longing to 
help you with this adventure, nothing delights me so much as a fine 
love story. . , .’ 

‘1 am afraid you will be disappointed,’ Catherine sighed. ‘There 
isn’t much to tell.* 

It was a long time since she had felt so secure. Sitting in the large 
low-ccilinged room with this staunch and dependable woman at her 
side, Catherine enjoyed a precious moment of respite and an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence which helped her, as she 
recounted her story, to sound and chart the secrets of her own heart. 
Beyond these walls lay the bustle and confusion of the town and the 
motley crowd of human beings who, tomorrow, would throng to 
watch as two of their fellow creatures slaughtered each other. 
Catherine sensed dimly that a peaceful interval in her life was draw- 
ing to a close. She sensed too that the way which lay ahead of her 
would be harsh and difficult, and that her hands and knees would be 
torn by the cruel, jagged stones of a via dolorosa whose dim oudines 
she had just begun to perceive. What was that line which Abou-al- 
Khayr had quoted to her once ? ‘The path of true love is paved with 
flesh and blood. . . .’ Well, she was ready to sacrifice her flesh, piece 
by piece, and her blood, drop by drop, among the thorns along the 
way if she could live but one hour of love. In that one hour she would 
compress a lifetime’s living and feeling and loving, all the love which 
It was in her to give. Then a remark of Ermengarde’s brought her 
sharply back to earth. 
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‘And what if the Bastard of Vendome should kill him tomorrow?* 
At once an icy spasm of terror swept through Catherine, painfully 
contracting her stomach and filling her mouth with bitterness and 
her eyes with tears. The thought that Arnaud might be killed had 
not even crossed her mind. There was something indestructible about 
him. He seemed life itself incarnate, and his body appeared to be 
constructed of a substance as solid as his steel armour. Catherine 
fought with all her might to blot out a picture of Arnaud lying in 
the sand of the arena with the blood slowly oozing out of his broken 
armour. He must not die! Death should not take him because he 
belonged to her, to Catherine! . . . But Ermengarde’s words had 
found a chink in the stout walls of her confidence, and through it 
doubts and anxiety seeped in. She leapt to her feet and swiftly seized 
her cape and wrapped it round herself. 

‘Where are you going?’ asked the astonished Dame Ermengarde. 

‘Tm going to sec him. ... 1 must speak to him, and tell 
him. . . .’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I don’t know ! That I love him I I can’t let him be killed in the 
joust without knowing what he means to me. . . .’ 

Half distracted she started across the room towards the door, but 
Ermengarde stopped her in mid-flight by grabbing one corner of her 
long cloak. Then she took her firmly bv the shoulders and forced her 
to sit down on a chest. 

‘Are you mad? The King’s men have pitched camp outside the 
town near the lists and the Bastard of Vendome has raised his 
pavilion just opposite. The Duke’s guards have surrounded both the 
camp and the lists, in complete accord for once with the King’s 
Scots, who are under the command of John Stuart, Lord of Buchan 
and Constable of France. There is no way for you to get through 
the gates of the town unless you have yourself thrown over the walls 
at the end of a rope. And it would be quite impossible for you to 
reach the camp. And, finally, even if it were possible, I myself would 
stop you from going.’ 

‘But why?’ Catherine cried, almost tears. Ermengarde’s strong 
fingers were digging painfully into her shoulders. But she could not 
find it in herself to be angry with her because she knew that under 
the Dame’s rough Burgundian manner there beat a warm and tender 
heart. Her broad red face suddenly took on a surprisingly majestic 
expression. 
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‘Because a man who is going to fight for his life has no need of 
kisses. A woman's tears can only undermine his courage and weaken 
his resolve. Arnaud de Montsalvy believes you to be the Duke’s 
mistress. That thought will only make him fight the better and 
harder. If he comes out alive there will be plenty of time to win him 
round then and beguile him with the sweet wiles of love.’ 

Catherine tore herself free and faced her friend wild-eyed. 

‘And what if he dies? What if he is killed tomorrow?’ 

‘In that case,’ Ermengarde shouted angrily, ‘in that case it will be 
left to you to behave like a woman of spirit and show that, in spite 
of your bourgeois origins, you really are worthy of your present rank. 
You can choose suicide, if you are not afraid of God, or bury your- 
self alive in some nunnery with all the others whose broken hearts 
can never mend. All you can do for the man you love, Catherine de 
Brazey, is kneel down here beside me and pray, pray and pray again 
that My Lord Jesus and Milady the Virgin may stand guard over 
him and return him safely to you.’ 

The lists were situated outside the city walls on a large flat expanse 
of land bordered along one side, the longest, by the river Scarpe. 
Wooden stands for the spectators, built to imitate towers, had been 
erected facing the river. They consisted of two long galleries, one 
on cither side of the large box where the Duke and his sisters and 
princely guests were to sit. Two large tents had been put up, one at 
each end of the long lists, around which crowds were already gather- 
ing. These were for the two contestants and were both under 
military guard. When Catherine reached the lists with Ermengarde 
she glanced quickly round, her gaze moving indifferently over the 
crimson silk pavilion above which the Bastard’s banner with its 
device of a lion rampant crossed by the bar sinister of illegitimacy 
was fluttering. But her big violet eyes fastened eagerly on the other 
tent, round which the Constable’s Scots in their silver armour and 
white heron’s feathers were grouped, whereas the Bastard’s tent was 
surrounded by the black and silver mail worn by Philippe’s guards. 
Catherine had no need to consult the silver shield emblazoned with 
a black sparrow-hawk which hung above the entrance. Her loving 
heart divined Arnaud’s presence behind those fragile silk walls, 
coloured the blue of France, too surely to have need of coats-of-arms. 
Every atom of her body yearned towards him. The struggle inside 
her was all the more painful as she pictured the intense solitude 
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which must be experienced by a man preparing himself to meet 
death. There was considerable coming and going outside the 
Vendome pavilion, and knights and pages entered and left in a 
ceaseless, colourful, chattenng stream. Arnaud’s blue hangings, on 
the other hand, did not stir. The only person to enter his tent was 
a priest! 

‘If I didn’t know the young hothead was in there,’ said a modishly 
nasal voice from behind Catherine, ‘I would have thought his tent 
was empty I ’ 

Ermengarde de Chateauvilain, who had been making a great to- 
do of choosing a cushion upon which to repose her vast person, 
looked up at the same moment as Catherine, and they saw a young 
man standing there. He looked about twenty-seven or -eight years 
old. He was thin, fair-haired and elegant, but there was something 
about him which suggested that he was a bit of a ninny. He was 
undeniably handsome but to Catherine’s way of thinking he seemed 
a little too conscious of this. Ermengarde found his remajjes offensive 
and lost no time in acquainting him of the fact. 

‘You should keep your mischievous prattle to yourself, Saint- 
Remy. That young Montsalvy certainly isn’t the type to run 
away. . . .’ 

Jean de Saint-Remy gave her a teasing smile, and then clambered 
unceremoniously over the back of the seat where the two ladies had 
installed themselves in order to place himself on their level. 

‘I know that as well if not better than you do. Dame Ermengarde. 
After all, I was at Agincourt and had ample opportunity to observe 
the prodigious feats of arms performed there by this young fellow, 
who could only have been fifteen or sixteen at the time. ’Od’s death, 
what a lion-heart he is 1 He handled his curved sword in that carnage 
as easily and skilfully as a peasant scything wheat! Anyway, to tell 
the truth, my only reason for making that remark was to get into 
conversation with you. I want you to introduce me to this ravishing 
lady whom I have been admiring from a distance these last three 
days. The lady with the black diamond ! ’ 

The smile he bestowed upon Catherine was so dazzling that she 
completely forgave him his silliness. To be precise, she had already 
been on the point of forgiving him when she heard his warm praise 
of Arnaud. Tlie young man seemed very much nicer all of a sudden, 
and less like someone who had stepped out of the pages of an 
illuminated missal in his magnificent green doublet, so densely 
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Striped with narrow gold ribbons that it looked like a wheatfield 
stirred by the wind. 

His head was topped by a bizarre hat such as was not to be seen 
on any other man present at the lists that day - a sort of little toque 
crowned by a long and jaunty feather. Ermengarde started to laugh. 

‘Why didn’t you say so in the first place, instead of beating about 
the bush like that! You see before you, my dear Catherine, Messire 
Jean Lefebre de Saint-R^my, native of Abbeville, Privy Councillor 
to Monseigneur the Duke, a great expert on the subject of coats-of- 
arms, labels and armorial bearings of every sort, as well as the un- 
disputed arbiter of elegance at the Court. As for you, my dear friend, 
you may now greet Dame Catherine de Brazey, wife of our Lord 
Treasurer and lady-in-waiting to the Dowager Duchess.’ 

Saint-Rcmy bowed to Catherine with all the signs of keen admira- 
tion, while his knowing eye rapidly took in all the details of her 
gown and headdress. 

‘It is impossible to set eyes on madame without a positive frisson 
of pleasure,’ he cried enthusiastically. ‘What could be more elegant 
than the happy contrast of the studied simplicity of your gown and 
those superb amethysts ! Since I arrived here today I have had eyes 
for you alone, madame, and if you will allow me to say so I am quite 
enraptured! Yes, that is the word, enraptured 

That day Catherine was wearing the set of amethysts which Garin 
had given her on the day of their betrothal. With a view to con- 
centrating attention on the magnificent jewels, her dress was plainly 
styled of white satin with mauve shadows in it. But it was a superb 
supple satin which moulded the contours of her body down to the 
hips as clingingly as if it had been soaking wet. Her headdress was of 
the same satin, but covered with a layer of delicate lace which floated 
cloudily round the young woman’s bare shoulders. She had dressed 
herself for the occasion with unusual care and a sort of desperate 
urgency. She wanted to look more beautiful than ever when she 
came and watched Arnaud risk his life. She wanted him to be able 
to see her and pick her out from among all the other spectators. 

She had arrived early with Ermengarde so as to find good scats in 
the stands reserved for the Princesses’ Household. During the last 
few minutes the frail, colourful structure had been rapidly filling up 
with throngs of noble spectators. There were young girls and ladies, 
all brilliantly attired, young noblemen chattering excitedly among 
themselves, grave councillors of state and even a few elderly knights 
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who had come to revive old memories by watching the feats of others, 
Catherine noticed Marie de Vaugrigneusc arriving and observed the 
young woman’s pursed lips when she found that the Dame dc 
Brazey was sitting in the front row. Meanwhile Jean de Saint-Remy 
had taken his seat beside them and chatted away incessantly, com- 
menting good-humouredly on this or that outfit, and pointing out 
various of the new arrivals with a malicious but lively wit. Ermen- 
gardc, seated on Catherine’s other side, replied to his sallies and the 
conversation between them helped to beguile Catherine’s anxiety a 
little. But she could not resist asking: 

‘You say you have seen Messire dc Montsalvy on the battlefield, 
Sire de Saint-Remy.? Are you also of the opinion, like so many here, 
that he has not got a chance against the Bastard of Vendome?’ 

Ermengarde gave vent to a long sigh, at once understanding 
and exasperated. But Samt-Rcmy stretched out his long legs and 
laughed cheerfully. Then he leant confidentially towards his 
neighbour : 

‘Don’t repeat what I say to a soul or I shall find myself ostracized, 
but my own view is that the Bastard will be hard put to dispatch 
young Messire Arnaud. Lionel has the advantage of being as strong 
as a bull, but Montsalvy holds his ground, on the other hand, and 
he has the ugliest temper in the whole of France, so they say. He 
will take good care not to be killed unless he is absolutely driven to 
it. For no other reason but to annoy his adversary.’ 

He started to laugh, carelessly and a little fatuously, in such a way 
as to completely belie his true intelligence. Catherine, feeling sud- 
denly enormously relieved and encouraged, joined in. She felt as if 
a great weight had been lifted off her chest, and her confidence 
seemed to be returning little by little. But to her great disappoint- 
ment she was unable to pursue the conversation further because the 
Duke and the other princes were just entering their large box in the 
middle of the stands, which was entirely hung with crimson velvet 
fringed with gold. They were greeted by a long ovation. Philippe 
was dressed in his customary black with a large hood over his head, 
and a diamond necklace, each stone the «ize of a hazel-nut, around 
his neck. He was pale but impassive. Catherine noticed that he 
looked briefly in the direction of the lists where the ordinary people, 
penned up behind wooden barriers, were cheering enthusiastically. 
But he remained unsmiling. The two betrothed couples stood beside 
him: Bedford, wooden-faced and alarmingly English, solemnly led 
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Anne forward by the hand, and then came Richemont and Margue- 
rite, smiling and happily absorbed in each other. The Duke of 
Britta:ny took his place between the two couples, and the noble 
spectators then sat in the chairs worked with their own coats-of-arms 
which stood waiting for them. In the shadows, behind Philippe's 
chair, Catherine caught sight of her husband and Nicolas Rollin. 
The two men were arguing together and neither of them seemed to 
be looking at the lists. 

As soon as he sat down Philippe made a brief sign. Twenty 
trumpeters lined up before the stands, raised their instruments to 
their lips and sounded a great blast which re-echoed towards the 
heavens, now mantled over with clouds. Catherine felt her hands 
go icy and her face tighten, while a cold shiver ran down her spine: 
it was the moment for the combat to begin! Beaumont, the Bur- 
gundian Hcrald-at-Arms, advanced with a white stick in one hand 
between the tight-stretched ropes which ran the length of the lists 
leaving only a narrow passage between. Behind him came six Herald 
Pursuivants in tunics emblazoned with their personal coats-of-arms. 
Jean de Saint-Remy identified them in an undertone to Catherine. 
There were Fusil, Germoles, Montreal, P^lerin, Talant and Noyers. 
The young Councillor seemed extraordinarily excited. 

‘Monseigneur has promised me that when he creates the order of 
chivalry which he envisages as the crown of his achievements he will 
make me the King-at-Arms.’ 

‘How marvellous!’ Catherine said automatically, though she was 
secretly marvelling at his absurdity. Beaumont now claimed her 
entire attention. In the silence which had fallen after the trumpet 
fanfare he proclaimed the terms and clauses of the combat. Catherine 
knew them by heart. For the past twenty-four hours the heralds of 
both parties had been ranging the town, publishing them at the tops 
of their voices at every street corner. She mentally recited with Beau- 
mont: ‘The weapons chosen are the lance and battle-axe. Each of the 
combatants will break six lances. . . .’ She heard the words but no 
longer thought what they meant. While the proclamation was going 
on Catherine was sending up a fervent prayer to the little Black 
Madonna of Dijon, Our Lady of Good Hope. 

‘Protect him,’ she besecched, ‘protect him, sweet Mother of Christ. 
Don’t let any harm befall him! Let him live, above all, let him 
live . . . even if it means that I must lose him for ever! At least let 
me have the comfort of knowing that he is alive somewhere, under 
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the same sky. Keep him safe for me, Blessed Lady, please keep him 
safe. . . 

Then, suddenly, her throat was dry. At the Herald’s summons the 
Bastard of Vend6mc, on horseback and fully accoutred, had trotted 
up and stationed himself before the Duke. Catherine gazed at the 
gigantic knight in alarm. His weapons of blue steel and his chestnut 
horse were almost hidden from sight under his silk tunic and crimson 
caparison. A rampant golden lion, his emblem, stood between two 
bull’s horns on his helmet. He looked like a red and grey wall ! He 
was nightmarish ! Catherine could not tear her fascinated gaze from 
him. But then a cry of astonishment, issuing from thousands of 
throats, made her jump. 

‘Oh!’ cried the admiring but scandalized Saint-Remy, ‘what 
audacity ! ... Or what a signal mark of esteem ! ’ 

For once Ermengarde was speechless. As for Catherine, she watched 
like one in a dream as Arnaud rode fully armed out of his pavilion. 
The gigantic Lionel de Vendomc watched him approach with an 
expression of unusual respect. The knight who now drew near was 
not the mere knight of the sparrow-hawk of the other evening. 
Thanks, no doubt, to some unusual mark of royal esteem, as Saint- 
Rcmy said, Arnaud de Montsalvy wore the arms of the King of 
France ! 

He wore a tunic of blue silk embroidered with gold fleur-dc-lys over 
his armour, matching the caparison which enveloped his horse down 
to its hooves. Also blue and gold was the leather mantling which 
hung down from his helmet and protected the back of his neck. The 
black sparrow-hawk and the Count’s coronet on his helmet had been 
replaced by a tall gold fleur-de-lys which displayed a large flashing 
sapphire on each point. Only one thing indicated that this was not 
the King in person; the royal crown round the helmet had been re- 
placed by a simple blue and gold fillet. As Arnaud rode up in the 
royal colours, he presented, with his visor raised showing his expres- 
sionless features, a magnificent image of chivalry and a striking feudal 
symbol which commanded respect. 

‘He is superb ! ’ cried Ermengarde hoar^fcly at Catherine’s side. ‘He 
could be Michael the Archangel in person ! ’ 

But Saint-Remy shook his head with a sceptical, uneasy expression 
on his face. ‘I wish that he were!’ he said. ‘The fleur-de-lys must not 
bite the dust or the King is dishonoured! And see, Monseigneur has 
gone quite pale I ’ 
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This was indeed the case. Turning towards Philippe, Catherine saw 
that he had gone as white as a ghost. His face, between the black hood 
and doublet, was greyish-white tinged with green. He watched with 
clenched teeth as this magnificent and compelling image of the 
Sovereign he longed to repudiate rode towards him. His unblinking 
grey eyes were riveted chiefly on the fleur-de-lys on the helmet, an 
exact replica of the one which surmounted his own helmet when he 
wore armour. It was a bitter reproach to the Valois prince who had 
made the English welcome. But he had to keep command of himself. 

With one accord the two knights, who were standing side by side 
with the ropes between, lowered their lances in the direction of the 
stands. Catherine was shaking in every limb. She clasped her hands 
so tightly together that she bruised them, a gesture habitual with her 
when she was deeply moved. A few places away from Philippe she saw 
a beautiful and magnificently gowned young woman bend forward 
and fasten a pink and gold embroidered scarf to the Bastard’s lance, 
after first flashing a triumphant smile at the Duke. Jean de Remy 
whispered : 

‘That is the Dame de Presles ! Monseigneur’s latest mistress ! By 
giving his champion her colours to wear she indicates her hopes for 
her lover’s cause. She has borne Philippe a son and already sees herself 
as the future Duchess ! ’ 

Catherine would have given everything in the world to fasten the 
floating mousseline veil she was carrying to Arnaud’s lance. But now 
her attention was drawn to the royal box, where something seemed 
to be happening. Princess Marguerite had risen to her feet and stood 
looking at Richemont as she asked. : 

‘Have I your permission, monseigneur r’ 

Her clear voice was heard by all present. Richemont nodded his 
head in assent with an amused smile which creased his scarred face. 
With tears in her eyes, for she remembered the Princess’s tearful 
entreaties at the Hotel de Saint-Pol, Catherine saw Marguerite lean 
forward and fasten her veil, which was of the same blue as the knight’s 
caparisons, to his lance with a tender, troubled smile. 

‘May the Lord make you of good courage, Arnaud de Montsalvy. 
Your brother was my friend and your cause is a noble one ! I shall 
pray for your success ! ’ 

Under his armour Arnaud inclined himself forward till he almost 
touched the horse’s neck. 

‘I thank you, gracious lady! I will fight for love of you and the 
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valiant captain who is to be your fortunate husband. I am proud of 
the honour and I will die rather than betray it! May God grant you 
a happiness as great as your own generous heart!’ 

Philippe of Burgundy’s face twitched nervously. In one moment he 
seemed to have aged ten years. Marguerite returned to her seat with- 
out looking at her brother. The two adversaries turned their backs on 
each other and rode off to the far ends of the lists, where their squires 
were preparing their lances. The lances were of ash wood and iron 
with sharp points, not the usual light wood token lances. Catherine 
recognized de Xaintrailles’ red poll close to Arnaud’s squire. Later he 
would be trying a lance against the Sire de Rebecque, Vendome’s 
second. The trumpets sounded again. Then, in a loud voice, the 
Herald Beaumont cried: 

‘Cut the ropes and join battle when you will!’ 

The ropes fell to the ground severed by the Pursuivants’ knives. 
The list was clear and the combat could now begin. With lances ai 
the ready and shields held high the two combatants thundered towards 
each other. 

Catherine closed her eyes for a second. She felt as though the heavy 
thudding of the horses’ hooves, as they charged across the hard ground 
under their immense weight of armour, were thundering over her 
own heart. Everyone in the stands was holding his breath. Ermen- 
garde placed her hand warningly over the girl’s. 

‘Look! The sight is worthy of your attention. And a noblewoman 
must learn to look things in the face ! ’ Then she added, in an under- 
tone, ‘Look now, for God’s sake ! Your husband is looking straight 
at you I ’ Catherine instantly opened her eyes. 

There was a loud crash and a great cry went up from all present. 
The lances had struck the shields right in the centre. The shock was 
violent. Both knights were thrown forward in their saddles but with- 
out, in either case, being unseated. They trotted off once more down 
the list to get fresh lances from their squires. 

‘I think we shall see an excellent joust,’ Saint-Remy remarked in 
his affected voice. ‘That was a splendid blow I ’ 

Catherine glanced sidelong at him. Such sporting enthusiasm 
shocked her where men’s lives were at stake. She decided to retaliate. 

‘How is it that you arc not supporting the King of France, seeing 
that you were born in Abbeville?’ she asked him, deliberately seeking 
to wound him. But he refused to be drawn. 

‘I did at one time,’ he replied tranquilly. ‘But Isabeau’s Court is 
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hopelessly corrupt and it is not certain anyway that the scxalled 
Charles VII is the legitimate King of France. I prefer the Duke of 
Burgundy.’ 

‘Yet you seem to support Arnaud de Montsalvy?’ 

‘Because I like him very much. If he were Charles VII I should not 
have the pleasure of sitting here beside you. I should be with him.’ 

‘The fact that he supports the King should be enough for you,’ 
Catherine said severely. Ermengarde signed to her to be silent. The 
two knights were once more galloping headlong, and with renewed 
ardour, towards each other down the list. With too much ardour 
perhaps, because the blow misfired. The Bastard’s horse wheeled aside 
just as it was about to pass Arnaud’s charger. The lances missed their 
targets and the two combatants were carried some distance by the 
impetus of their charge before they could turn their horses round and 
return to their tents. On the way back to his pavilion Arnaud raised 
his visor to breath more freely. Catherine gazed at him as he passed 
in front of the stands at a slow trot, urgently willing him to look back 
at her. She saw a faint tremor pass over the young man’s hard, hand- 
some face and smiled at him with all the concentrated warmth of her 
love. Her face shone with such radiance that Arnaud started in- 
voluntarily. He bent over and made as if to secure the blue scarf he 
had knotted round his arm more tightly. He had paused for only a 
fraction of a second but the incident, slight as it was, inundated 
Catherine with joy. For the first time Arnaud’s glance as it met hers 
had not been contemptuous or cold. It had disclosed a warmth of feel- 
ing such as Catherine had despaired of finding there again. But now 
the precious moment was over. The combat once more claimed the 
two knights. 

The adversaries broke two more lances without much effect. 
Arnaud sometimes doubled up under the Bastard’s mighty blows, 
but he always held firm in the saddle. At the fifth charge, however, 
Lionel’s lance struck the young man’s helmet on the left side just at 
the point where the visor was attached to it. Catherine thought his 
head must be knocked clean off. But both head and helmet stayed 
where they were, apart from the visor, which slipped to one side 
and disclosed Arnaud’s face, now streaked with two trickles of 
blood. 

‘He is wounded!’ Catherine cried, half rising out of her scat. 
‘Almighty God 1 ’ 

She felt as though she were suffocating. A scream forced its way 
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between lips now as white as her dress. Ermengarde had to literally 
hang onto her arm in order to force her back into her scat. 

‘You should not enter so wholeheartedly into the fray, child,’ she 
cried warningly. 'Calm down, my dear, calm down at once! You 
are being watched I ’ 

‘It’s nothing serious!’ said Saint-Remy, without looking at her. 
‘Just a scratch caused by the hinge as it broke.’ 

‘But he was wounded in the head such a short time ago ! * Catherine 
wailed in a voice so shaken by grief and anguish that her neighbour 
glanced at her curiously. Then he smiled. 

‘It seems as though I am not the only Burgundian supporter to 
entertain hopes for the success of King Charles’s champion?’ he re- 
marked sweetly. ‘I must remind you, as did the Countess Ermen- 
garde, not to torment yourself unduly. The lad is solidly built. He 
has been through this sort of thing before. . . .’ 

Arnaud wrenched off the hanging visor with an impatient gesture. 
Then he seized a pitcher of water which de Xaintrailles held out to 
him and drank it thirstily, in great gulps. Catherine saw that the 
Bastard was doing likewise. In the same fraction of a second both 
men seized their sixth and last lance. If the two men were still in 
their saddles after this charge the combat would be continued on 
horseback but using battle-axes. Arnaud had the disadvantage of 
having no visor so that his face was exposed. As if to emphasize this 
Lionel closed his own with a triumphant click. The two chargers 
sped towards each other, sending the turf flying under their hooves. 
Catherine crossed herself hurriedly. The crash of splintering lances 
was thunderous. The Bastard had thrown all his formidable strength 
behind this last charge. Arnaud was struck on the shoulders, literally 
torn from the saddle. He was catapulted into the air and flung to- 
wards one of the barriers some five paces away from his horse, which 
fled snorting in terror. Meanwhile, however, the very violence of his 
charge had conspired to unseat Lionel, and the blow from Arnaud’s 
lance, although it did not strike him squarely, did the rest. He sailed 
out of his stirrups, and crashed heavily to the ground with a clatter 
of metal. 

‘What an ungraceful fall!’ Saint-R6my began teasingly for 
Catherine’s benefit. ‘But at least it will equalize the struggle.’ 

Vendome’s fall was providential to his adversary. Arnaud sprang 
to his feet, lithe and agile as a cat despite the fifty pounds of metal 
on his back and a fresh wound in the shoulder which could be seen 
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as the blood started spreading over his fleur-dc-lys embroidered 
tunic. The long points of his steel shoes got in his way when he 
tried to walk and he hurriedly wrenched them off before seizing the 
batde-axe which stood ready near by. He was quite close to Catherine 
now, and she watched him creep up on his opponent with short little 
steps, his eyes dilated like a cat’s, his buckler on his left forearm 
and his axe raised to strike. Meanwhile Lionel de Vendome was 
struggling to his feet. On foot, and facing each other, the difference 
in height between the two knights was much more noticeable. 
Arnaud was close on six feet tall, but beside the Bastard’s six foot 
six he seemed quite short. In Lionel’s grasp the battle-axe looked as 
massive as a tree-trunk below its glittering deadly steel blade. With- 
out giving the Bastard time to get his breath back Arnaud leapt 
upon him. He wanted to win and win quickly. His wounds, as 
Catherine instinctively realized, were losing blood too fast to leave 
him any alternative. Merely to think of Arnaud’s injuries, she found, 
caused her actual physical pain. But his axe rebounded off Vendome’s 
armour just as the giant himself let fly. Arnaud, with a nimble move- 
ment, dodged aside to avoid the blow which would have knocked 
him flying. Then he closed in rapidly, raised his axe high and struck 
again. . . . The sound of steel on steel was like the hollow clanging 
of a bell. Sparks flew. Then Arnaud dealt a second blow which drew 
cheers and applause from the spectators. His axe smote the top of 
Lionel’s helmet and struck off the golden lion crest as cleanly as if 
it had been made of wax, sending it tumbling in the dust. The 
Bastard’s bellow of rage was heard by all. He raised himself to his 
full height, and seized his axe shaft with both hands, intending to 
pulverize the insolent knave who had dared violate his crest. But his 
iron-shod feet were clumsy. He stumbled and almost fell and 
Arnaud had no difficulty in warding off the blow with his axe- 
handle. Catherine guessed that Lionel was in the grip of a blind 
fury. He wanted to kill, and kill quickly ! He struck out wildly in 
his rage. Blow followed blow in quick succession, but they were 
aimed erratically and only succeeded in exhausting him without 
achieving their real object. Arnaud, on the other hand, seemed to 
grow cooler with every passing moment. He was waiting for the 
right moment. Suddenly he struck several rapid slicing blows at 
Lionel’s visor, which cracked open, revealing his foe’s red and 
sweating face. The Bastard flung out his hand to seize the young 
man’s axe, but Arnaud had already hurled it aside. Now he flung 
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himself on the giant, the claws of his steel gauntlets aimed straight 
for the other man’s face. When he felt the other knight’s talons 
ploughing into his flesh Vendome staggered back, slipped and fell 
heavily to the ground. Arnaud fell with him and continued feroci- 
ously savaging his opponent’s face. The latter, suddenly drained of 
his strength and half blinded, started bellowing like a panicky steer 
in the slaughter-house. They heard him cry ‘Mercy!’ 

Arnaud, who was kneeling on his enemy’s throat, had been on the 
point of seizing his dagger and plunging it into him when he heard 
the cry. He replaced it in its sheath, stood up, shaking the blood from 
his dripping gauntlets and then spoke contemptuously : 

‘God has judged ! ’ he cried. ‘Now stand up 1 The King of France’s 
knight does not slaughter a man when he is down. You ask for 
“Mercy” and I give it to you . . . Duke of Burgundy!’ 

Without another word he turned on his heel, pursued by the 
enthusiastic cheers and ‘vivats’ of the crowd packed behind the 
barrier round the list. Catherine sensed him suddenly^weaken as 
vividly as though it had been her own blood which trickled down 
into the ground. As he made his way back to his pavilion Arnaud 
staggered and reeled like a drunken man. His squire and Xain- 
trailles ran up just in time to catch him in their arms, before he 
completely lost consciousness and crashed to the ground. 

‘The lilies of France did not bite the dust after all,* said Saint- 
Remy solemnly. ‘I wonder if that is an omen.’ 

Catherine looked at him inquiringly, but his expression was in- 
scrutable. It was impossible to tell whether the chevalier was pleased 
or dismayed by the result of the combat. Perhaps he dared not rejoice 
openly while ^e tears of anger still streamed down Philippe’s stony 
countenance. The Duke stood there making little effort to conceal 
his rage and humiliation from the crowd. She shrugged contemptu- 
ously and stood up. Then she lifted up her trailing skirts and began 
moving towards the exit. Ermengarde stopped her. 

‘Where are you going?’ 

‘You know very well where I’m going! And this time you can’t 
stop me! No one can. Not even the Duke!’ 

‘Why should you think I would stop you?’ said the Countess 
with a shrug. ‘Fly away, pretty butterfly, fly away and burn your 
wings. When you come back I’ll see what I can do to help put out 
the flames.’ 

But Catherine was already out of earshot. 
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Under a Blue Silk Roof 

Catherine had some difficulty pushing her way through the excited 
throngs of people who had surged past the line of guards and were 
now crowding on to the list from all directions. However most of 
them fell back in awe at the approach of this dazzling beauty in her 
magnificent gown. The great blue silk pavilion seemed to be beckon- 
ing to her above the heads of the crowd, and she caught herself 
smiling at it a little foolishly. When she finally reached the entrance 
to the tent the Scotsman who had been placed on guard there 
hesitated for a second before admitting her. But then the sight of her 
jewels and rich costume, all of which suggested the grand lady come 
a-visiting, reassured him, and he allowed her to enter. He stepped 
back with a polite bow, rolling his eyes admiringly above an 
impressively bushy red moustache, and even went so far as to 
gallantly hold back the blue silk flap which hung across the entrance 
so that she might go in. Then Catherine saw Arnaud. . . . 

He was stretched out on a sort of low couch while his squire 
tended his injuries. As Catherine entered she only saw his black 
hair and the top of his head, which was propped up on a blue silk 
cushion. The armour which they had had to hastily divest him of 
lay strewn about the floor, with the exception of his helmet with its 
flcur-de-lys crest, and his bloody gauntlets, which had been placed 
on a chest. It was the first time that Catherine had ever been inside 
a knight’s tent, and she was amazed by its size. Inside, the pavilion 
formed a spacious octagonal room entirely hung with tapestries and 
silk curtains. It was furnished with chairs, coffers, and wooden 
chests, on which stood pitchers and drinking vessels. There were 
weapons and armour everywhere, and the whole place was dread- 
fully untidy. The squire had opened a coffer near the bed which 
contained the knight’s travelling medicine chest. The scent of some 
medicinal balm, at once sharp and sweet, arose from it. Catherine 
instantly recognized the scent as the one she had first come across 
in the Inn of the Grand Charlemagne while Abou-al-Khayr was 
tending Arnaud. 

The latter meanwhile had shaken off his squire’s hands and was 
sitting up looking at her with a mixture of astonishment and anger. 
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‘You again!’ he exclaimed ungallandy. ‘Have you taken it into 
your head to rush to my bedside whenever I get a little bruise or cut? 
I£ that’s the case, my dear, you are going to have a busy time. . . 

His voice was harsh and its inflection heavily sarcastic. But 
Catherine had vowed to herself that she would not lose her temper. 
She smiled at him with winning gentleness. 

‘I saw you lose consciousness, messire. And I was afraid that your 
old head wound might have re-opened. You seemed to be losing a 
great deal of blood.* 

*I have just told you I don’t require your sympathy, madamc,’ said 
Arnaud in his surliest manner. ‘From what I hear you have a hus- 
band of your own, and if you have any compassion to spare I should 
reserve it all for your lover. The Duke Philippe needs it far more 
than I do!’ 

At this point Xaintrailles, whose sharp little brown eyes had been 
going from one to the other during this exchange, intervened. 

‘This cross-grained bear of an Auvergnat does not deserve your 
solicitude, madame. You should keep it for someone worthier. ’Pon 
my word, I have half a mind to let Rcbecque deal me some hearty 
blows if by that I could expect to be ministered to by such gentle 
hands.’ 

Arnaud waved aside his friend and his squire. He was still clad in 
armour from the waist down. Above that he wore nothing but a 
white linen shirt, opened wide across the chest and showing the 
dressing which had been placed on his wound. 

‘I’ve nothing wrong with me except a few scratches 1 ’ he said, get- 
ting painfully to his feet, ‘Go and fight now! Rebecque is waiting 
for you. And let me remind you that if I am an Auvergnat bear, you 
are too ! ’ 

Xaintrailles flexed his knees two or three times to assure himself 
that his armour joints were in good condition. Then he slipped a 
silk tunic over his armour and took his helmet from the hands of a 
page. It was an impressive-looking thing surmounted by three 
towers and decorated with a coloured mantling. 

‘I go, I kill Rebecque and I return I ’ be announced cheerfully. ‘For 
the love of God, madame, don’t let this fellow’s evil temper drive 
you out of the pavilion before my return, so that I may have the 
pleasure of contemplating you once more. Some people have more 
luck than they deserve 1 . . .’ 

Bowing once more he went out, taking up the song he had been 
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singing when Catherine entered. 'Alas/ he sang, 'if you should 
refuse me your love . . .* 

Arnaud and Catherine found themselves alone. The two squires 
and the page had gone out at Xaintrailles’ heels to see the joust. They 
stood facing each other, with only the medicine chest between them. 
It stood on the ground, where the squire had left it. 

But there was something else between them, something intangible, 
the strange antagonism which had sprung up in them and set them 
at loggerheads. Catherine found that she suddenly had no idea what 
to say. She had longed for this moment so much and yearned to find 
herself alone with him again so often that the realization of her 
dream left her weak and spent, like a swimmer who has battled 
against a storm and finally drags himself wearily ashore. . . . She 
stood gazing up at him, unaware that her lips were trembling and 
that her tear-wet eyes and entire body were like a supplication to 
him not to hurt her. He looked back at her, not angrily but with a 
sort of curiosity. Bending his head a little he studied the golden- 
skinned face which the lace headdress set off to perfection, the round, 
pink, delicious mouth, the short litde nose and immense eyes whose 
outer corners slanted up slightly towards her temples. 

‘You have violet eyes,’ he murmured softly, as though to himself, 
‘the biggest, loveliest eyes I have ever seen ! Jean is right. You are 
wonderfully beautiful and wonderfully desirable! Worthy of a 
prince!’ he added bitterly. At this his face hardened abruptly and 
his eyes became fierce once more. ‘Now, tell me why you came 
here . . . and then go! I thought I had explained to you that we 
have nothing to say to each other.’ 

Catherine had regained her powers of speech and her courage. 
His smile and the few soft words he had spoken were all the 
encouragement she needed to make her attempt the impossible. She 
was no longer afraid of him or of anyone else. There was some un- 
seen affinity between them which Arnaud himself might not be 
aware of, but which vibrated through every fibre of her being. 
Whatever Arnaud might say or do he could not prevent her being 
eternally wedded to him in the spirit as irrevocably as though he had 
possessed her in the flesh in the inn at the crossroads. Very softly, 
and without nervousness or hesitation, she said: 

‘I came to tell you that I love you.’ 

No sooner had she said the word than she felt wonderfully care- 
free. How easy and simple it had been 1 Arnaud had not protested, 
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or insulted her as she had been afraid he might do! He had merely 
fallen back a step with a hand shading his eyes, as though protect- 
ing them from a bright light. A long moment later he whispered 
hoarsely: 

‘You mustn’t! You arc wasting your time and your love! I might 
have loved you once because you arc beautiful and I desire you. But 
there are gulfs between us which cannot be bridged and which I 
could not cross without repugnance and shame even if I were to 
let my desire triumph for a moment over my will. Now go. . . 

Instead of obeying him Catherine moved still closer till he was 
enveloped in the subtle, exquisite fragrance which Sara had so art- 
fully concocted for her. The delicate perfume emanating from her 
clothes proved more potent than the smell of medicinal balm and 
blood which hitherto filled the tent. Then she took another step 
towards him, radiantly confident of herself and her power over him. 
She saw his hand tremble and he averted his face. How could he 
possibly escape her now? 

‘I love you,* she repeated, her voice lower and more passionate 
now. ‘I have always loved you since the moment 1 first saw you. 
Remember that morning at dawn . . . when you found me by your 
bedside when you woke up. All you thought of then . . . was that 
I attracted you and you desired me. I let you make love to me, I 
was ready to surrender myself completely to you without a trace of 
shame of remorse. You see I no longer felt as though I belonged to 
myself. I had willed myself over to you from the bottom of my 
heart. Why do you turn away? Why don’t you look at me? Are you 
afraid of me, Arnaud?’ 

It was the first time she had dared call him by name. He did not 
protest, instead he looked her directly in the eyes with a trace of 
bravado. 

‘Afraid? No, I’m not afraid of you, or your blandishments. Only 
of myself . . . and what I might do 1 What brings you here, talking 
or love? Do you really suppose you can fool me with your pretty 
speeches? They trip so smoothly off your lips, my pretty, that one 
would have to be a madman to believe in them ! ’ 

His courage seemed to return as he spoke, rekindling the wrath 
which was his surest line of defence. 

‘You don’t believe I love you?’ Catherine cried piteously. ‘But 
why not?’ 

‘I’ll tell you! Because words used too often lose their meaning and 
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force. Let’s try and work out a little sum! We will assume that you 
have said the same words to your charming husband . . . and to 
the Duke Philippe, since he is your lover! And who else? Oh yes, 
that handsome young captain who chased after you to accompany 
you all the way back from Flanders. That makes it at least three, 
and then there are all the others I don’t know.’ 

Despite her intention of keeping her temper Catherine found her- 
self provoked beyond endurance. To have one’s declaration of love 
treated in this flippant manner was intolerable! She flushed crimson 
and stamped her foot angrily. 

‘How dare you discuss things you know nothing about * I told 
you I loved you, and I say it again ... I love you! And, if* you 
must know, I am still a maid -my husband has never touched 
me*’ 

‘What proof do 1 have that you are speaking the truth Catherine’s 
anger evaporated as quickly as it had appeared She encompassed 
him with a radiant smile 

‘Oh . . . my sweet Lord, I don’t think that should prove too 
difficult * ’ 

Before she could say another word he took a step towards her, 
irresistibly drawn to the candid face which glowed softly in the dim 
blue light of the tent The look on his face as he stared at her was 
one of naked desire, the one she remembered from that morning in 
the mn at Tournai He seemed oblivious of everything but the 
enchanting woman’s body standing so close to him . He was 
hers* Without taking her eyes from his she stepped over the 
medicine chest and slipped up close to him, twining her arms round 
his neck Then she raised herself on tiptoe and tilted her face up to- 
wards him, waiting for his kiss He stiffened She felt his muscles 
grow tense all over as though his body were trying to fend her off, 
in a last effort to resist her And a vain effort it proved to be * The 
supple rounded body clinging to him acted as powerfully on him as 
a love philtre. His self-control cracked and at almost the same 
moment Catherine yielded to the passion which was storming 
within her, rousing her senses to madness. Suddenly they were alone 
in the world The blue silk walls of the tent, the time, place, even 
the uproar from the lists as three thousand throats roared and 
cheered lustily, sank into oblivion beside the greater reality of this 
moment. 

Arnaud wrapped his arms round her, crushing her to him with 
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savage urgency. The hunger which had been consuming him, un- 
appeascd for so many months, at last claimed its prey. His mouth 
swooped down onto hers, devouring the soft, rosy, inviting lips 
with greedy fierce kisses. He held her to him so tightly that 
Catherine, almost swooning with joy, could feel his heart beating 
wildly against her under her right breast. Their breathing merged 
into one and Catherine felt herself expiring under these hungry 
kisses which seemed to be sucking her very life away. . . . 

As the passion within them fused and deepened their legs sud- 
denly grew weak under them, and they stood locked together sway- 
ing like two solitary trees in a bare, storm-ravaged countryside. They 
did not hear Xaintrailles enter the tent, crimson and panting like a 
blacksmith, with one lip torn from the joust. He paused for a 
startled moment at the entrance, his battered helmet tucked under 
his arm, looking at them. Then a wide grin spread across his broad 
face. Without hurry and without once taking his eyes off the 
entwined lovers he crossed the tent and poured himself a generous 
ration of wine, which he drained at a gulp. Then he briskly signalled 
to the two squires to remain outside the tent, where they had been 
awaiting his orders, and began unhurriedly divesting himself of his 
different pieces of armour. He had got as far as the right armbrace 
when Arnaud raised his head a little and caught sight of him. He 
let go of Catherine so abruptly that she had to cling to his shoulder 
to stop herself falling. 

‘You might have said you were there!’ 

. ‘I would have hated to disturb you,’ Xaintrailles retorted. ‘Don’t 
pay any attention to me, please! I’m just going to finish peeling this 
armour off and then I’ll be away.’ 

He went on removing the various parts of his armour as he spoke. 
He had novv reached the thigh pieces, which was one stage further 
than the one his friend had reached. Arnaud was still wearing his. 
Catherine leant against Arnaud’s shoulder and watched him with a 
smile. She felt not the slightest shame or embarrassment at having 
been surprised in the arms of the man she loved. She and Arnaud 
belonged to each other and it would have made no difference to her 
if Garin himself had walked in! He had encircled her with his 
arms once more, holding her close as though he were afraid she 
might run away, but he went on watching Xaintrailles as he 
undressed. 

‘What about Rebeque?’ lie asked. ‘What’s become of him?’ 
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‘He is going to have trouble sitting down for some time to come, 
and he will have an enormous bump on his head, but apart from 
that he is all right.* 

‘You spared his life?* 

‘Forsooth, it’s all the cowardly knave deserved I If you had seen 
him: he handled his axe as if it had been a church candle! ’Pen my 
word, it brought tears to my eyes I * 

Xaintrailles had now removed all his armour. Clad only in his 
shirt and tight hose, he now proceeded to make a hurried toilet, 
starting by shaking half a bottle of perfume over his red hair. Then 
he took a short doublet of silver-embroidered green velvet out of a 
coffer and pulled on a pair of immensely elongated pointed shoes of 
the same cloth. This done, he addressed a deep, formal bow to 
Catherine. 

‘I kiss your feet, most fair lady! And I go somewhere else to 
bemoan my unlucky star . . . and your lack of taste ! I shall at the 
same time renew my acquaintance with that good Beaune wine of 
yours. One thing to be said for these accursed Burgundians - they 
know how to make wine ! ’ 

And on this note he swaggered out, a majestic and arrogant figure, 
sighing like a furnace! Arnaud burst out laughing and Catherine 
with him. The immense happiness she felt just then made every- 
thing and everyone connected with her beloved dear to her. The red- 
headed Xaintrailles amused her. She felt she could easily have grown 
to love him ... for Arnaud’s sake. 

Arnaud meanwhile had turned back to her. He made her sit down 
on the camp bed with him and cupped her lovely face gently in his 
hands to study it more closely. Then he bent towards her. 

‘How did you know I was crying out for you,’ he murmured, ‘that 
I needed you desperately? Back there, when death seemed a hair’s- 
breadth away, I wanted to leap up into the stands and snatch a kiss 
from you so that I might at least leave this world with the taste of 
your lips on mine. . , . 

He began kissing her again and covered her face with soft little 
kisses. Catherine looked at him adoringly. 

‘Then you hadn’t forgotten me?’ she asked. 

‘Forgotten you? Never! I cursed you and hated you ... or at 
least I tried to. But how could I forget you ? What man having once 
held Beauty in his arms could ever forget her? You can never know 
how often I dreamed about you, dreamed I was holding you close 
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to me, caressing you, making love to you But,’ he added, sigh- 

ing, ‘it was always a dream and dreams must end/ 

‘It need not end now,’ Catherine cried ardently. ‘This time it is 
really me and not a dream that you are holding in your arms. You 
know that I am yours. . . 

He did not answer, but smiled, and Catherine could not resist 
dropping a kiss on those smiling lips. No one else in the world 
smiled like that, so warmly and boyishly. His white teeth lit up his 
dark-skinned face like a flame. Arnaud stood up swiftly. 

‘Don’t move,’ he whispered to her. 

One by one, with patient, skilful fingers he removed the pins which 
secufed Catherine’s headdress and placed the fragile confection of 
satin and lace next to his helmet. Then he loosened her hair, which 
cascaded like a silken, golden waterfall on to her shoulders and 
down her back. 

‘It’s incredible!’ he exclaimed rapturously, plunging his hands 
into the waves of living gold. ‘No woman can ever have had a more 
glorious crown 1 ’ 

He had come to her and now he took her into his arms again. His 
lips brushed her mouth, throat, shoulders. The heavy necklace of 
brilliant purple amethysts she was wearing irked him and so he took 
it off, throwing it on the ground like a worthless bauble. 
Then he began unfastening her gold belt with impatient fingers. 
But then, abruptly, Xaintrailles reappeared. He was no longer 
smiling. 

‘Not y.ou again ! ’ cried Arnaud, furious at being disturbed. ‘Now 
what do you want?’ 

‘Forgive me, but I fear that this is not the moment for loving 
dalliance. There is something seriouslv wrong, Arnaud.’ 

‘Wrong?’ 

‘The Scots have all vanished. There is not one of our men to be 
seen round this tent, or indeed anywhere on the list.’ 

Arnaud sprang to his feet, disregarding Catherine’s efforts to keep 
him beside her. The young woman’s sharpened sensibilities in any- 
thing to do with her lover told her that something ominous and 
sinister had happened. Her love was threatened, and the presenti- 
ment smote her like a sharp physical pain. 

‘If this is your idea of a joke — * Arnaud began. 

‘Do I look as though I were joking?’ 

Xaintrailles was pale and his face betrayed his anxiety. But Arnaud 
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scoffed at him, still trying to persuade him to leave thetxi alone 
again. 

‘They must have gone drinking with the Burgundian soldiery. 
You surely can’t suppose that they would have left without us?’ 

T don’t suppose anything. I am simply stating a fact. Our squires 
and pages have vanished too.’ 

Arnaud reluctantly crossed over to the entrance of the tent. Before 
he reached it the flap was thrown back by an arrogant-featured in- 
dividual, who remained standing on the threshold looking in. 
Catherine could just make out the gleaming weapons and breast- 
plates of a troop of soldiers behind him. 

The newcomer was young, not more than thirty. He was sump- 
tuously clad in armour damaskeened with gold and a red brocade 
tunic. But Catherine found herself disliking and mistrusting him. 
She remembered now having vaguely noticed him in the Duke’s 
entourage. She disliked his thin lips, tightly folded above an aggres- 
sive chin. They remained closed when he smiled. He was smiling 
now, and it made him look cruel and gloating. His eyes, which were 
somewhat protuberant, were so cold that they seemed quite colour- 
less. The ruthlcssness and cruelty of Jean de Luxembourg, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Duke’s armies, was common knowledge 
throughout Burgundy. He stood examining the two knights, look- 
ing rather like a cat about to devour some mice. 

But, disquieting as his expression was, it seemed to have no effect 
on Arnaud or Jean de Xaintrailles. The latter hailed the Burgundian 
General in his bantering way. 

‘The Seigneur de Luxembourg, eh? To what do we owe the 
honour?’ Luxembourg dropped his casual attitude and stepped for- 
ward, followed by his men. They trooped in one after the other and 
posted themselves around the tent with their weapons at the ready, 
completely encircling the two men and the young woman, on whom 
the General’s glance lingered thoughtfully. 

‘Me thinks you have overstayed your welcome here, messires,’ he 
remarked, with a heavy northern accent. ‘Messire de Buchan and 
his men took off for Guise long since at full gallop.’ 

‘That’s a lie!’ Arnaud retorted confidently. ‘The Constable would 
never have abandoned us like that. . . .’ 

Luxembourg began to laugh, and the sound froze the blood in 
Catherine’s veins. 

‘I will be quite frank with you ... he is actually under the im- 
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pression that you have ridden on ahead. We managed to make him 
believe that you had made haste to depart in order to rejoin some 
lady disconsolate with love for you. As for the men who were guard- 
ing your tent, we had no trouble with them.* 

‘May I ask what’s behind all this?’ Arnaud inquired haughtily. 

‘It means that you are my prisoners and that I intend teaching you 
the respect due from knights-at-arms to my Lord Duke. It would 
really be too absurd if just anyone could come and insult people in 
their own homes and then calmly ride off again.’ 

Enraged, Arnaud leapt for his sword and made as if to threaten 
the Burgundian leader with it. But before he could do so four men 
threw themselves upon him and overpowered him. Four others 
meanwhile closed in upon Xaintrailles. He allowed them to proceed 
with superb sang-froid. 

‘So this is how you respect the rules of chivalry and hospitality ! ’ 
Arnaud shouted. ‘So much for your master’s word of honour and 
safe-conduct!’ ^ 

‘Let him be,’ said Xaintrailles contemptuously. ‘His master spends 
his time tearfully lamenting the fate of chivalry. He proclaims him- 
self its most ardent supporter. Yet he marries his sister off to the 
Englishman I He is a Burgundian, that’s all that needs to be said I 
We behaved like idiots in allowing ourselves to trust rabble like 
that. . . 

Jean de Luxembourg went pale. He raised his hand and would 
have struck Xaintrailles if Catherine had not leapt between them. 

‘Messire,’ she cried, ‘do you know what you are doing?’ 

‘I do indeed, madame. May I add that I am surprised to find you 
here with these people, you above all whom the Duke honours with 
his love. However, you need have no fear. I shall say nothing of your 
presence here. There is no need to distress the Duke unnecessarily. 
Besides, I owe you my thanks for having so effectively detained these 
gentlemen. . . 

Arnaud’s angry voice interrupted him. 

‘So that’s it, is it? That’s why you came here with your dewy eyes 
and soft words, you filthy little whore! ’Pon my word I came within 
an ace of believing you I You almost made me forget my murdered 
brother, my vow of vengeance and the hatred I have sworn to your 
entire family. . . .’ 

‘It is not true ! I swear it is not true ! ’ Catherine cried despairingly, 
Hinging herself upon the young man whom the archers held 
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pinioned by the arms and shoulders. ‘I beg of you, don’t believe a 
word of what he is saying! I am not Philippe’s mistress, I didn’t 
know they had laid a trap for you. . . . You won’t believe me now, 
Arnaud, but I love you. . . 

She tried to put her arms round the young man’s neck but he 
stiffened and recoiled from her, raising his chin so that she could 
not touch his face. His eyes sought Jean de Luxembourg’s over her 
head. 

‘Sire capitaine,’ he said coldly. ‘If you retain but a shadow of the 
respect you owe to your brother knights, either take us away at once 
or get rid of this slut, who may have found favour in your Prince’s 
eyes but whose proper place to my mind is in the whorehouse. I 
must request that you remove her since I cannot do so myself.’ 

‘Very well,’ Luxembourg answered. ‘You there, take the woman 
off and escort the prisoners to the castle.’ 

Two of the men-at-arms went up to Catherine, who was still cling- 
ing desperately to Arnaud, tore her away from him and then threw 
her roughly onto the bed while Luxembourg stood by watching. 

‘The unfortunate Gann de Brazey really doesn’t deserve the fate 
Monseigneur has reserved for him,’ he observed. ‘To be forced to 
take a common wench to wife is bad enough, but then to be 
cuckolded several times over seems a heavy cross to bear!’ 

Her body racked by convulsive sobs, Catherine watched in despair 
as the guards took Arnaud away. His face seemed to have turned 
to stone, and he left the tent without so much as a glance in her 
direction. Xaintrailles followed between his guards, as insouciant 
and cheerful as ever. He was singing the song she remembered from 
earlier: 


‘Oh fair one, what are you thinking? 

Do you ever think of me?’ 

She was left alone in the blue silk tent, alone with the discarded 
weapons and all the masculine odds and ends which Jean de Luxem- 
bourg’s soldiery would doubtless return to pillage sooner or later. 
But she was oblivious of everything just now. She lay huddled on 
the low bed, with her head buried in her arms, mourning her 
shattered hopes, and her love which had been so cruelly buffeted, 
spurned and vilified. ... He had been so quick to reject her, so 
prompt to accuse her! He had accepted Luxembourg’s calumnies 
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unhesitatingly, for the sole reason that the general, though an 
avowed enemy, was a nobleman and a knight like himself. Arnaud 
de Montsalvy would never hesitate for a second between the word 
of a peer and the solemn promise of a humbly-born girl like herself, 
however passionately he loved her! How harshly and contempt- 
uously he had cast her from him! The insults he had flung at her 
seared and scorched her heart like whip-lashes and her tears failed 
to soften the smarting pain. They soothed her nerves a little, per- 
haps, but the other wounds were still too recent! 

She stayed there for some time, quite oblivious of time and place. 
She was prostrated by grief and despair. Nothing seemed to matter 
now that Arnaud had spurned her, now that he hated her. ... At 
last, however, the moment came when her eyes grew weary of weep- 
ing and her tears dried up of their own accord. Something concrete 
had emerged from the sea of misery into which Catherine had sunk, 
and this was the notion that there were more important things to be 
done than weeping. Catherine was one of those highly emotional 
people who are easily moved to extremes of feelingln one direction 
or die other. She was terrifying in her rages, suicidal in her griefs, 
but this very violence was its own safety valve. It is hard to abandon 
all hope while one is young, beautiful and in good health. At last 
she lifted up her head. Her eyes were red and sore with weeping and 
they did not focus very distinctly. The first thing she perceived clearly 
was her white satin headdress standing beside the helmet with its 
fleur-de-lys crest on top of a near-by chest. She sensed something 
symbolic in thi^ juxtaposition, as if Arnaud’s head were still enclosed 
by the royal emblem and her own surmounted by that delicate, 
charming confection of satin and lace. . . . 

She got painfully to her feet and went over to a mirror hanging 
from the blue silk wall above a pewter bowl and pitcher. It was a 
depressing sight which met her when she looked at herself in the 
mirror -a red and swollen countenance with puffy eyelids and 
blotchy cheeks. She decided that she looked hideous and unrecog- 
nizable: not without reason, perhaps, since a woman’s tears invari- 
ably result in an unattractive blurring of features and colouring. She 
emptied the contents of the pitcher into the bowl and plunged her 
face into the scented orange-flower water. She kept it there for several 
minutes, only coming up from time to time to take a deep breath. 
The cool, scented water did her good. The soothing, healing proper- 
ties of the water gradually restored her skin to normal. Her mind 
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seemed to function properly again and her despair soon gave way to 
a sturdy spirit of rebelliousness. By the time she finally raised her 
streaming face and mopped it in a silk towel which Xaintrailles had 
left lying there, she had made up her mind to carry on with the fight. 
Surely the best way to prove to Arnaud that she had nothing to do 
with Luxembourg’s trap would be to have him released from prison 
as soon as possible? And the only man with the means and power to 
bring this about was the Duke Philippe himself. 

To make sure that the last traces of her grief were erased from her 
face she stretched out for a moment on the bed with a damp towel 
over her eyes. She rearranged her hair, plaiting it carefully, and 
adjusted her headdress on top. Then she looked about her for* the 
amethyst necklace which Arnaud had tossed aside so carelessly. She 
found it under a chair, picked it up and fastened it round her neck 
once more. It felt strangely cold and heavy against her skin. It seemed 
to weigh upon her with the full weight of the servitude to which 
Philippe of Burgundy had condemned her, in forcing her to marry 
Garin de Brazey, so that she might be brought the more quickly and 
surely to his own bed. 

This time the mirror reflected a radiant young woman, dressed 
with consummate elegance. But the feast-day finery only served to 
emphasize her tragic expression. She forced a smile to her lips, almost 
burst into tears once more and turned away from the mirror. She 
was just about to leave when she caught sight of Arnaud’s helmet 
lying on the chest where he had thrown it down. The thought struck 
her that he might be suffering at the idea of his King’s emblem fall- 
ing into enemy hands. She flinched from the picture of Jean de 
Luxembourg, with a sarcastic smile on his face, handling the royal 
crest which Arnaud had carried so proudly to victory. She looked 
about her for something to wrap it m and finally caught sight of a 
black banner bearing the silver sparrow-hawk crest of the Montsalvy 
family. She tore it from its staff and wound it about the helmet, 
which she then placed securely under one arm. Then she left the 
pavilion to return to Arras. 

To her great astonishment she caught sight of Jean de Saint-Rcmy 
as she passed by the stands on her way to the exit from the lists. He 
was pacing up and down, with his hands behind his back and the 
air of a man waiting for someone. When he caught sight of her he 
came hurrying towards her. 
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‘I was beginning to wonder whether you would ever come out of 
that damned pavilion ! I could see that there was a lot going on in 
there and I couldn’t help wondering what had become of you,’ he 
said with a volubility unusual in him. 

‘Were you waiting for me then?’ 

‘Who else would I be waiting for, fair lady? A chivalrous man 
does not abandon a woman when she strays into enemy hands. . . . 
I did not dare enter the tent, though I saw our stalwart jousters 
being marched out of there under a strong guard. . . .’ 

‘I have a few words to say about that!’ cried Catherine, delighted 
to find a pretext for losing her temper. ‘He’s a fine one, that Duke 
of yours.’ 

‘Not mine, my dear. YoursV cried Saint-Remy in a shocked voice. 

‘I forbid you to say things like that I I absolutely refuse to obey a 
man who behaves in such an abominable fashion. A man who would 
arrest two knights who have come believing in his assurances and 
good faith merely because they had the misfortune J:o emerge the 
winners. . . . It’s shameful ! . . . It’s , . . it’s too awful for words ! ’ 

Saint-Remy smiled indulgently at her the way a nursemaid smiles 
at a naughty child throwing a tantrum and stamping its feet. 

‘I absolutely agree. It is awful! But are you quite certain, madame, 
that this removal of the King s two knights into . . . er . . . safe 
keeping, has anything to do with Monseigneur?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Jean de Saint-Remy shrugged and readjusted the dashing little 
bonnet which the wind had disturbed. 

‘I mean that Jean de Luxembourg is just the man to have hatched 
such a plot himself! It is the sort of thing he would do. Are you 
coming?’ 

‘Where to?’ 

‘Why, to see Monseigneur, of course. Isn't that what you wanted 
to do? Anyway, I have a litter waiting near here for you. I think 
you would be well advised to use it to convey yourself to the palace 
rather than those charming little feet . . . especially with that great 
helmet under your arm. It must be rather unwieldy to carry. Give 
it me and let me take it for you.’ 

Catherine was struck dumb with astonishment for a moment. 
Then she burst into a peal of laughter. What a strange fellow Saint- 
R^my was ! There must be an unusually quick wit concealed beneath 
that languid, foppish manner of his. He would undoubtedly prove a 
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rare and valuable friend if need arose. She held out her hand to him 
with a charming smile. 

‘Thank you for reading my thoughts so clearly, Messire dc Saint- 
Rcmy. I would like us to be frifcnds, you and I.’ 

The young man doffed his bonnet and swept the ground with its 
long feather as he bowed before Catherine. 

‘I am already your slave, madame But I accept your sugges- 

tion with great joy and alacrity. Now, allow me to escort you to 
your conveyance.* 

He held out his closed fist for Catherine to rest her hand on and 
conducted her, having first tucked Arnaud’s helmet under his free 
arm, to where the litter stood waiting. * 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A Strange Night 

Night was falling by the time the litter set Catherine down in front 
of the palace where the Duke Philippe’s apartments were situated. 
She had called in at her own lodgings on the way to change her 
slightly crushed and bedraggled satin gown for one of plain black 
velvet. She had exchanged her tall pointed headdress for a little 
round hat, also of velvet, which she wore over a gold net which held 
her heavy mane of hair. The room which she shared with Ermen- 
garde was empty. The Countess must have been with the Princesses 
in her capacity of Mistress-of-thc-Robes, and Catherine did not wait 
to see her. Jean de Saint-Remy was waiting in the litter. 

When the young woman and her companion appeared before the 
guards the archer on duty tried to stop them entering. But Saint- 
Remy, in a tone which brooked no contradiction, dispatched him to 
look for the commanding officer. Another soldier was sent off on 
this errand. And while they waited Saint-Remy gave Catherine back 
the famous helmet, which he had been carrying all this time. 

‘Take this. I shall hand you over to the commanding officer and 
then take my leave of you. I don’t feel I can be of much further 
assistance to you in this affair. My presence would only embarras 
Monseigneur and he would feel obliged to appear severe. Whereas, 
left alone with him, a pretty woman generally comes off quite 
well. . . .’ 

Catherine was about to thank him when the soldier reappeared, 
with the officer at his heels. As luck would have it the officer on 
duty that evening was Jacques de Roussay. When he recognized her 
he hastened his steps and came towards her with a broad smile. 

‘You asked to see me, Dame Catherine? What a great pleasure! 
Is there anything I can do for you?’ 

‘I want you to inform Monseigneur the Duke that I would like to 
speak to him alone for a moment . . . about a matter of the greatest 
importance.’ 

The young captain’s cheerful face darkened immediately. The idea 
evidently did not meet with his approval. As Saint-Remy withdrew 
with a discreet bow, he took her aside and hurriedly explained the 
situation. 
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‘The fact is that Monseigneur is busy dressing at the moment. He 
is getting ready for the banquet which he is holding tonight for the 
city aldermen and their ladies. And I feel I ought to tell you that 
he is not in the best of humours. • . , He even whipped his favourite 
dog, Briquet, for some trifling misdemeanour. ... No one remem- 
bers ever having seen him in such a state, and the reason is not far 
to seek. Dame Catherine, may I suggest in all sincerity that you post- 
pone your visit till tomorrow? I cannot guarantee that even you 
would be well received tonight.* 

But Catherine had changed since that dreadful scene which had 
culminated in Arnaud’s being taken away, still cursing her. She was 
no longer afraid of anything. She would have bearded Lucifer in his 
fiery home if she had thought it would have helped at all. She gave 
Jacques de Roussay a reproving look. 

‘Messire,’ she said drily, ‘the state of Monseigneur’s temper is of 
no interest to me whatsoever. What I have to say to him concerns 
his honour. If you won’t take me to him, I shall have to take myself. 
I wish you good night.’ 

Suiting her actions to her words she swept up her skirts in one 
hand and hurried through the archway. Roussay flushed angrily as 
he caught up with her. 

‘I am not afraid to announce you, madame, as I hope to prove in 
a moment. But remember you have only yourself to blame for what 
may happen. You have been warned!’ 

‘Carry on. I’ll take the blame for the consequences!’ 

A few moments later Catherine was ushered into the Duke’s 
presence. She realized as soon as she saw him that Jacques de Roussay 
had not exaggerated when he said that the Duke was in a dangerous 
mood. He did not even turn round when she curtseyed to him. He 
stood looking out of one of the windows into the great courtyard, 
which was brightly lit up by torches. He wore a voluminous dressing- 
gown of crimson velvet and was bareheaded. He had his back to the 
door and his hands clasped behind him. Without moving, he rapped 
out: 

‘I find your insistence on disturbing me rather curious, madame. 
In future you will kindly remember that I allow no one to do so - 
when I wish to see someone I send for them.’ 

Only the evening before this tirade would have reduced Catherine 
to quaking submission. But now it left her unmoved. 

‘Very well, Monscigneur! I will take my leave of you. For it 
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matters little to me whether you are known henceforth as the least 
honourable Prince in Christendom!’ 

Philippe whirled round to face her. His face wore the same glacial 
mask it had displayed during the lists, but now two red patches 
showed on his pale cheeks. 

‘Be careful what you say!’ he cried harshly. ‘And don’t be misled 
by the fact that I once showed myself indulgent in my dealings with 
you. . . .’ 

‘One might almost say more than indulgent 1 But I will go now, 
since Monseigneur finds my presence displeasing.’ 

She was turning towards the door when Philippe’s voice rooted 
her to the spot. 

‘Stay here! And explain yourself. What is this affair of honour 
I keep hearing about? I would have you know that my honour is in 
excellent condition. The fact that my champion was defeated is in 
no way a slur, for his victor is a brave man. . . .* 

‘Really?’ said Catherine with calculated insolence. find it rather 
dishonourable of you to show your approval by throwing this brave 
man into a dungeon. . . .’ 

A look of sincere astonishment crossed Philippe’s face and 
Catherine felt her spirits rising. Saint-Rcmy was right. The Duke 
did not seem to be implicated in the plot against Arnaud. 

‘What do you mean ? What is the foundation for this fairy-tale - 
what dungeon are you talking about?’ 

‘The one into which Messire de Luxembourg must by now have 
cast the two knights de Montsaivy and de Xaintrailles, after first 
having tricked Constable Buchan into abandoning them on some 
false pretext or other. How do you equate that sort of conduct with 
the laws of chivalry, messire? 7 am a mere commoner, but to me it 
looks like a breach of honour. Still, as I said, I am no princess. . . . 
Had it been merely some bold knight or other I might have under- 
stood. But the man who fought and vanquished the Bastard dc 
Vendome was in possession of this . . . which I would have thought 
simple loyalty to a blood relation would have obliged you to respect I * 

Pale before, Philippe was now ashen white. His grey eyes stared 
unblinkingly at the fleur-de-lys which Catherine had just un- 
wrapped, He seemed to have been changed into a pillar of salt. She 
then permitted herself a slight laugh, which brought him back to 
his senses with a start. 

‘Give me that helmet, madame, and wait for me here. I swear by 
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the blood of my father that if you have lied to me in this matter you 
will finish up yourself in one of those dungeons you mentioned 
before the night is up.’ 

Catherine dropped a faultless curtsey. 

‘Go then, monseigneur. I will wait here . . . confidently.’ 

Philippe seized the helmet and strode out of the room. Catherine 
heard him order the archer on watch not to allow the Dame de 
Brazey to leave the room on any pretext whatsoever. 

She setded herself composedly in a chair near the hearth, where a 
great fire was blazing because of the chilliness of the night. She knew 
she had nothing to fear and she waited for Philippe’s return quite 
placidly. He was soon back, still carrying the helmet, which he 'now 
placed upon a table. Catherine leapt to her feet and stood waiting. The 
Duke remained plunged in thought for a moment, without moving, 
his arms folded and his head sunk on his chest. Suddenly, with the 
air of a man making up his mind about something, he raised his 
head and came towards her. She noticed that his eyes were as cold 
as before. 

‘You were right, madame. One of my friends thought to serve my 
cause with a display of intemperate zeal. The two knights will be 
released . . . tomorrow morning.’ 

‘Why tomorrow.?’ Catherine instantly demanded. ‘Why inflict an 
uncomfortable, unpleasant night upon them in some dungeon after 
such a wearying combat.?’ 

‘Because I choose to do so,’ the Duke replied haughtily. ‘And also 
to punish you. I have just learned that you evinced a keen interest in 
these gentlemen, madame. St-Pol tells me he found you in their tent, 
you who are one of my own subjects. Would you kindly explain what 
you were doing there?’ 

Much as Catherine would have liked to fling the truth in the 
Duke’s face there and then, she sensed the latent jealousy which lay 
behind his request. In confessing her love for Arnaud she would be 
endangering her lover’s life. Assuming a look of indifference, she 
shrugged and said: 

‘A long time ago, when I was a litdc girl in Paris, I knew Messire 
dc Montsalvy. My father, who was a goldsmith, worked for his 
family. When I saw him fall I was afraid he might have injured 
himself so I went to his tent to inquire after his health. Must I forget 
all my childhood friends to please you?’ 

She saw by Philippe’s expression that he was not entirely con- 
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vinced. The instinctive mistrust of anyone and everyone which he 
inherited from his father checked his predisposition to trust this 
beautiful woman. Observing her closely, he asked: 

‘You are quite sure that there is no secret romance? I will not 
stand for it, do you hear?* With a quick movement he put his arm 
round Catherine’s waist and drew her towards him, but there was 
no softening in his expression. 

‘You are to belong to me, do you hear, to me alone ! Let me remind 
you of the trouble to which I have put myself to raise you to an 
appropriate rank. You have married one of my dignitaries, you are 
a member of my Court, you are one of my mother’s ladies-in-wait- 
ing. 1 . . I do not usually take so much trouble for a woman. So few 
of them are worth it. But you are not like the rest. It would have 
been an injustice to leave you to stagnate in the humble world into 
which you were born. A woman beautiful enough to deserve a 
throne! I hope you appreciate your good fortune.’ 

Catherine leant back on Philippe’s arm to avoid his lips, which 
were suddenly loathsome to her. But she did not dare to push him 
away altogether for fear of this fixed glare of his which made her 
uneasy, not so much on her account as on Arnaud’s. He stooped 
closer and closer to her lips . . . and she closed her eyes so as not to 
have to see him any more. But he did not kiss her. Instead she felt 
him whisper in her ear : 

‘In the little room next door you will find everything you need . . . 
go and take off this dress and then come back here. I can’t wait any 
longer.’ 

Panic seized her. She had not been expecting him to stake his 
claim on her quite so brutally. After all, it was late, there was a 
banquet at the palace that night , . . and Garin would doubdess 
come looking for her shortly. Philippe could not possibly mean to 
keep her there that evening, 

‘Monseigneur,* she said, trying to keep her voice steady, ‘it is late, 
and my husband is waiting for me. . . .’ 

‘Garin will be working all night with Nicolas RoUin. He will 
not worry about you; now that you have come to me I shall keep 
you. . . 

He let go of her and guided her towards the little low doorway 
by the fireplace. Catherine, more dead than alive, cast about 
desperately for some means of escape. 

‘I was told that you were very busy this evening.’ 
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‘I am never too busy for you. Now hurry - otherwise I shall be 
forced to suppose that it was not simply concern for my honour 
which brought you to see me . . . and that the knight is dearer to 
you than you are prepared to admit!’ 

The young woman felt a shudder pass through her. She had 
stepped into the trap I The moment she had dreaded ever since her 
betrothal had finally arrived, and in the most unpleasant circum- 
stances possible. At a moment when she would have given anything 
merely to be able to lock herself up alone in her room to think and 
cry to her heart’s content, and find a little peace for the first time 
since that appalling scene in the blue pavilion, she was suddenly 
being forced to give herself to a man she not only did not like but 
positively detested. Arnaud’s life depended on it. There was no way 
out. She would have to pay a high price for his liberty. She under- 
stood now why Philippe had refused to liberate his prisoners before 
morning. He needed this night. 

The Duke closed the door behind her and she found herself in a 
little windowless closet lit by two branching gold candelabra. Little 
bottles of perfume and jars of unguents stood disposed over a sort 
of low dresser. They too were of gold and brightly enamelled, A 
large square mirror stood above the dresser, reflecting back the soft 
candleglow. The little room was entirely hung with crimson velvet 
and looked like a jewel-box. A gown of some floating diaphanous 
blue material lay over a velvet-covered stool, with a pair of little 
satin slippers to match. 

Catherine looked round her, but without much interest, and 
sighed despairingly. The only door into this little room was the one 
by which she had entered, and anyway, even if there had been 
another door, it would not have made much difference. This was 
her fate, and sooner or later it was bound to catch up with her. 
Philippe would have her in the end. With a weary gesture she pulled 
off her little velvet hat and threw it into a corner, followed by the 
gold net. As her hair tumbled down her back she had to bite her 
lips to stop herself weeping. It seemed such a short time ago that 
Arnaud had gone through the same motions, but with such loving 
impatience. Catherine struggled with all her might to banish this 
all too vivid and recent recollection from her mind. She began un- 
dressing with a sort of angry haste. Her dress fell in a heap round 
her ankles, followed a moment later by her undergarment. She 
snatched up the pale-blue robe agitatedly and slipped it over her 
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head. Then she removed her stockings and little velvet shoes and 
slid her bare feet into the satin slippers. A cursory, indifferent look 
which she gave her reflection in the mirror showed her that the 
nightgown she was wearing hung about her like a vaporous cloud, 
suggesting rather than revealing the contours of her body under- 
neath. She tossed back her hair with a defiant gesture, swallowed 
hard once or twice and then walked resolutely across to the door and 
opened it. 

When she entered Philippe’s room she found it was empty. 

The first thing she did on finding herself alone in the room was to 
run across to the door through which de Roussay had ushered her 
earlier on. She rattled it frantically, but it was locked. With a sigh 
of resignation she went back to the fireside. In spite of the leaping 
fire she shivered in her thin gown. Soon, however, the burning heat 
enveloped her all over and this comforted her a little. Five minutes 
later she felt better, strengthened, and readier to submit to whatever 
awaited her. Philippe must have been called away suddenly but 
doubtless would return before long. 

As if in echo to her thoughts she heard the key turning in the lock. 
The door opened slowly, with a little creak. Catherine gritted her 
teeth and turned towards it . . . only to find herself face to face with 
a chambermaid in white cap and apron, who dropped her a quick 
curtsey. 

‘I have come to turn down the covers,’ she said, looking towards 
the bed. Catherine paid no more attention to her until the girl 
Suddenly spoke again: 

‘Monseigneur the Duke asks madame to take supper and retire to 
bed without waiting for him. Monseigneur will probably be detained 
and he craves madame’s pardon. ... I will bring the supper in a 
moment.’ 

The chambermaid stood by the bed holding back the covers by 
one corner, as if inviting Catherine to climb in. She decided to accept 
the unspoken invitation, removed her slippers and slipped between 
the sheets. It had been an exhausting day, and since this banquet for 
the magistrates seemed to have brought her an unexpected reprieve, 
for the time being at least, it seemed foolish not to make the most of 
it and get a little rest. It was quite dark now outside and the wind 
was rising. She could hear it moaning in the chimnev and the flames 
died down briefly. 
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Catherine burrowed deeper into the heap of silken pillows and 
suddenly felt much happier. Philippe’s room, a little ironically per- 
haps, gave her the peace and solitude she needed and which she 
would never have found in the two cramped rooms she shared 
with Ermcngardc and the other three ladies-in-waiting. She smiled 
as she thought of her friend. What must the stout Countess be think- 
ing now? That Catherine had eloped with Arnaud, probably, and 
was now galloping towards Guise riding pillion behind the knight. 
The picture which this conjured up was so painfully vivid that it 
all but shattered the courage she had been so laboriously building up 
during the past few hours. She must not allow herself to think of 
Arnaud if she wanted to keep calm. Later, perhaps, when the coming 
ordeal was over. She would then have time to work out what she 
should do next. 

When the young chambermaid returned with a tray on which her 
supper had been temptingly laid out Catherine did full justice to the 
meal. She had not eaten a thing since the previous day. That morn- 
ing, when she left her lodgings for the lists, she had been unable to 
swallow a bite despite Ermengarde’s scoldings and insistence. It 
just would not stay down. But now her young healthy body cried 
out for nourishment. She polished off a bowl of soup beaten up with 
eggs, half a roast chicken, a slice of hare pdte and some sugar-plums, 
all washed down by a goblet of Sancerre wine. Then she pushed 
aside her tray, which the chambermaid presently took away, and lay 
back once more among the pillows. She felt much better. When 
the young girl asked her respectfully if there was anything else she 
wanted Catherine asked her anxiously where the Duke was at that 
moment. She replied that he had just gone into the banqucting-hall 
and that the festivities were just about to begin. 

‘In that case draw the curtains and leave me,’ Catherine said. ‘I 
don’t need anything more.’ 

The maid pulled the curtains round the bed, dropped another 
quick curtsey and ran out of the room on tiptoe. From the warm 
depths of the bed Catherine tried to rouse herself sufBciendy to 
examine the situation she found herself in and to work out what 
attitude to adopt towards the Duke when he eventually returned and 
demanded the payment of what he seemed to regard as a debt. But 
her weariness and the slightly soporific effect of a good meal, coupled 
with the warmth and comfort of the bed, were irresistible and in a 
moment Catherine was sound asleep. 
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When she opened her eyes again she found to her astonishment 
that the curtains round her bed had been drawn back, that it was 
broad day and that Philippe was in the room but not in the bed 
beside her. He was standing near one of the windows wearing the 
dressing-gown of the evening before, writing at a tall wrought-iron 
lectern on which several rolls of parchment had been placed. The 
only sounds in the room were the faint scratching of the long goose 
quill over the parchment and a distant cock-crow. On hearing 
Catherine sit up in bed he turned towards her and smiled. 

‘Did you sleep well.?’ 

Throwing the quill pen down he came towards the bed, mounted 
the two steps leading up to it and stood with one elbow propped 
against a bed-post looking down at her from his full height. 
Catherine looked first at the Duke and then at the bed, which was 
as unruffled and tidy as though she had only just got into it. The 
expression on her face made Philippe laugh. 

‘No, it’s all right ... I haven’t touched you. It was early morning 
by the time the banquet ended and I returned to my room. I found 
you sleeping so soundly that I hadn’t the heart to wake you . . . 
much as I would have liked to. And I don’t enjoy making love to 
an unconscious partner. But how fresh and lovely you look this 
morning, sweetheart! Your eyes are shining like sapphires, and your 
lips . . / 

Abandoning his nonchalant attitude at the foot of the bed he sat 
down beside her and took her very gently in his arms. Then he began 
kissing her, slowly, almost meditatively, with his eyes half closed. 
An absurd, incongruous thought flashed across Catherine’s mind. 
He reminded her of Uncle Mathieu in his cellar at Marsannay when 
he tasted one of his best wines from the cask. Philippe’s lips were 
strangely adroit, quite different from Arnaud’s rather hard, bruising, 
hungry kisses. Philippe’s kiss was a genuine caress. It was deliberate, 
controlled and designed for one thing alone - to arouse pleasure in 
a woman’s body. He touched her softly, so softly, but Catherine felt 
herself weakening. It was like gliding faster and faster down a 
slippery slope towards something she i^ould not clearly see as yet. 
There was nothing she could cling to to stop herself falling. . . . 
But the delicious, frightening, giddy sensation it gave her had 
nothing te do with her real emotions. It left her heart untouched. 
But her body responded eagerly and ardently. 

When Philippe laid her down again, his lips still pressed on hers. 
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she gave a litde sigh and lay there passively waiting for his next 
move. But nothing happened. With a groan Philippe let go of her 
and stood up again. 

‘What a pity it is that I have an appointment now, my sweet! 
With you here one forgets everything else so easily!’ 

Whatever he might say, however, he seemed perfectly in com- 
mand of himself. He was smiling, but his grey eyes remained cold. 
Catherine had the uneasy feeling that he was studying her closely. 
Without taking his eyes off her he went back to the lectern, 
picked up a little bell there and rang it. A page appeared, and 
bowed. 

‘Tell Captain de Roussay that I want to see him, and the odiers I 
mentioned. . . .’ Then, when the boy had disappeared, with another 
bow, he returned to Catherine. 

‘Pray forgive me for attending to state matters in your presence,’ 
he said, with a polite smile which did not reach his eyes. ‘I particu- 
larly wish to deal with this business while you are here so as to set 
your fears completely at rest. I hope you will be pleased. . . .’ 

Before Catherine, who had not understood a word of what he 
was talking about, could answer, the door opened and three men 
came in. The first was Jacques dc Roussay. But when she saw the 
other two Catherine had to bite her lips to stop herself crying out 
in horror: they were Arnaud and his friend Xaintrailles! 

Catherine felt an agonizing pain stab through her as sharp as a 
blow from a dagger. She felt her strength ebbing away. The blood 
left her face and hands and rushed tumultuously to her heart, which 
seemed to have stopped beating. She now clearly saw the trap 
Philippe had prepared for her to determine whether she had been 
telling the truth when she claimed that it was nothing but a child- 
hood friendship which bound her to Montsalvy. Sitting in this bed 
in the bright sunshine, clad in a diaphanous garment which clung 
suggestively to her body, with Philippe beside her in a dressing- 
gown, she was caught as surely as if she had been nailed to the pillory. 
How could Arnaud any longer doubt that she was the Duke’s 
mistress.?^ All she could sec of him was his set profile. He was not 
looking at her, but as he came in she had intercepted his look and it 
had been one of withering contempt. 

Catherine suffered as she had never suffered before. Desperately 
she sought something to cling to, some sort of help in her present 
plight. She felt Philippe’s sharp eyes watching her and she had to 
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made superhuman efforts to hide her distress and keep back the 
tears which threatened to betray her. She longed to leap out of the 
bed and run towards Arnaud and explain that it was all a hateful 
pretence, that the scene had been deliberately rigged for his benefit 
alone, and that she was still intact, still his and his only. 

But she must not let her head droop and the tears flow as they 
kept threatening to do, squeezing and constricting her throat till it 
ached. The slightest indication of the pain she was enduring and 
Philippe would unleash his anger against the young knight. And who 
could tell how far he might go in his jealous rage, this Prince whom 
people everywhere were beginning to call the Great Duke of the 
Western World.? Death for Arnaud, and for Xaintrailles too, in all 
likelihood -but Catherine herself would doubtless be deprived of 
the supreme happiness of being allowed to die with them. She stayed 
quite still, rigid with misery, her hands locked under her knees, out- 
wardly calm but inwardly imploring heaven to let it all be over 
soon, soon. . . . 

The silence which had seemed such an eternity to her had in fact 
only lasted a few seconds. Then Philippe’s voice was heard. He 
sounded pleasant, cheerful, carefree j^ost. . . , He was no doubt 
reassured by the lack of reaction shown by the three actors he had 
assembled for this scene. 

‘You are owed an apology, gentlemen, and I have sent for you in 
order to make it to you myself, in all sincerity. It appears that Messirc 
de Luxembourg allowed himself to be carried away by a somewhat 
over-jealous solicitude for ^ur Crown. He forgot that you were my 
guests and, as such, sacrosanct. Have the kindness to forgive me for 
the uncomfortable night you must have spent. Your horses are 
saddled and ready and you are free to go. . . 

Breaking off at this point, he turned towards the lectern and took 
the parchment from it on which he had been writing earlier. He 
then handed it to Xaintrailles. 

‘This safe-conduct will enable you to reach Guise in complete 
safety. As for you, messire . , .’ Here he turned towards Arnaud, at 
the same time taking the helmet wiih the fleur-de-lys crest out of a 
chest and holding it out to him ‘. . . as for you, I have great pleasure 
in returning this helmet to you which you wore so valiandy and 
gloriously. ’Struth, messire, I deeply regret that you are so loyally 
attached to my cousin Charles, for I should like to have made your 
fortune.’ 
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‘It is already made, monscigneur,* Amaud replied coldly, ‘and 
entirely dedicated to the service of my Lord, the King of France. 
But I am none the less grateful to Your Excellency for your kind 
words. I hope too that you will have the goodness to overlook certain 
rather . . . blunt remarks I may have made in the past.’ 

He bowed, politely enough, but stiff with arrogance, while 
Xaintrailles in his turn thanked the Duke. The latter addressed a. 
few more amiable words to them and then gave them permission to 
withdraw. They both bowed once more ^nd were making for the 
door when Philippe stopped them again. 

‘You should also thank my charming friend here,* he remarked, 
waving towards her as she sat in the bed. ‘It is to Dame CatKerine 
that you owe your freedom, since it was she who came rushing here 
last night in a state of great distress to tell me what had befallen 
you. I believe you know each other already. , , .’ 

This time she was forced to look at them. Her doubting, fright- 
ened eyes glanced at Arnaud, but she felt so heartbroken that she 
preferred to look at Xaintrailles. The latter was looking her over 
with a mocking smile on his lips and an appreciative and expert 
eye which did full justice to her beauty but also contained a good 
measure of insolence. 

‘Yes, indeed . . said Arnaud without looking at her. His face 
was so closed that it made one think of a wall without a door or 
window in it. Catherine had never felt him so remote from her. He 
said nothing more, and it was Xaintrailles who thanked ‘Dame 
Catherine’ on their behalf. She heard herself answer graciously. And 
she felt her lips go through the motions of smiling. . . . 

The two knights went out and the young woman fell back, 
miserably, against the pillows. The dreadful scene was over, and 
not a moment too soon. She was at the end of her tether. And yet the 
play was not quite over. Philippe returned towards her, bent over 
the bed and covered her two icy hands with kisses. 

- ‘Are you pleased? Have I done what you wanted?’ 

‘Just what I wanted, monseigneur,’ she said in a faint voice. ‘You 
have been . . . very magnanimous.’ 

‘On the contrary, it is you who are magnanimous. For you do 
forgive me for having suspected you yesterday, don’t you? When 
you came here to plead for those two men, and especially when 
Luxembourg told me he found you in their pavilion, I was wildly 
jealous, jealous as I have never been before.’ 
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‘And now/ Catherine asked with a wan smile, ‘are you reassured?’ 

‘Absolutely, my angel. . . 

The page who had appeared before now came in and interrupted 
Philippe. He timidly explained to his master that the Council was 
about to meet and that Chancellor Rollm required his presence. 
Philippe swore between his teeth. 

‘I shall have to let you go once again, adorable girl, because I 
know the tongues will start wagging if you don’t return to your 
lodgings. But this is the last time I shall let you leave me thus, I 
swear it on my honour. I shall send for you tonight, and I shall not 
let anything or anyone disturb us.’ 

Dropping a quick kiss on her lips he left her regretfully, adding 
as he left the room that he would send some women to help her dress. 

Catherine remained alone. She felt like a prisoner when the gates 
of the jail clang shut, the bolts shot home, tlie chains clanking. 
Already Arnaud must be galloping along the road to Guise, freel 
She stayed behind. . . . 



